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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Out contributors are requested to observe, that all articles designed for pub- 
lication in the pages of the Dublin University Magazine, must be forwarded on or 
before the 8th of the month preceding that in which they are intended to appear. 


The versification of Ossian’s Comala shall appear in our next number; we hope to 
hear shortly from the same quarter. 


We unintentionally omitted in our last Notices to Correspondents the answer to 
H. B. -We shall be most happy to hear from him in any of the departments mentioned 
in his note. It would be very desirable to have a continuation of the paper which he 
last enclosed to us. 


We must decline, with many thanks for his good feeling, the lines of T. L. Mac- 
clesfield.. Also the'stanzas by Zeta. 


The translation by Z. evinces a degree of ability of which we should gladly avail 
ourselves, if otherwise applied. 


The translations by Victus are not equal to those which have already appeared in our 
pages from the same author. 


The Address to Spring; Lines by M. S., and an Essay on the Genius of Greek 
Tragedy have been received. 


We should feel obliged by the immediate restoration of the article which a few days 
since was so unhandsomely withdrawn by its present, we much regret, unknown 


possessor. 
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THE COMING CRISIS, AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


It has rarely happened, if ever, that 
great political calamities have befallen 
a civilized nation, without being fore- 
seen and predicted by men wiser than 
the generation to which they belonged. 
And at the present day it is the avowed 
belief of most of the judicious and re- 
flecting that a great crisis, both for the 
Church and for the State of England, 
is drawing on, and now at hand. This 
opinion is founded upon a sober exami- 
nation of the records of the past; for 
the practical use of history is to make 
us wise and forecasting by the suffer- 
ings of others, and from a well-digested 
knowledge of other crises, in other 
nations, or in our own in other times, 
to teach the application of past expe- 
rience to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent distress. 

Perhaps, indeed, no small proportion 
of the manifold errors by which the 
business of the British Government is 
now beset, may justly be attributed to 
the crude, imperfect views, and scram- 
bling knowledge, which the generality 


of public men, both in and out of 


office, seem to possess, of the annals 
of even their own country. Misled 
by ignorance, and prejudice, and mis- 
information, ten ieamnd fold more 
dangerous than simple ignorance , they 
are not only incapable of anticipating 
events from an observation of the pro- 
found and half: buried causes which are 
sure, sooner or later, to give them 
birth ; but even when the contingency 
takes place, they commonly ascribe it 
to some cause which was itself but se- 
condary—the symptom, not the source, 
of the disease. Far otherwise than 
thus, and armed alike with history and 
Vou. II. 


philosophy, reflecting mutual light upon 
the facts and reasoning which each in 
turn presented to their view, our wiser 
ancestors, those men of might when 
“there were giants in the land,” re- 
paired the breaches of a shattered con- 
stitution, removed its incumbrances, 
cleansed its impurities, and fixing its 
foundations in the great principles and 
immutable feelings of human nature 
itself, transmitted it to us, a standard 
of political wisdom, an imperishable 
monument of rational liberty, the study 
and the admiration of an envying 
world. 

As long as Englishmen continued to 
value the rights and institutions thus 
secured to them at the infinite price 
which their importance merited. They 
justly deemed that to be ignorant of the 
origin and growth of these their privi- 
leges, was to be undeserving of the 
inestimable benefit of their excellence. 
While Magna Charta, and the Bill of 
Rights, and the Act of Settlement 
were familiarly referred to in public 
debate, or common private speech, it 
was not quite superfluous to be some- 
what acquainted with the precise mean- 
ing and extent of these household 
phrases. But now the Poses of 
1688 are, it seems, out of date. The 
French, and not the English, revolu- 
tion is the object from which all lessons 
of political wisdom should henceforth 
be drawn, and all beyond this Gallic 
barrier should be at once rejected, as 
obsolete, unfounded, and inconclusive. 
It is assumed, and argued upon as an 
acknowledged axiom, that the present 
is a more knowing and enlightened ge- 
neration than all or any of those which 
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have preceded it. All sorts of people 
are agreed in this. We have discarded 
the prejudices, exposed the errors, and 
improved the discoveries of our fathers, 
yea, and have sought out also many 
inventions of our own. If gas or 
steam can constitute the elements of 
national or individual happiness, we 
admit the premises; but for the rest, 
we join issue on behalf of our good 
old ancestors, and shall be ready, on 
any fitting occasion, to shiver a lance 
in their defence, malgre Miss Marti- 
neau and the modern science of politi- 
cal economy. 

Acting in the spirit of this creed, we 
deem no further apology necessary for 
insisting with great earnestness upon 
the duty of all men, who are capable 
of doing so, imbuing themselves with 
the spirit of authentic history, more 
especially with that of their own coun- 
try. A master in this most noble 
science, formerly so cultivated and 
honoured, was never more indispen- 
sable than now, to extricate us from 
the mazes of error and disaster in 
which we are involved, and which, if 
they be not disentangled by a prac- 
tised and a patient hand, will too surely 
be rudely cut asunder by the headlong 
violence of exasperated desperadoes. 
In pointing out, as we are now about to 
do, a brief and bird’s-eye view of the 
leading facts of English constitutional 
history, as bearing on the present 
crisis, we would be understood as wish- 
ing only to incite our readers to con- 
sult the well known sources of authen- 
tic information for themselves—to fill 
up by patient, well-digested study, the 
brief outline they find referred to 
here, 

If we try back from the constitution 
of 1688, we shall very soon become 
convinced that it is not the foundation 
or beginning of any new rights or pri- 
vileges, but simply declaratory and cor- 
roborative of the old law of England, 
Indeed the remarkable words with 
which the declaration of rights, pre- 
sented by the Lords and Commons to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
concludes, are sufficiently decisive on 
this point; “and they do claim, de- 
ae and insist upon, all and singular 
the premises, as their undoubted rights 
and liberties.” And the act of parlia- 
ment itself, which followed, solemnly 
recognises “all and singular the rights 
and liberties asserted and claimed in 


the said declaration, to be the true, 
ancient, and indubitable rights of the 
people of this kingdom.” 

In tracing up the origin, or perhaps 
we should rather say the absence of 
any fixible origin, of these “ ancient 
and indubitable” rights, it will be ne- 
cessary to maintain the distinction be- 
tween the Constitution and the Govern- 
ment, very clearly in our minds, be- 
cause while it is contended that the 
Constitution always has been free, it 
must be confessed that the Govern- 
ment has very often been tyrannical. 
This is the answer, and a sufficient 
one, to that sweeping assertion of Mr. 
Hume’s, “that it is idle to look 
beyond the revolution of 1688 for any 
thing like a free constitution in this 
country ; faction or tyranny will alone 
be met with, and the existence of 
either disproves the reality of free- 
dom.” True; but each may be in turn 
the violation of the Constitution, not 
its legitimate operation. 

Mr. Hume undoubtedly considered 
the Crown as originally possessing all 
power in itself, and consequently that 
all the boasted rights and privileges of 
Englishmen were but so many success- 
ful usurpations on the Royal a 
tive; and this is an opinion held by 
many at this day: but Hale and Black- 
stone hold a very different doctrine. 

William, the so-called Conqueror, 
was undoubtedly a despotic and tyran- 
nical Sovereign, but he was so in defi- 
ance and open violation of his oath and 
bond. The very name of Conqueror 
is ‘attributed to him only by a vulgar 
error, a mistake of the peculiar force 
of the feudal term Conquestor, which 
ane signifies an “ acquirer of a 
feudal inheritance,” and might have 
been applied with equal truth to Harold, 
before the battle of Hastings. Duke 
William swore the customary Corona- 
tion oath, and took upon him all the 
customary obligations of an English 
King. e himself played off his Nor- 
man against his English subjects with 
policy and success ; but Rufus, his suc- 
cessor, equally oppressed them both, 
so that the Normans turned against 


him too, and with their English lands 
began also to demand the English 
liberties. Henry I. went even before 
the temper of the times, and at his 
Coronation granted a Charter remedy- 
ing abuses.and establishing the laws of 
St. Edward. ‘Stephen, in his Charter, 
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pledges himself, “ Bonas leges et anti- 
quas et justas consuetudines observabo, 
et observari preecipiam.” Henry II.and 
Richard I., swore no less ; and John 
subscribed and swore to Magna 
Charta. 

Even Magna Charta was not the 
origin but the confirmation only of the 
ancient liberties of Englishmen. Like 
the Charter of Henry L,, it restores to 
the people (reddit, is the word in the 
original,) the enjoyment of the old 
laws and liberties of the Saxons. Ac- 
cordingly we find Rapin, in comment- 
ing upon the Coronation Oath of 
Edward II., observe expressly: “ It 
manifestly appears by this Oath, that, 
far from supposing the Great Charter 
to be the original title of the privileges 
granted by King John to the people of 
England, it was considered only as a 
confirmation of the ancient liberties of 
the nation. Upon this supposition 
Edward II. was made to swear that he 
would observe the laws of St. Edward, 
which were no other than those of the 
Anglo-Saxons, lest, by causing him to 
swear to keep the Great Charter, there 
might be room to imagine the privi- 
leges of the people were founded on 
the concessions of the Kings. Nor 
was the solemn oath at Coronation 
then considered, as it sometimes seems 
to be considered now, a vain ceremony, 
the technicality of a popular pageant, 
to amuse the people with idle words, 
instead of real security. This very 
Edward, and some of his successors, 
had ample experience that its obliga- 
tions were deemed binding on the con- 
science of the king, and were expected 
by the people, to be faithfully fulfilled. 

Let it then be acknowledged that 
the ancient constitutional liberties of the 
nation were substantially such as they 
have been enjoyed in this our day. 
That great as had been the changes 
and accumulations of property, great 
the consequent transitions and trans- 
ferences of power, numerous as had 
been the slowly-growing improvements 
in particulars—the accommodations to 
new interests—the bulwarks gradually 
raised against every form of oppres- 
sion—and bright the splendour which 
an extensive commerce, a liberal love 
of science, learning, and the arts, and, 
above all, which a reformed religion, 
founded on the pure and unadulterated 
Word of God, had shed upon this fa- 
voured island, the spirit of liberty lived 
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before all these among us, it struggled 
hard and often against the Roman do- 
minion, and even when it slumbered 
through exhaustion it did not die—it 
breathed in the Witten-agemots of our 
Saxon forefathers, it groaned under, 
and fought, and ultimately prevailed 
against both the Danish and the 
Roman Sceptre. It softened the harsh- 
est features of the feudal system by an 
assimilation to itself—changed tyrants 
into kings, edicts into laws, and barons 
and vassals into lords and commons. 

Lord Bolingbroke and Fox, agree in 
fixing upon the reign of Henry VII. 
as the wra from which modern Eng- 
lish history dates its beginning. ‘The 
nation which, for more than a century, 
had been torn and distracted by two 
infuriated factions then began to re- 
= under the fortunate union of the 

oses, and to repair her shattered 
strength. 

The foundations of a steady and 
principled system, both of internal 
and external policy also then were 
laid, by which a fixed shape and intel- 
ligible purpose were given to the 
measures of the domestic government 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
futility and loss of continental con- 
quest, were acknowledged, and the 
grand and far-reaching idea of a Euro- 
pean league of balanced powers, influ- 
enced by England’s international arbi- 
tration, was conceived, and its probable 
consequences foreseen, 

Now too it was that a series of mag- 
nificent discoveries, alike in the physi- 
cal and in the moral world, concurred 
to awaken and exalt the slumbering fa- 
culties of mankind. The shadow of 
the dark ages began to pass off from 
the face of the earth. The dayspring 
from on high again shot forth its first 
pale beams across the bosom of the 
deep. The great spirit of human 
knowledge, moved by the divinity that 
stirs within, gave indications of ap- 
proaching wakefulness, and direaly 
murmured oracles in its latter sleep.— 
The second birth of revelation and of 
christianity was at hand. Luther was 
up and doing. The immortal cham- 

ion of reason and religion was train- 
ing himself unconsciously, but not un- 
known to God, for the predestined 
combat. No mere man ever did, nor 
will the nature of things perhaps ad- 
mit that any man ever hereafter 
should, effect so much for the liberty 
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of thought and conscience, and the 
universal hapviness of mankind, The 
lofty and ennobling principles which 
he asserted were pregnant with life, 
and prolific of freedom. They were 
not confined in their application to one 
country, or to one generation, but 
adapted for all nations and all time— 
yea! and after time for all eternity, to 
which they lead, and on which they 
teach us to set all our hopes. 

It is from the want of a deep, prac- 
tical persuasion, that all things in this 
onal depend upon fixed laws, that 
there can be no effect without a cause, 
and those causes too commensurate, 
either intrinsically or by relation, to 
the effects produced, that men are 
willing to put up with arguments and 
opinions, substantially so absurd and 
illogical as they do, and to live as it 
were by chance, waiting, with gaping 
mouths and wondering eyes,to see what 
will turn up next: The error, however, 
is a very wide-spread one, and lies at 
the bottom of many worthless theories 
as well as those of politics and history. 
It is this wretched mistaking of secon- 
dary for primary causes, of symptoms 
for diseases, that has produced most, if 
not all, of the miserable materialism 
and infidelity, which have proved, from 
time to time, the blot and the humilia- 
tion of the human intellect. And 
thus in politics, even at this day, a 
great majority of the loud-voiced ha- 
ranguers about the right of resistance, 
(a right which it has been well said, the 
people ought never to remember, nor 
the rulers ever to forget), seriously be- 
lieve that the refusal of Hampden to 
pay ship money was the principal cause 
of the civil wars in the 17th century. 
No doubt both this, and the act which 
made the parliament indissoluble by 
the crown, and the attempt of the King 
to seize the five members ; all were in- 
strumental in accelerating the crisis, but 
to pretend or think that they were 
first and leading causes, so that if these 
things had not been, neither would the 
civil struggle which ensued have ever 
taken place, is of that calibre of child- 
ish wisdom which affirms that the spur 
of the rider is the cause of the fleet- 
ness of the horse, or the gilded pipes 
of the organ the cause of its modulated 
sound. 

But there is a natural eagerness in 
the minds of all, adults as well as 
children, to find out some. cause or 


other for every apparent effect.— 
Hence the majority, not sufficiently 
long-sighted or informed, to discern 
the potential agency of, it may be, an 
obscure, first cause, easily and indo- 
lently lapse into the belief, which they 
perhaps {eel necessary to their repose, 
that some more visible and contiguous 
events sufficiently account for results 
with which their connexion is more im- 
mediately apparent, and upon which 
their operation is more sensibly de- 
monstrable. 

The accession of Charles I. took 
place at one of those critical periods to 
which political as well as natural bo- 
dies seem to be subject. The Com- 
mons possessed little real power, or 
influence over the councils of the na- 
tion for a very long time after they 
were recognized as one of the three 
estates of the realm. Even when the 
pow of the feudal nobility had been 

roken, some generations passed away 
before they became sensible of their 
great and growing strength. From 
Henry VII. to Elizabeth, the Execu- 
tive had acted with a high hand, and 
though no sovereign of the House of 
Tudor affected wholly to dispense with 
the appointed forms of the constitu- 
tion, the parliament had crouched at 
their feet in fear and submission. Eli- 
zabeth indeed found it necessary to 
curb their rising spirit by a vigorous 
exertion of her royal prerogative, and 
even Elizabeth might perhaps have failed 
in this, if the uniform wisdom of her go- 
vernment had not combined with the 
chivalrous feeling towards her person 
as a female sovereign, to impose upon 
the people a profound and well-merit- 
ed respect ; and if the nation had not 
been sensible of the blessings which 
they enjoyed under her singularly fa- 
voured reign. She surmounted unpre- 
cedented obstacles; she unravelled 
endless intricacies; established Pro- 
testantism, at home and abroad; shook 
Spain to its centre ; gave back to the 
nation the money which the Parlia- 
ment had voted to her use, and de- 
pended for her safety against Jesuits 
and assassins, upon nothing save the 
national pride, and the loving watch- 
fulness of her own people. 

With the accession of James Stuart 
began an wera of mixed imbecility and 
despotism. He was as flexible in tem- 
per, as he was arbitrary in principle. 
The circumstances under which he 
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had assumed the reins of government 
were favourable. The path of foreign 
and domestic policy was already 
chalked out for him, and by a master- 
hand ; experience had proved it too, 
to be the true one. he cloud of 
dangers and of difficulties which had 
frowned upon the youth of his female 
redecessor was all but dissipated. 

hings were in that train, that obsta- 
cles which Elizabeth and Burleigh 
could scarcely conquer, might now 
have been removed by even James and 
Buckingham. But all these advan- 
tages of position were thrown away. 
James, though by nature almost super- 
stitiously attached to peace, was forced 
into an impolitic war by popular cla- 
mour, fostered and fomented by his 
unworthy favorite. It is unnecessary 
to trace here the downward steps of 
folly, and treachery, and cowardice, by 
which King James’s councils were be- 
trayed into the lowest depths of na- 
tional degradation. It is more essen- 
tial to our present purpose to observe, 
that notwithstanding the arguments 
which prevailed at court, in favour of 
the divine right of despotism, and the 
inculeation of civil servitude, under 
the impious pretext of religious obedi- 
ence, the Commons of England now 
began both to feel and to exercise their 
real power, and when Charles suc- 
ceeded, they had already reached a 
disposition and ability not only to use, 
but to abuse it. 

We mean not to deny, or palliate, 
the errors and misgovernment of James 
and Charles, from 1603 to 1640. That 
national honour was betrayed ; that 
public trade was unduly monopolized ; 
that a court faction was created upon 
principles unknown, except to be con- 
demned, by the constitution, that the 
great right of an English freeman, not 
to be taxed without the consent of par- 
liament, was violated:; that regal inde- 
pendence and arbitrary power were 
sought to be established : these things 
are to be found where none will doubt 
the authority, in Lord Clarendon. 
Royalist as he is, few will deny Lord 
Clarendon to have been a wise, a 
statesman-like, and a religious histo- 
rian; a christian philosopher, and, 
what is far more remarkable, a chris- 
tian politican. His work is full of con- 
stitutional wisdom. Tinged, doubt- 
less, sometimes, with the strong anti- 
pathies, which wrong,and suffering, and 
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final triumph naturally produce, but 
presenting, nevertheless, ample mate- 
rials for profound reflection, and sug- 
gesting the most persuasive arguments, 
and the most pregnant proofs of one 
essential article in the political creed 
of every sober and discerning English- 
man, namely, the necessary connexion, 
the thorough intercommunion of the 
Established Church, and the establish- 
ed form of civil government. “ Mani- 
fold as are the blessings,” says a great 
modern political writer, from whom we 
mean to borrow largely in what fol- 
lows, “for which Englishmen are be- 
holden to the institutions of their 
country, there is no part of those insti- 
tutions from which they derive more 
important advantages than from its 
church establishment ; none by which 
the temporal condition of all ranks has 
been so materially improved. So many 
of our countrymen would not be un- 
grateful for these benefits, if they 
knew how numerous and how great 
they are, how dearly they were prized 
by our forefathers, and at how ion a 
— they were purchased for our in- 

eritance ; by what religious exertions 
what heroic devotion, what precious 
lives, consumed in pious labours, wasted 
away in dungeons, or offered up amid 
the flames. This is a knowledge 
which, if duly inculcated, might arm 
men’s hearts against the pestilent errors 
of these distempered times. Herein 
it will be seen that when the errors, 
and the crimes, and the corruptions of 
the Romish church were at the worst, 
the day-break of the Reformation ap- 
peared among us: the progress of that 
reformation through evil and through 
good ; the establishment of a church, 
pure in its doctrines, irreproachable in 
its order, beautiful in its forms ; and 
the conduct of that church proved 
both in adverse and in prosperous 
times, alike faithful in its principles, 
whenit adhered to the monarchy during 
a successful rebellion, and when it 
opposed the monarch who would have 
brought back the Romish superstition, 
and together with the religion, would 
have overthrown the liberties of Eng- 
land. It has saved us from temporal, 
as well as spiritual despotism. We 
owe to it our moral and intellectual 
character as a nation; much of our 
private happiness—much of our public 
strength. Whatever should weaken 
it, would, in the same degree, injure 
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the common weal ; whatever should 
overthrow it, would in sure and imme- 
diate consequence bring down the 
goodly fabric of the Constitution, where- 
of it is a constituent and necessary 
part. Ifthe friends of the Constitu- 
tion understand this as clearly as its 
enemies, and act upon it as consis- 
tently and as actively, then will the 
Church and State be safe, and with 
them the liberty and the prosperity of 
our country.” 

Charles I. succeeded to a war, con- 
ducted as feebly as it had been rashly 
undertaken, and to an exhausted trea- 
sury. The House of Commons re- 
fused supplies for a contest, which had 
unquestionably been of their own seek~- 
ing, and thus, at the commencement 
of his reign, the King unexpectedly 
found himself at variance with his Par- 
liament. A crisis had arrived at which 
it might have been possible, had there 
been prudence on both sides, to have 
defined and balanced the Constitution 
without a struggle. The political 
reform, really needful, might have been 
effected with less difficulty than had 
attended our religious reformation, 
because there was less evil to be cor- 
rected. But the men by whom popu- 
lar opinion was directed, aimed at 
more than the correction of real grie- 
vances, and the throne was surrounded 
by councillors, of whom some were 
weak, and others treacherous, whilst 
Charles distrusted no one so much as 
himself. To this infirmity of purpose 
it was owing, that he did not make 
himself an absolute King, after it was 
rendered impossible for him to govern 
as a constitutional one. The experi- 
ment of ruling without a parliament, 
and raising by his own prerogative 
the necessary revenues, which the 
Commons persisted in withholding, 

ight have succeeded, and the liberties 
of England might have then been lost, 
had not a stronger, or at least a more 
active principle than the abstract love 
of liberty been opposed to the success 
of Charles. 

In every European state there exist 
two grand and master principles of 
essential being, which, not sometimes 
or often, but ever and always are 
silently and irresistibly operating every 
change that ameliorates, every struggle 
that convulses the frame of human so- 
ciety. These are the principle of per- 
manency, and the principle of progres- 


sion. These two distinct and opposite 
tendencies have each their visible ex- 
ponents and representatives, as distinct 
and peculiar. Ina sound, and whole- 
some, and not unduly excited state of 
rere the principle of ee is 
embodied, and, as it were, personified 
in the aristocratic classes generally— 
the noblesse, the clergy,and the gentry, 
resident upon, and drawing their re- 
sources from landed property. In all 
these there is, for the most part, an in- 
stinctive repugnance to innovation—a 
prudent fear of theoretic experiments 


—a comparative indifference to poli-- 


tical rights, till the private and the 
personal are thought to be in jeopardy. 
Progression, on the other hand, ani- 
mates and impels the mercantile, the 
manufacturing, and the merely literary 
classes. In some of these the pride of 
wealth, acquired by the individual’s 
own exertion, the levelling spirit of 
barter, and in some, perhaps, the irrita- 
tion of feeling produced by a conscious- 
ness of inferiority in position in the 
social scale, to those towhom they deem 
themselves intellectually superior ; and 
in some, it may be, the ardent imagina- 
tions of youth, or the theoretical rea- 
sonings of learning, operate still more 
actively, and therefore more power- 
fully towards innovation and change. 
Hence, it a be justly, as well as 
charitably, concluded, that upon the 
two principles coming to an actual 
struggle between themselves, great and 
wise and good men will often be found 
ranged on opposite sides, equally honest 
and equally sincere in their intentions 
for their country’s weal. Thus much, 
at least, may well be borne in mind, 
when endeavouring to form a just con- 
ception of the motives and the relations 
of the parties opposed to each other 
in the civil wars of 1641 ; and still more 
this should be had in lasting remem- 
brance, as fatally evinced alike in the 
English great rebellion, and the first 
French revolution, that the efforts 
which are primarily directed to the re- 
dress of real grievances, are afterwards 
too surely turned to the worst purposes 
of democratic tyranny. A parliament 
which originally offered little more than 
a legitimate resistance to —— 
proceeded, after the accomplishment 
of all it ought to have effected, to such 
intolerable lengths in its subsequent acts 
and requirements, as to drive from its 
councils into the ranks of the royalists, 
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many of the most distinguished speak- 
ers and movers in laying open the ori- 
ginal grievances of the nation, and 
demanding reform and redress of the 
King. 

Radical reformers, whether they 
breathe the air of England or of France, 
whether they rejoice in the denomina- 
tion of rooters, or roundheads, or of 
sansculottes, are an insatiate people. 
Like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
their cry is ever “ give, give,” and their 
joy is not full till they are gorged with 
blood. Which of their just demands 
was not granted by Charles? Which 
even of their cruel and unreasonable 
requisitions was not conceded, so as it 
were not utterly inconsistent with all 
law and order? Had they not sent 
Laud to the tower and Stafford to the 
Block? They had destroyed the Courts 
of the High Commission and the Star- 
Chamber. They had reversed the pro- 
ceedings, confirmed by the voices of 
the King’s Judges, in the matter of 
ship-money. They had taken from the 
King his ancient and undoubted privi- 
lege touching the order of knighthood. 
They had provided that after their dis- 
solution, triennial parliaments should 
be holden, and that their own power 
should continue till in the condescen- 
sion of their wisdom they should be 
pleased to lay it down of themselves. 
What more could they desire? But it 
was not enough that they had taken 
from their King all his oppressive 
powers, and many that were most salu- 
tary—it was not enough that they had 
filled his council board with his enemies 
and his prisons with his adherents—it 
was not enough that they had raised a 
furious rabble to shout and swagger 
under the doors and windows of his 
royal palace—it was not enough that, 
complaining of intolerance themselves, 
they had denied all toleration to others 
—that they had urged against forms, 
scruples more childish than those of 
any formalist—that they had perse- 
cuted the least remnant.of the Popish 
rites, with more than the bitterness of 
the Popish spirit. But besides all this, 
they must needs have the command of 
the King’s army, and full power to 
massacre all they deemed his friends, 
and therefore their own foes. 
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The power of the sword is not one 
fit to be possessed by the commons, nor 
was that sword which they then drew, 
in defiance of the pan of the 
King, wielded for their advantage, or 
sheathed again at their command. 
Then, as since, civil anarchy soon 
paved the way to military despotism. 
“ Some devils,” says the allegory, “are 
easily raised, but never to be laid,” so 
that if the unlucky magician calls them 
up, he will be forced to find them in 
constant employment, for though they 
are bound to obey his behests while he 
has work for them to do, yet if he leave 
them for one moment unoccupied by 
mischief of his own brewing, they 
on their destructive claws upon him- 
self. 

Such a foul fiend is a mob, or a 
modern political union. They who 
evoke it, who avail themselves of its 
power to work their own selfish or 
wicked ends, cannot dismiss it when 
the deed is done. They are at once 
its masters and its slaves. Let them 
not fail to find for it task after task of 
rapine and destruction. They dare not 
leave it for a moment in repose, lest it 
turn and rend them in pieces. 

But time and space fail us to tell, at 
present, how with these “rude and 

commons” even religion changed 
her blessed nature. How she ceased 
to be the parent of arts and letters, of 
wholesome knowledge, of peaceful in- 
nocence, and cheerful godliness. How 


in the place of these came sour looks 
and whining tones, the chattering of 
fools and the ow 


ells of madmen. 
troopers onal from the tops of tubs 
against the sons of Belial, and drum- 
mers rang the changes on the hollow- 
ness of Popery with all the self-satisfied 
infallibility of the Pope himself. 

From the time that systematic op- 
position to the establishment had been 
commenced in the commons, by a few 
persons, then called by an odd coinci- 
dence of nicknames, “ Rooters,” the 
danger to the Church, and through it 
to the State, was foreseen and foretold. 

God grant that in this our day the 
effort to avert it may be more wise and 
energetic, and, — his good guid- 
ance, more happy and successful. 
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8 Lines to the Absent. 


TO THE ABSENT BEYOND OCEAN. 


I, 


In fancy’s hush’d dominions 
Comes thy spirit to me, 

Swept upon Love's pinions 
Across the midnight sea. 


A spell is weaving o’er me 

As it floats before me, 

And charms me from the slumber 

That doth the flesh encumber, 

Up to the rapt communion 

oF a mysterious union, 

Where, each the other folding 

Is speechlessly beholding 

Above, what angels shew us, 

And time and earth below us. 

’Tis joyous, ‘tis enchanting, 

When spirits, fluttering, panting, 
Thus loos’d a season from the unconscious day, 
Burst in their immortality away ! 


II. 


Then swiftly are we tracing 
Back on the scroll of fate 

What time had been effacing 
Whilst we were separate. 


As kindred souls thus nightly, 
In fancy hover brightly 
Above renascent hours, 
Like fire-flies over flowers, 
The links of strong affection 
Spring to their old connexion, 
And the fairy chain that bound us 
Is rivetted around us. 
For spirits suffer only 
When they are ’reft and lonely, 
But when they are together, 
And feather touches feather, 
*Tis o’er love’s mysteries their long wings meet, 
Like the twin cherubs of the Mercy-seat. 


ADVENA. 
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Turkey and Greece. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


THE SULTAN, AND CAPO D’ISTRIAS.* 


—_—_— 


There is no country, perhaps, which 
has ever exhibited a more interesting 
spectacle, than the Turkish Empire does 
at this moment. It is now nearly five 
centuries since an obscure people from 
the mountains of Asia burst into Chris- 
tian Europe, and, with the Koran in one 
hand and the sword in the other, estab- 
lished themselves on its eastern coasts, 
subverted the remains of a mighty em- 
ne which had given laws to the then 

nown world for 2000 years, endeavour- 
ed to extinguish all the arts of civilized 
life as derogatory from their military 
character, destroyed libraries and every 
source of human knowledge as a mat- 
ter of conscience, and finally enlarged 
their limits on every side, till they oc- 
cupied the fairest portion of Christen- 
dom, extended their conquests into the 
very heart of it, and seemed designed 
as it were by Providence, to extirpate 
the Religion of the Gospel, and sub- 
stitute in its place that of the Koran. 

For avenel centuries they seemed to 
persevere in this object. While all the 
people about them were advancing in 
the race of improvement, adopting new 
lights which the ingenuity of man in- 
vented, and ameliorating their social 
state by the discoveries of art and sci- 
ence, the Turks refused to move. 
They rejected with disdain every thing 
which was not found in their koran. 
All necessary kitowledge, they said, is 
contained in that book, and anything 
not contained in it, is worse than use- 
less. Under this impression they fan- 
cied themselves the chosen of the 
earth, and the perfection of the human 
race; and that any change could not 
be an improvement, and so must be a 
deterioration. Even their very bar- 
barous language they considered as a 
mark of their superiority, and the man 
who was known to have learned any 


other lost his cast, and was an object of 
contempt and persecution to all true 
Mussulmans. Among the characteristics 
of this race was a bigotted attachment to 
their own residence, and a total seclu- 
sion from that of every other. A Turk 
not only never came to the house of a 
stranger, but no stranger ever came to 
him. He never voluntarily went abroad 
to see foreign countries, and if a fo- 
reigner visited his, he was not invited 
or encouraged, but merely tolerated, as 
an inferior being, who came to learn 
something better than he could learn 
at home. Even the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, who appeared as Representa- 
tives of the Crowned Monarchs of 
Europe, and were, among every other 
people, received on terms of equality 
and respect, as the images of the Sove- 
reigns they represented, were scarcely 
recognised by this people. An order 
was actually issued, that they should 
be washed, fed, and clothed in the 
Divan, before they were deemed fit 
to be admitted into the same place with 
the august Padisha, and then they 
were dragged as it were before him ; 
nor did he condescend to speak to or 
even look at them, during the few 
minutes they were allowed to stand in 
his presence. 
henever this hauteur and tyranny 
could display itself, it was strongly 
expressed. The subjects of other 
wers, allowed to reside in the Turk- 
ish dominions, were called Franks, as 
being amenable only to their own sove- 
reigns, and free from the domination and 
exactions of the people among whom 
they lived ; and this they enjoyed by 
certain concessions slowly and reluc- 
tantly made, and called itulations ; 
but the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
were liable to every oppression and 
degradation. They were all supposed 
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to have forfeited their lives, at the 
taking of Constantinople, and were 
living by sufferance ever since, ‘To 
this end an annual tribute called haratch, 
was imposed on them, as a capitation 
tax, and as soon as a man. paid it, and 
not till then, he hada security that he 
would be permitted to wear his head 
for the current year. 

Even the proud and disdainful Turk 
himself submitted to a tyranny greater 
than that which he had imposed upon 
others.. By ancient usage not only the 
property but the lives of hissubjects were 
at the absolute disposal of the Sultan, as 
descended from Mahomet, and he was 
allowed, as of inherent right, to kill 
fifty of his subjects every day peremp- 
torily, and as many more as he could 
show cause for. This was exercised 
with such unsparing ferocity by some 
of the monarchs, that they obtained 
names indicative of their awful charac- 
ter ; one was called J/derim or Thun- 
derbolt, as if his wrath was an instru- 
ment.of Heaven; and even to this day, 
the common appellation in the mouth of 
every Turk, when he speaks. of the 
Sultan, is Hunker, the Manslayer. 

To keep up the relations in which 
their political situation unavoidably, 
though reluctantly entangled them, it 
was necessary to send occasionally 
though rarely, Ambassadors into other 
countries, = od being men of generally 
more intellect than their fellows, re- 
marked the difference between them- 
selves and those among whom they re- 
sided, brought back with them new 
lights on. various subjects, and were 
sometimes hardy enough to propose 
to introduce improvements at home ; 
but most of those unfortunate per- 
sons, who thus obtained a glimmering 
of intelligence and endeavoured to en- 
lighten their countrymen, fell victims 
to their temerity.. Even Sultans them- 
selves destroyed the halo of awe and 
respect which, as descendants of the 
Prophet, was cast round their charac- 
ters, as soon as they attempted to en- 
lighten the venerable ignorance of their 
subjects, and they fell victims to their 
innovations, with no more regard to 
their person than was paid to the mean- 
est Raya. It thus happened that the 
Turk, who had succeeded to the place 
and occupied the station of the most 
intelligent people in the world, con- 
tinued to be the most ignorant; that he 
who was in contact with all the lights 


of modern science, remained in total 
darkness, and that up to the year 1826 
this European people, great in power, 
extent, aud popu ation, actually per- 
sisted in being the same, stubborn, bru- 
tal, ignorant, prejudiced, puerile, race 
that crossed the Hellespont in 1363, 

To this state of things, one enlight- 
ened and energetic man put a termi- 
nation, The present Sultan, endued 
with singular sagacity to know, and un- 
shaken intrepidity to execute,. deter- 
mined no longer to be bound down by 
the tyranny of custom, or the preju- 
dice of ignorance, and at once under- 
took a reform of a nature so extensive 
as, perhaps, never before entered the 
head of a Turk. In the execution of 
his enlightened projects, he had to en- 
counter all that virulence of animosity 
to which a predecessor, and a near re- 
lation had fallen a victim. Matters 
came to an issue between him and the 
most ignorant and prejudiced part of 
his subjects, till the existence of both 
became incompatible, and one or the 
other must be destroyed. The genius 
and destiny of the sultan prevailed— 
the Janissaries were extirpated—their 
very name like that of Eratostratus, 
was prohibited to be pronounced—and 
after one of the most bold but fright- 
ful acts of energy, that ever distin- 
guished a monarch, Mahomet created 
an unanimity of assent to his plans of 
improvement, by killing every man 
who differed with him in opinion, 

Having thus silenced all opposition, 
he began his improvement with no 
sparing hand. 

It was at first supposed that his 
Ew were merely military, and that 
1is only object was to establish the Ni- 
zam Dgettid, and discipline his sol- 
diers, onthe European principle. The 
ortas of the Janissaries and other mili- 
tary had been a mere rabble ; ovny 
man dressed and armed as he pleased, 
marchedashe liked, and generallyspeak- 
ing, was subject to no controul but 
his own caprice. They were now 
formed into regular regiments, com- 
pletely armed with muskets, and 
screwed bayonets, having pouches and 
cross belts ; and, instead of the loose 
and cumbrous robes, slippers, and tur- 
bans, which, however picturesque to 
view, were sad impediments to mili- 
tary movements, officers and soldiers 
were tightly equipped in Wellington 
coats, pantaloons, and boots, and regu- 
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larly paraded. Toa stranger who had 
left Constantinople before the Revo- 
lution, and visited it immediately after, 
the change in a year or two was very 
striking. The military used to have some- 
thing’of mystery aboutit, that noone ever 
saw ; it was like some secret engine of 
despotism that lay concealed till it was 

ushed out with rude and fearful vio- 
ence, and then again disappeared.— 
People never had a sight of it, except 
they met it in straggling groups on a 
mareh ; and when arrived in towns, it 
was shut up in kishlas or barracks, 
which, like the mosques, no one was 
allowed to enter. 

The first sound that now strikes a 
stranger, on entering the city, is that of 
a fine military band, and the first sight 
is a regular regiment marching through 
the streets. If he goes in the morning 
or evening to a public parade, he will 
see soldiers drawn outin line, regu- 
larly exercised, and hear excellent 
music, to which groups of well-dressed 
people are listening, while they walk 
up and down. ’Tis true, there are 
many things in this approximation to 
European usage, which still remind 
him that he is not at the Horse-guards 
or the Castle-yard. The soldiers ap- 
pearto have no shirts, they are not 
yet reconciled to the restraint of a stiff 
black stock, and the shoes which they 
have taken in exchange for slippers, are 
not in the neatest order; the greatest 
number are down at the heels, as if they 
were still slippers, and they are all 
dirty as if they never had been cleaned. 
—Every man got brushes for the pur- 
pose, but they have not yet been re- 
conciled to them. Some.orthodox On- 
bachi suggested that they were made 
of hog’s bristles, and they thought the 
hair of this unclean animal would onl 
defile them still more. These, and si- 
milar circumstances, trifling as they 
are, are yet indications of the invete- 
racy of habit, and the difficulty which 
the sultan had in conquering prejudices 
deeply rooted. 

When his military reform was effect- 
ed, he applied himself to other depart- 
ments, and soon displayed an equal 
energy in every improvement. One 
of the greatest impediments to the in- 
troduction of knowledge, arose from the 
inveterate hostility of the Turks to any 
language but their own. Very few 
could read, and those few merely read 
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the Koran, almost the only book in Tur- 
key, and that in an oriental language. 
When it was necessary to hold a com- 
munication with other nations on affairs 
of national policy, there was not a Turk 
to be found in the empire, who was able 
to maintain a conversation with any 
European agent, and it was always ne- 
cessary to employ a Greek or a Frank 
as the medium of intelligence. Among 
the first acts of the sultan, was one to 
establish a school for European lan- 
guages, and it was made a point, that 

urks of rank should educate their 
children at it, in order to qualify them 
to become drogomans or interpreters, 
whenever it became necessary. This 
was at once an introduction to Euro- 
pean literature, and tearing asunder the 
veil that concealed it from their view. 
But a few years ago, it was a hopeless 
and sometimes hazardous attempt to 
address a Turk in any language but his 
own. It is now common to meet well- 
dressed men who can talk with you in 
French, Italian, and English more rare- 
ly ; for the latter is a language of ex- 
ceedingly limited circulation even 
among the Franks. 

A printing press had for many years 
been established at Constantinople, but 
had fallen into total disuse, till an at- 
tempt was made to revive it by Sultan 
Selim, among his other efforts to en- 
lighten and improve his subjects ; but 
this was too daring an enterprize for a 
well-meaning, but timid man ; he soon 
fell a victim to his innovation, and his 
printing-office and his paper manu- 
factory, for which he had given up one 
of his own palaces, were spurned at 
and east into oblivion, when he him- 
self had been put to death. But his 
more energetic successor not only re- 
vived them, but added an innovation 
altogether increditable to those who 
had only known the Turks a few 
years ago. We remember an editor 
of a London periodical, who, through 
inadvertency, inserted a paragraph 
that a newspaper was established at 
Constantinople—there was no epithet 
of ridicule that was not cast in his 
teeth by his contemporaries, and he 
was obliged in a subsequent number to 
apologize for his mistake. What will 
the scoffers now'say, when they learn, 
that the Sultan has established not one, 
but four different newspapers in the 
several languages spoken in Turkey, 
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that every one of his subjects may be 
enlightened by a periodical printed in 
his own tongue. 

The first is in the Turkish, published 
at the public printing-office now esta- 
blished at the Porte ; this is nominally 
conducted by an Effendi, who has, 
since the opening of the office, distin- 
guished himself by other literary pub- 
lications, but the real editor is known, 
or said to be the Sultan, who’ writes 
himself some of the leading articles. 
The next issues from the patriarchal 

ress of the Armenians in their own 
anguage, and circulates among that 
numerous community. The third is 
printed at the press of the Greek Pa- 
triarch, ‘in Romaic or modern Greek, 
and enlightens the inhabitants of the 
Fanal ; and the fourth is in French, 
for the Franks, and descendants of 
the Genoese, and other Europeans 
in Pera. All these are published 
weekly, and very extensively read. 
It is understood, that every Pacha, Muz- 
zeleim, or other public man, must take 
a copy, as well for himself as for his dis- 
trict ; so that in this way they are not 
confined to the capital, but sent over 
the provinces. 

As yet the limited capabilities of 
the Turks impede their use by in- 
dividuals. —— the mass of the 

vulation a very few, comparatively, 
ae able to read them ; but it is quite 
common for a number of persons to 
hire a reading room, where they sit 
round ‘on stools, smoaking their chi- 
boques, or nargellais, while a capable 
man is elevated in the centre, and 
reads the news for the company. Such 
a mode of communicating printed 
knowledge, is superseding the oral 
information of the story-teller, who was 
formerly the only enlightened man 
in the empire, from whom the Turks 
derived amusement and information. 
The number of readers is daily in- 
creasing, and im coffee-houses men 
are sometimes seen poring over the 
Gazette with their coffee, as in Lon- 
don or Paris. 

The information contained in these 
periodicals is very varied and generally 
taken from the European papers. 
Many articles appear on arts and 
sciences, and useful improvements ; 
many on literature, historical events, 
and amusing tales, and many on po- 
lities. The freedom allowed in this 
latter is unexpeetedly great ; debates 


in the Chamber of Deputies and House 
of Commons, are extracted from the 
French and English newspapers, and 
the names and sentiments of M. Dupin 
and Mr. O’Connell are actually printed 
in See i nf Gazettes, and the 
most violent declamation on liberty 
permitted to’ be read by Mussulmans 
and Armenians. It is true, indeed, 
the Sultan is not treated with the 
licence indulged against the Kings 
of France and England, and his name 
is never mentioned but with respect 
and admiration ; it is always introduced 
as connected with some recent benefit 
he has conferred, or some improvement 
he has made, and never coupled with 
that gross and unmeaning personal 
adulation in which the * Morning Post,” 
and other of such similar organs in- 
dulge to —_— royalty. 

The state of medical science was 
as low as that of literature; and 
the miserable expedients of the Hakins, 
or Turkish doctors, consisted in little 
more than amulets and charms. Frank 
physicians were held in higher estima- 
tion than the natives, and the city and 
country towns were inundated with 
— from Germany, France, and 

taly, who having failed in other specu- 
lations, took up the trade of medicine, 
of which they were more profoundly 
ignorant, than of any other. To ob- 
viate the fatal effects of this, the Sultan 
established a school of medicine and 
surgery at the Porte, and set over it a 
Doctor Sat, an ingenious and intelligent 
Frenchman ; in this school a course 
of lectures is given in the ‘various 
branches of pharmacy, surgery, chemis- 
try, and anatomy, and it is attended by 
two or three hundred pupils, from 
whom are taken the army medical 
officers, after a competent course of 
education. It is said that the dissec- 
tion of human bodies will be soon in- 
troduced, and, notwithstanding the hor- 
ror and repugnance of Turks, in gene- 
ral, to such a pollution, it is not, 
perhaps, greater than that entertained 
by many Christians in these countries, 
who think themselves very intelligent. 
Already has some approximation been 
made ‘towards it. A student, who 
could not comprehend the mechanism 
of some part of the frame from mere 
description, contrived to get at a 
human body, and cutting off the part, 
he brought it next day to lecture for 
the edification of his companions, who 
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examined it without repugnance. The 
Sultan is| favourable to it, and no 
doubt will have it ado 
- Among the prejudices of this kind 
which he has already conquered is that 
against. vaccination. The strong and 
extravagant notions of predestination 
entertained by the Turks, had hitherto 
been carried so far, that they deemed 
it an act of impiety to take any precau- 
tions against that which Allah was 
pleased to send, and they rejected vac- 
cination on this principle. But the 
Sultan adopted the argument of a 
Frank physician, that the process was 
nota ae but a therapeutic, not 
intended as a protection against a com- 
ing evil, or to prevent a disease, but to 
heal one already existing in embryo, in 
the-human constitution ; and to show his 
own conviction on the point, he had 
his children vaccinated by the Doctor. 
His subjects soon were, or affected to 
be, satisfied with the propriety of the 
distinction, but were probably still 
more influenced by the example, and 
the practice thus introduced and recom- 
mended is gradually expanding itself. 
But the greatest benefit rendered in 
this way to his subjects, is the establish- 
ment of a quarantine. Even after the 
awful visitation of the plague in 1812, 
the Turks of Constantinople could not 
be: induced to take any precautions 
against this fearful malady. They saw 
that the Franks, who shut themselves 
up from all communication or contact 
with the infected, escaped amidst the 
carnage that surrounded them; yet 
they could not be persuaded to follow 
their example. They would not venti- 
late the apartment or wash the clothes 
in which the infected died, least it 
should appear like a distrust in Provi- 
dence;,and they carried this rooted 
misapprehension so far, that they would 
not suffer prayers to be offered up in 
the mosques to stay the plague, lest 
even that should appear to be a mur- 
— against the decrees of Allah, 
though 1000 persons a day were car- 
ried out of a particular gate to be 
buried. The Sultan was the first of 
his nation, who conquered this most 
Turkish absurdity. In the year 1830 
he determined to establish a quaran- 
tine, on European principles, notwith- 
standing the many digicu ties he had to 
encounter from local causes, as well as 
from the prejudices and superstitions 
of his subjects. The narrow straits 
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of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, be- 
ing little more than ferries, afford faci- 
lities of communication between. Asia 
and Europe, which it would seem im- 
possible. to impede; and when. the 
plague was raging in one quarter of the 
globe, there seemed no means of pre- 
venting its importation into the. other. 
Not. deterred by these and similar 
impediments, he applied to the Am- 
bassadors of the different powers resi- 
dent at Pera, for information on their 
respective quarantine establishments, 
to enable him to, adopt. the best plan 
for the. purpose. The application to 
our Ambassador, Sir. R. Gordon, was 
forwarded \to|, England, and orders 
were sent to Malta that the plan of the 
noble, Lazaretto at that place, should 
be sent to Constantinople. But: this 
on examination, was found susceptible 
of much improvement, and one on a 
new model, adapted to the local cir- 
cumstances of Turkey, was drawn up, 
With this Captain Schembri, the intel- 
gent superintendant at Malta, arrived 
at Pera in May, 1831, when it was 
submitted to the Sultan and approved 
of, and orders were issued from the 
Porte for its future adoption. It 
is deeply to be regretted that the em- 
barrassments and difficulties in which 
the government were soon after in- 
volved haye prevented, hitherto, the 
completion of this plan, which when 
carried. into effect, will be the. most 
perfect of its kind in the world. . The 
edifice alone will cost 1,600,000 pias- 
ters, or about) £20,000 of our money, 
and instead of being a gloomy filthy 
prison, where everything that..is. dis- 
gusting and depressing to the spirits is 
added to rigid imprisonment like as in 
European Lazarettos, (as those. who 
have been incarcerated in| them. can 
testify,) the apartments will be airy and 
elegant, ventilated by the breezes and 
enlivened by the current of the Bos 
phorus, situated in gardens and. plan- 
tations affording pleasant walks, and 
compensating for the necessary, deten- 
tion, by rendering it as healthful and 
agreeable as possible, We notice this 
intended establishment, because it is 
not generally known, and we) believe 
that few of our readers have ever heard 
of it... When. completed it will consi- 
derably abridge the peried.und. correct 
the annoyaaces of other quarantines, 
so ‘justly and universally complained of. 
Turkey is the great cradle of contagion, 
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to guard against which the nations of 
Europe have drawn round her a vast 
and impassible cordon of these qua- 
rantines. Should similar precautions 
be taken in Turkey also, for the preven- 
tion and extinction of this disease, ap- 
prehension and exclusion will cease, 
and a free communication be univer- 
sally established. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
enumerate the many similar prejudices 
conquered and the many improvements 
proposed or executed by this extrarodi- 
nary and enlightened Turk, for the 
benefit of his subjects, which have not 
re been published to the world we 

lieve by any traveller, many of which 
inability alone prevents him from car- 
rying into effect. When in 1831, Pera 
and a considerable part of Constanti- 
nople was burnt down by his inveterate 
enemies the Janissaries and their ad- 
herents, and 100,000 people were left 
without homes and lying in the bury- 
ing grounds, he not only distributed 
large sums of money among the suf- 
ferers, and allocated public edifices for 
their immediate shelter, but he formed 
a plan to prevent the recurrence of 
that evil. One cause of the numerous 
and destructive fires in the capital is 
the facilities afforded to incendiaries by 
the narrowness of the streets and the 
combustible materials of the edifice. 
When the houses were now destroyed, 
and nothing remained but an open 
space, he had immediately drawn up 
the plan of a new town, with spacious 
streets‘and squares, which standing on 
such a noble site, would have equalled 
or surpassed in beauty the finest cit 
in the wofld; in the mean time all 
building was suspended till the plan 
was complete and means were provided 
for carrying it into execution ; but many 
of the proprietors of the former houses 
were dacculs, poor shopkeepers, who 
suffered severely from the suspension of 
their trade, and many others were 
a in better circumstances, who 
iad interests which they would not 
surrender; and as there is yet no 
“ Commissioners for making wide and 
convenient. streets” with ample powers, 
as in Dublin, the Sultan was obliged to 
yield to the clamours of the poor and 
rich, and defer his plan till another 
conflagration afford him another oppor- 
tunity. 

Nor were his benefits and good in- 
tentions confined to the capital. Among 









the grievances complained of in Tur- 
key was the arbitrary manner in which 
the taxes were levied, every Pacha 
exacted what he pleased in his pacha- 
lie, and the revenue which came to the 
Crown was but a small part of what 
was squeezed from the poor peasant. 
An equitable tribute was laid on, its 
amount ascertained and stated, and no 
functionary under the severest punish- 
ment dared to exact more. The rigid 
and inflexible character of the Sultan 
soon effected implicit obedience to this 
regulation, which was not confined to 
Turks, but equally extended to all 
classes, and the despised and trampled 
on Raya, now found himself for the first 
time, really protected, and raised in 
the estimation of the government to a 
degree of consideration equal to that of 
his oppressors. 

There is perhaps no trait in the Sul- 
tan’s character more estimable than 
this. On the first insurrection of the 
Greeks, he applied himself with rigour 
and severity to suppress it, and though 
he has been charged, and justly, with 
acts of cruelty, not only to those actu- 
ally in arms, but to all who were known 
to have participated in the plan, which 
in fact include every Greek wherever 
he resided; yet his cruelties were 
always provoked by the greater atro- 
cities of the insurgents, and allowing 
for the difference of the Oriental cha- 
racter, they were not greater than any 
European Powers would and do use, 
to reduce to obedience their rebellious 
subjects. When, however, it was found 
hopeless to subdue them, and he was 
compelled to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence, he shewed no angry feelings 
to those who were left in his power ; 
on the contrary, as if to obliterate all 
sense of the past, he treated them with 
a kindness and protection which they 
had never before enjoyed. This was 
very remarkably displayed in the con- 
duct of the Greeks of Constantinople. 
A traveller who had left them sunk 
into the most abject depression, their 
houses pulled down, their churches 
dilapidated, themselves in poverty and 
rags, shrinking from notice and hiding 
at every corner, was surprised to find 
them, on his return after a short ab- 
sence, totally changed ; their houses 
generally repaired, their churches re- 
edified, themselves well dressed, cele- 
brating their festivals by dancing about 
the street, generally intoxicated not 
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only with joy but wine, and hustling 
the grave ‘Turks out of their way, as if 
they were actually masters in the city. 


_ So great was their indulgence, indeed 


in every way, that a rumour was spread 
abroad that the Sultan himself was in- 
clined to become a Christian ; and so 
far from the Greeks of the capital fly- 
ing to the Morea to enjoy the new-born 
liberty, which they so much cherished 
in imagination, that crowds of them 
abandoned their emancipated country 
to seek under the Sultan that safety 
and protection, which anarchy and op- 
pression denied them at home. 

Nor was this good faith, this sacrifice 
of anger and revenge confined to his 
subjects, but extended to foreign ene- 
mies. There never was an act of 
greater or more unjustifiable aggression 
against an independentand eventriendly 
nation, than that gallant but untoward 
one of Navarino. It was truly cha- 
racterized by the late King, when he 
said, the action deserved a ribbon, but 
the act deserved a halter. Yet when 
every one here expected that a just 
retaliation would be immediately made 
by an exasperated monarch for so gross 
and unprovoked an outrage, by visiting 
its consequences onthe persons and pro- 
perties of every subject of the offending 
governments which he had in his power, 
a firman was immediately issued in Tur- 
key for their more effectual protec- 
tion; and though they were abandoned. 
by their own Ambassadors, who fled 
from the consequences of the acts of 
those whom they represented, it only 
insured the more effectual security of 
those who remained behind, as if the 
very circumstance of being deserted 
gave them an additional claim on_ his 
care and attention. Nor was this pro- 
tection confined to the metropolis, but 
it extended to the remotest confines of 
the Turkish dominions, A friend of 
ours at this time left Constantinople 
with a companion, to proceed over- 
land to England. They were every- 
where treated with attention and res- 
pect by the authorities of the towns 
through which they passed, and a guard 
assigned them on the road; but when 
they arrived at a place near the fron- 
tiers, they told the Pacha they consi- 
dered it no longer necessary, and they 
had now no apprehension for their own 
safety. “If you have not,” said the 
Pacha, “ I have; my head is a pledge 


for yours as long as you remain within 
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my pachalic,” and he escorted them 
safely into the Banat of Temeswar 
out of the Turkish territory. When 
we consider the manner in which 
Christian powers think themselves jus- 
tified in treating the persons and pro- 
porites of their enemies, not only after 

ostilities have commenced, but even 
before war is declared and while peace 
and amity are anpues to subsist be- 
tween them, we think they might take 
lessons on the law of nations from this 
Mahomedan. 

The character and conduct of Ma- 
homed have been compared with that 
of Peter the Great, and there are many 
circumstances of resemblance ; the ex- 
termination of the Janissaries was simi- 
lar to that of the Strelitz, and the 
reforms to be introduced and the diffi- 
culties. to be surmounted, were alike 
in both countries ; but in many points 
the Sultan seems to have the superi- 
ority. He was less qualified by educa- 
tion, his orientalism was more repug- 
nant to change, he never left his own 
country to see the manners’of others ; 
his conquest over early prejudices and 
prepossessions was therefore proporti- 
onably greater and seemed some intui- 
tive illumination, rather than the calcu- 
lations of his reason or experience ; ‘in 
fact he was a Turk, and had to reform 
Turks, which the examples of centuries 
had proved to be the most difficult, dan- 
gerous, and hopeless attempt that ever 
was made by man. In. his personal cha- 
racter, too, he seems superior to hisgreat 
archetype. He never indulges in intem- 
perance. He has so far approximated to 
European habits that he sits at a table, 
uses a knife and fork, and has no scru- 
ples about taking a glass of wine, parti- 
cularly Champaigne, which he prefers ; 
but this is done in strict moderation, 
and never produces the brutal and 
bloody ferocity of Peter's brandy. He 
never obliterated the feelings of nature 
in his heart and sacrificed an only son, 
as if he had been a common malefae- 
tor: on the contrary, he is a fond and 
affectionate father, and in the very 
tempest and whirlwind of his various 
excitements, he is said to have behaved 
to his family with uniform calmness and 
gentleness, 

Who then can contemplate such a 
man and the nation he is reforming, 
without the deepest feelings of interest 
and sympathy ; he has brought his sub- 
jects to that state when they are about 
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to pass from an Asiatic to a European 
people, when the almost impenetrable 
wall of paqenuven which divided them 
is nearly broken down, when by the 
Providence of God, the lights they are 
every day receivi mp change, not 
only their views of civil policy but of 
religion, and they might finally be 
come members of the great Christian 
family ; but just at this critical mo- 
ment, a horde of barbarians from Africa, 
whose devastations already in Greece 
were so dreadful and ferocious, that 
they may boast, like Attala, that no 
ever grew in the track they left 
ind them, have threatened to hurl 
him from his throne, possess them- 
selves of his country, and, as a natural 
consequence, obliterate the traces of 
his.improvements, and render the 
Turks more Turks than ever. Happily 
these barbarians have been for the pre- 
sent stopped, and their designs sus- 
pended ; but surely it is the interest of 
ev Christian Power, that they 
should not be renewed, that the shield 
sal perneticn sure be. held over this 
reforming Tur is improving peo- 
ple, and the lights of civilined cane 
and feelings introduced among them 
should not be extinguished in Egyptian 
darkness. 


We have dwelt the longer on the 
of the Sultan because, though 

fairly appreciated in general, some tra- 
vellers have not done it justice. Among 
these is Mr. Slade. He writes with all 
the prejudice of a very John Bull, and 
in his condemnation of others becomes 
Turkish himself, as if he thought no- 
thing good could be found out of his 
own eountry. He begins his chapter 
on the Sultan by detailing “his crimes,” 
«his. despotism,” &e. Among the 
former he accuses him of causing the 
death of his brother and his own son. 
With respect to the first, it is a usage 
so.common in the East and so little 
turpitude is annexed to it, that how- 
ever revolting to our apprehension, it 
is there considered only as a necessary 
and,even useful policy. His brother 
Mustapha was a frivolous and cruel 
character, and he certainly caused his 
predecessor and amiable cousin Selim, 
to be put to death, and would probably 


have served hie brother in the same 
manny sa he was ome de and 

espatched as er unfit to reign 
or live ; and when Mahomed was taken 
from the Haram to succeed him, 
it does not spores by any certain evi- 
dence, that he had a hand in, or even 
a knowledge of, his death.* 

With respect to his son, the story, 
we believe, is altogether a fiction of 
prejudice, and circulated by the many 
enemies his reformation has naturally 
raised. The mysteries of the seraglio 
are generally impenetrable, but the 
present Sultan in Frank physici- 
ans, who make no secret of what they 
see and hear. The son aqeeur to be 
put to death was sickly ; he was first 
afflicted with the jaundice, and when 
the Doctor was introduced, he found 
him in a room lined with yellow silk, 
and was informed that this precaution 
was taken to conceal as much as possi- 
ble the colour of the child from. his 
father, lest it would too deeply affect 
him. This did not indicate the feel- 
ing of a man who meditated putting 
him to death. But it is well known 
the r boy died of the small pox, 
and that this was the immediate reason 
why the Sultan caused the rest of his 
children to be vacci 

He accuses him of “making war 

n trifles and wounding every preju- 
dice of his subjects to let them see that 
he considered their ancient usages ab- 
surd.” Where ancient usages are inter- 
woven with inveterate prejudice, foster 
our ignorance, stimulate our pride, and 
promote our bad passions, they are not 
trifles. The Turkish military dress 
was no trifle, for as long as it was worn, 
the improvement of the soldier was 
hopeless. The wise ministry of George 
II. thought the Highland dress no 
trifle, and they compelled the people 
to change it. The moment they laid 
aside the philibeg and put on breeches, 
they became good and peaceable 
subjects, and have continued so ever 
since. 

“ He talks of his “ despotism”—the 
despotism of a Turk! Some of his 
_— of this are not more happy than 

is charges. There existed in Nato- 
lia certain Feudal Lords called Deré 





* This, if we rightly recollect, is also the statement of Juchereau, a Frenchman, 
pp in Constantinople at the time, and has written a most interesting account 
event. 
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Beys, or Lords of the Valleys, who, 
on the first occupation of the country 
by the Turks, obtained large territo- 

. ties, ‘with certain arbitrary privileges 
annexed to them, which they exercised 
like similar feudatory Barons, who were 
once the curse of Europe. To re- 
strain their excesses, reduce their 
barbarous cavalry to the discipline of 
regular soldiers, confine them to a cer- 
tain tax, instead of allowing them the 
exaction of an arbitrary tribute, and so 
subject them to the common law of the 
Empire, could hardly be said to be a 
cruel or even an unwise act of despot- 
ism in any sovereign. To their resent- 
ment and co-operation Mr. Slade attri- 
butes the extraordinary success of the 
Egyptians in Asia, omitting a much 
more obvious cause. A number of the 
Janissaries were Asiatics, who after the 
first carnage was over were sent home to 
theamountof 12, or 15,000. Itwasthese 
fellows and their connections, rankling 
with a sense of the extinction of their 
corps, that first endeavoured, by their 
emissaries, to set fire to the capital, and 
then joined in large bodies the first in- 
vader promised to depose their 
adversary and restore their ancient 
abuses 


Nor is the charge of “ cruelty” better 
founded. When excited by the revolt 
or opposition of his subjects he did 
exercise an unsparing severity on both 
Greeks and Turks; but he has also 
shewn a lenity al er unknown in 
the former Turkis character. The 
deposition of a Pacha for any real’ or 
imputed offence, was formerly followed 
by certain death, as a necessary policy. 
When the Pacha of Albania, who had 
alarmed the Empire by his revolt, and 
in communication with ‘the disaf- 
feeted Janissaries, advanced as far as 
Sophia, was at length defeated and 
brought a prisoner to the capital, in 
1831, the exposure of his head was 
daily expected, like that of Ali Pacha’s. 
But to the astonishment of all, he was 
freely pardoned, and attached to his 
sovereign by an unprecedented tye in 
the annals of Turkey—forgiveness for 
the past and kindness for the future. 

“ But what particularly characterises 
him,” says he, “is unbending, obsti- 


nacy.” To undertake what he has ac- 
complished without such’ a~ quality; 
would be worse than absurd. Had he 


for.one. moment vacillated or shewn 
a disposition to yield to the Janissaries’ 
ox. IT. 
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dictation, he would have shared the fate 
of his predecessors, and deposition and 
death have terminated his reforms. ~ In 
endeavouring to reduce his Greek sub- 
jects to obedience, he did no more than 
every prudent Monarch could have 
done. He persevered as long as there 
was a chance or hope of success.— 
When there was not, he submitted to 
irresistible force with a good grace, and 
entered into engagements which he 
adhered to with inviolable faith. 

He is even accused of “ petty eco- 
nomy and unostentation,” as crimes. 
His daily donations to the distressed 
and his acivity to relieve the sufferers 
in every public calamity attest his use- 
ful liberality, while his new palaces, 
which adorn the Bosphorus’ prove that 
he is not inattentive to a proper display 
of magnificence. It is true he is very 
unostentatious, and is fond of retiring 
to an eminence on the Bosphorus, 
where he is seen sitting under alittle 
tent, with a few people at a distancé 
about him, to keep off intruders on his 
privacy. The man who wished to cor- 
rect the love of pomp and barbarous 
splendour of his subjects, and inculcate 

e simplicity of European mannéts 
could not set a better example. 

Ourauthor’s character of the leis 
no less prejudicedthan that of the Sultan. 
“ The various people above mentioned, 
(viz. Osmanilies, Armenians, Greéks, 
and Jews,) however different in ‘most 
points, have one common character—- 
@ total want of ‘conscience: Examine 
them as we may we we never find a trate 
of it.” With respectto many of the Turks 
we will let the Author of Zohrab, who 
was long and well acquainted with their 
character, reply to the charge: “ Let 
me ask any one who has lived in’ thé 
East, particularly in Turkey, ‘whether 
they have not been ‘acquainted ‘with 
Mahomedans there, whose’ conduct 
in life would have done credit to Chris 
tianity.” This is the language of a fait 
and candid observer, who does not'go 
forth with an overweening opinion’ of 
himself and his own, and d—mn: every 
one and every thing because: it is ‘not 
English. Similar testimony might be 
quoted for the Armenians, who are'a 
pentle, quiet, industrious le, 

'y resembling in disposition, character, 

and conduct of the’ Quakers of Eng- 

land. Among..the Greeks, with -all 

their fickleness and volatility, it.is well 

known that during the fearful.times of 
D 
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their insurrection, when the life and 
property of any individual among them 
were not worth an hour’s purchase, and 
terror and despair pervaded all, the 
most generous and devoted actions were 
ormed to each other. Property 
confided by those who fled to those 
who remained was restored, with invio- 
lable integrity, and life and limb was 
perilled by one. to conceal or forward 
the escape of another. In their deal- 
ings as merchants with other people, 
they are highly respectable, which is 
acknowledged i their Frank competi- 
tors, notwithstanding the envy and jea- 
lousy of commercial competition. Even 
some of the despised Jews are consider- 
ed perfectly trustworthy by those who 
know them. They are the brokers and 
bankers of the merchants, and credit 
and Property are freely confided to 
them. His sum of characters is 
concluded by the following extraordi- 
nary illustration.. “ Among such a peo- 
ple it is difficult at all times to divest 
ones self of an involuntary emotion, 
similar to that which is experienced, 
when viewing for the first time the 
rous movements of a steam en- 
gine, which appear immutable, subject 
to ne ordinary control. So we cannot 
help feeling if it be the interest of 
our ‘host, our seeming friend, to slay 
us, no moral tie, no human affection 
would, restrain, him.” We were well 
aware of the various. powers of steam, 
but we confess we never heard such an 
odd and. unintelligible application of it 
before. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Slade’s 
book is very informing and gives many 
excellent details of persons and things, 
particularly of the seat of the late war 
on the Balean mountains, which he 
visited from Constantinople, He is 
the last of the, many travellers who 
have. recently visited Turkey, and his 
accounts come down to a later period 
than those of any other, He left Con- 
cantiangn ot the last time in May 
1830, . His personal narrative is really 
amusing; there is adash and heedless- 
ness about it, which well befits the 
character of an English naval officer, 
whieh he seems to have been. His 

uit of the Turkish fleet into the 

k Sea, his manner of overtaking 

it, his eruise after the Russians, his 
and character of the Captain 

Pacha, and his firing off the great gun, 
are. admirably told, and the only draw- 


back to one’s amusement is, that we 
are led to say with Curran, “ is this 
fancy, or is it fact.” 

hile contemplating the state of 
Turkey, our eyes naturally turn to 
Greece, and we are anxious to know 
her actual state after her final separa- 
tion from it. In this we are gratified 
by “Sketches from Greece,” by a tra- 
veller who visited it within the last 
year. He has written an agreeable 
sketchy book, the subjects thrown off 
in a desultory manner, and the author, 
without regard to order, transports his 
readers to 


«Thebes, to Athens, when he will and 
where.” 


He returned from Greece in the 
Autumn of 1832, and so left the coun- 
try after Captain Trant, who visited it 
in 1829, and supplies many details of 
persons and events from that time up 
to the present. He sojourned in the 
principal towns, and had an o 
portunity of conversing personally 
with some of the principal men, who 
distinguished themselves in the Revo- 
lution ; Mavyrocordato, Ypsilanti, Co- 
locotroni, Miaulis and others; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, he has given more 
lively portraits, and brought these 
celebrated men more before our eyes 
in his brief and sketchy manner, than 
we remember to have met in much 
more elaborate pictures. There is no 
regular detail of anything, but from his 
detached and loose accounts, and other 
sources, we collect that the following is 
the actual state of that interesting but 
unhappy country. 
On the appointment of Capo D’Is- 
trias to the government in 1828, the 
reatest hopes were entertained of the 
Benefits he would confer on it. His 
great experience—his acknowledged 
talents—his perfect knowledge of the 
Greek character, being himself a 
Greek, but one whose mind was culti- 
vated by foreign travel, and long resi- 
dence in the capitals of Europe, parti- 
cularly St. Petersburgh, where he held 
a high diplomatic situation ; all these 
things gave him, not only great advan- 
tage over his less gifted countrymen, 
but also excited in their minds a respect 
for his superior acquirements. Above 
all, his great disinterestedness, in re- 
fusing a pension of 30,000 dollars 
which was offered him, was such an 
extraordinary instance of self denial in 
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a Greek, as excited high ideas of his 
virtue in the minds of his countrymen. 
With these circumstances in his fa- 
vour, he seriously applied himself to 
the amelioration of the country, and 
seems to have had such great success, 
that all parties concurred in his mea- 
sures. His first act was an edict issued 
from on board the British ship of war, 
in which he arrived, directing the 
Greeks to lay down their arms ; and 
the alacrity with which it was obeyed, 
was an extraordinary proof of the in- 
fluence of his name and character. 

The country had just before been 
over-run by armed bands, who having 
no fixed pay from an impotent and in- 
digent government, paid themselves by 
all kinds of outrage and plunder of 
the peasantry. Every man who owned 
a sheep was obliged to watth it with 
arms in his hands—the roads were co- 
vered with robbers, so that no traveller 
could venture from town to town—the 
fields were waste, the houses in ruins, 
and the excesses of the Grecian army 
after the battle of Navarino,and the ex- 
tenn of the Turks, were more bar- 

arous and harassing than even those 
of Ibrahim’s Egyptians. Suddenly 
the face of things was changed. The 
arms of these wild soldiers were lite- 
rally turned into plough-shares and 
reaping-hooks. As British travellers 
passed through the country, they found 
the roads perfectly safe, and the pea- 
sant, with a perfect sense of security, 
tilling his ground, or pruning his vines. 
Argos, Napoli, and other ruined towns, 
began to rise like Pheenixes from their 
ashes ; schools were established on en- 
larged and enlightened plans, and the 
arts of peace seemed so completely re- 
swweneell in the country, that many fo- 
reigners speculated on taking land and 
building houses on this beautiful and 
now well established region. Among 
these Sir P. Malcolm, the English Ad- 
miral in the Mediterranean, purchased 
an estate on the plains of Athens, and 
sent the materials of a new house from 
Malta, to be erected on it ; and seve- 
ral others whom we have personally 
known, followed his example. 

But this state of things was as eva- 
nescent as the transition was sudden. 
The imprudent conduct of the presi- 
dent, acting on the excitability anil love 
of change which for so many ages have 
distinguished the Grecian character, 
soon deformed and obscured the fair 
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prospect. Instead of cultivating the 
good-will of the leading men in Greece, 
and binding them to his government, 
by conferring on them posts of profit 
and distinction, he sent over to our 
Ionian islands, for his brothers and 
other members of his family, who came 
to Greece with crowds of needy follow- 
ers, and every place of emolument was 
conferred on some Greculus esuriens, 
who had not even the claim of bei 
born in the country. The influenti 
men retired in disgust to the island of 
Hydra, where they formed a 

party, and the president found it necés- 
sary to proceed against many distin- 
guished individuals, who had perilled 
everything to establish the indepen- 
dence of the country, as disturbers of 
his government, and the repose of the 
nation. Among them was Pietro, 
Mavromichaclis, hereditary Bey of 
Maina, the district of ancient Sparta: 

When the Greek revolution broke 
out, he was among the first to raise the 
standard of insurrection. and was one 
of the most active in promoting’ its 
success ; and in this he appeared per 
fectly disinterested, as his territories 
were already, by a former compact 
with the Turks, nearly independent of 
them, and in point of power and wealth 
he had everything to lose, and nothi 
to gain. In the course of the 
nary struggle, he lost almost all his re- 
lations, nine sons, brothers, and cousins 
perished in the contest, and he was left 
with an only brother, and an only son, 
to whom he was bound by the stro 
est ties of mutual affection and attach- 
ment. 

When Capo D?’ Istrias arrived, he 
named Pietro one of his senators, a3 a 
mark of his esteem and confidence in 
such a man ; but causes of distrust and 
dislike soon grew up between them, 86 
that the old man wished again to re- 
turn to his own home, and the enjoy- 
ment of his domestic habits. But this 
the president would not assent to.— 
There is a law, by which a senator 
cannot absent himself from the seat of 
government, and he enforced it in thisin- 
stance. Pietro, however, unused tosuch 
restraint, left Napoli, in high disdain of 
the president’s authority to prevent him 
—he was arrested on the road, and cast 
into a dungeon in the fortress of the 
Palimedes, where he was detained a 
prisoner for many months, notwith- 
standing the interference of friends, 
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and the warnings of enemies to libe- 
rate him, 

Among those who were most 
indignant at this treatment of the 
venerable patriot, were his surviving 
son and brother. The former was 
one of the most beautiful, accom- 

lished, and amiable men of mo- 
ern Greece. Elegant in his dress, 
comely in his person, polished in his 
manners, and his natural talents, im- 
proved and cultivated by various ac- 
quirements, he was looked upon with 
respect and admiration by his country- 
men, and endeared to them by the 
kindness of his disposition, and the in- 
tegrity of his heart ; and this’ was the 
young man who was destined to be the 
armodius of his country, © Amon; 
the traits of character which, through 
the various vicissitudes of centuries, 
have yet remained unchanged in the 
people of Greece, is a'feeling, that the 
removal of a tyrant per fus aut nefis, 
is a duty, and the means are sanctioned 
by the end. Even the precepts of 
christianity cannot alter’ this heathen 
feeling, and the sword of the assassin 
who effects it, is still in their imagina- 
tion, wreathed with a garland of flowers. 
As ‘the death of the president has 
not been detailed, we believe, by an 
traveller, who was poe at it, we will 
here give it from the report of an eye- 
witness, somewhat different from that of 
our author. Some time after the impri- 
sonment of the Father, both his son 
Georgio and his brother were put un- 
der the surveillance of the police, as 
suspicious characters, and two guards 
were appointed to watch them, and 
aecompany them wherever they went. 
Tt is the practice of the Greek church 
to commence its service at day-dawn, 
on festival and sabbath days, and on 
Sunday, the 9th day of October, 1831, 
the two Mivivigietiaelis repaired with 
their guards to the church of St. Spi- 
ridion, to be present at the service, and 
stood in the narthex or porch, appa- 
rently waiting tillit commenced. Ina 
short time after, the president, who, 
either from conviction or policy, was 
very attentive to the duties of the 
Greek church, arrived with an escort of 
two or three persons, and as he passed 
through the porch, he was saluted by 
the Mavromichaelis. He immediately 
raised his hand to his head, to return 
their ‘cou . At that moment the 
report of’a pistol ‘shot was heard, and 


the president fell dead on the. pave- 
ment. In the first confusion of terror 
and alarm, no suspicion was attached 
to any particular person, and the son 
and the uncle quietly retired from the 
crowd ; but the friends of the’ presi- 
dent immediately ordered them to be 
apprehended, and they were pursued. 

e uncle ascended the city,’ and was 
seen by his pursuers just descending 
the hill ‘ot the other side, when one of 
them fired at him. On their gaining 
the summit of the hill, he was no 
where to be found ; but traces of blood 
led them to search some mean houses 
at a little distance, where he was disco- 
vered concealed by some poor women, 
who wished to protecthim. He wasdrag- 
ged out, and killed on the spot, and his 
mutilated body brought to the square 
of the Platanus, where it was exposed 
all day to the people, and then cast 
me the rr Siionil 

eorgio esca) ether un- 
perceived, nor was emgestows whi- 
ther he had taken refuge, till a messen- 
ger arrived from the French minister, 
stating that he was at his residence— 
He had entered unnoticed at that early 
hour of the morning, and presented 
himself to the astonished Frenchman, 
while search and pursuit were making 
after him in every direction. As he 
was not a military man, it was strongly 
represented, that he ought to be tried 
by the’ ordinary laws ; but by the in- 
fluence of the president’s party, a de- 
cree of the senate was past, that he 
should be handed over to°a Court 
Martial. He refused to make any de- 
fence, or appoint any advocate, and’/he 
was sentenced to be shot. 

On the day of his execution, he was 
led to the ramparts of the fortress, 
where he evinced an ee 

idity. Like the young, aec ished, 
aa enthusiastic but cmétaken “I Robert 
Emmet, he seemed superior to every 
situation, and in the front of a public 
and ignominious execution, he was as 
unaltered in his face and person, and as 
indifferent in his manners, as in a state 
of perfect security and tranquillity.— 
He would not admit that he had com- 
mitted a crime against man, though it 
was said, he’was induced to acknow- 
ledge to his priest, that as a Christian, 
he was afraid he had done so against 
the laws of God. He refused to suf- 
fer his eyes to be bandaged, affirming 
that he was not aftaid to look’ upon 
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death ; then addressing the people who 
were round him, he bade them fare- 
well—told them he died unjustly, but 
he was consoled in knowing it was in 
the service, of his country. A few of 
the crowd answered by execrations, 
but the rest remained in nape and 
sympathizing silence, He then gave 

e word himself to fire, and he imme- 
diately fell dead by the discharge.— 
His, body was cast ignominiously into 
the sea, while that of his victim was 
carefully enbalmed and preserved, till 
it was brought over to Corfu, and finally 
deposited in the tomb of his ancestors. 

Shortly after, the afflicted father, the 
old Bey, was released, and sent to his 
home in an English ship, and our author 
accompanied him. He describes the 
desolation of the old man, now left 
alone in the world, with much feeling. 
Itis remarkable, that the Athenians, 
who were a gay, elegant, and luxuriant 
people, inhabited a province, bleak, 
and sterile, with no natural beauties to 
recommend it; while the Spartans, 
with all their stern virtues, were born 
and brought up in a country of un- 
equalled charms for its rich luxuriance, 
and softened beauty. In this scenery, 
not far from his castle, the old man 
erected a small monument to the me- 
mory of his dear son. “Near his 
grave he wanders the livelong day, like 
a ghost lingering round the scene of its 
departed lateness or like a homeless 
friendless wanderer, who sits in winter 
beneath the bare and decaying branch- 
es of his accustomed oak, when the 
leaves that once sheltered him are 
scattered in the wind,” 

On the death of the president, the 
post: was, conferred on his brother 
Augustine. .This young man was edu- 
cated for the bar; but wanting both ta- 
lent and industry, he was idling about 
the streets.of Corfu, when his brother 
was elected President of Greece.— 
The president pretended to discover 
in him some military talents, appointed 
him to the command of the army in 
Acarnania, and finally Sir Richard 
Chureh, who had done signal. service 
as a Philhellene to the cause of the 
Greeks, was removed, and this young, 
inexperienced, and worthless person 
was appointed Generalissimo in his 

lace. In this important command, 
e neither achieved nor attempted any 
thing, but tomake money by every art, 
in which he was very successful. On 
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the death of his brother, he was brought 
forward by his party, and became a 
puppet in the hands of Colocotroni, 
and other mercenary men, who. pro- 
posed to rule over Greece by means of 
such an imbecile president.. The con- 
sequence was, that the whole. of the 
respectable and independent party de- 
clared against him. They. would not 
submit to the arrogant assumption of 
his talented brother, who had rendered 
real service to Greece, and it is not.to 
be supposed they would tolerate the 
equally Russian despotism of a weak 
and worthless young man. The hosti- 
lity against him became implacable; 
he was called in the Italian idiom of 
the Morea, womo pen and eve 

chieftain declared his open. determi- 
nation to hang him, if he did not. de- 
camp before they caught hold of him. 

In this state of public feeling, the ex- 
citable population of Greece could 
not.remain. long inactive, and hostili- 
ties commenced between the people 
and the government, with an acrimony 
as great, and an enmity as deadly, as 
they both had united in displaying to- 
wards the Turks. Again, the country 
was. over-run. with bands of. armed 
men ; the traces of improvement com- 
menced by Capo d’ Istrias, were soon 
obliterated, and. desolation more wild 
and wasting than ever, spread over the 
comntye Of this our author paints se- 
veral frightful pictures, He arrived at 
Corinth the day after Griva, and. the 
Romeliotes had defeated the partizans 
of Augustine, pursued them to Argos, 
and were preparing to invest. Napoli, 
the seat of government :— 

“It was a melancholy afternoon in 
April, the whole atmosphere was dark 
and threatening, the rain falling with 
hopeless. pertinacity, and not.a living 
creature was to be seen along the 
shore. My companion and I pursued 
our way to Corinth over fields and 
marshes, whitened. with the bones: and 
sculls of men, who had fallen: in the 
revolutionary war. I never, beheld a 
more desolate and .gloomy. spectacle 
than the town. presented on,our. first 
arrival; We trod for many. hundred 
yards, over an undistinguishable ‘heap 
of ruins. When we entered the inte- 
rior of the town, the scene was nearly 
similar ; here and_there.a wet andjso- 
litary, dog prowled, about the deserted 
streets, and was in no way, disturbed at 
our approach; the houses were all 
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barricadoed, and the wooden windows 
closely shut, and the rain was pouring 
down as darkly and as despairingly as 
on a November Sunday in London.— 
We thought we had arrived at the 
city of the dead.”— 

A similar spectacle, but of a more 
active character, presented itself at 
other places. They passed over from 
Athens to Pidavro, the ancient Epi- 
dauros.* This is now a small fishing 
village, hemmed in by rocky precipices 
and so out of the way of intercourse 
and resort with other places, that it 
was not to be supposed, that the hope 
of plunder could bring any straggling 
party to so poor and sequestered aspot 
—but no place was exempt from their 
visits. Just as their boat had reached 
the shore, a party of Albanese ma- 
rauders had appeared near the village. 
A crowd of terrified women and chil- 
dren rushed to the beach, and en- 
treated “with more than Irish volubi- 
lity,” to be taken on board a little bark, 
which could only contain the passen- 
gers who had come in, and already 
filled her. The men who rushed down 
with the women, were generally armed ; 
but instead of retaining their arms for 
defence of themselves and property, 
such was the effect of debasing terror, 
from constant suffering and alarm, that 
that they threw their yatigans, mus- 
kets and pistols into the boat, and no 
entreaties of the English would induce 
them to resume them, and defend them- 
selves :— 

“ The Albanese soon appeared, they 
were, as I conjectured, a straggling 
party, without pay, or without leader, 
and subsisting entirely by plunder.— 
A more squalid, ferocious, ruffian-look- 


ing set of men I never beheld. They’ 


were filthy in the extreme,—their dress 
was torn and ragged, and their coun- 
tenances denoted long-endured famine 
and hardships. They all carried two 
enormous pistols and a yatigan in their 
belts, and a long gun over their shoul- 
ders. They saw at once that they had 
no resistance to encounter, so set about 
their errand vigorously, seizing every- 
thing in the way of food or ammuni- 
tion they could lay their hands on.— 


The people subdued to the cowardice 
of silent indignation, stood quietly by, 
watching the seizure of their stores, 
without venturing even a remonstrance. 
I was equally disgusted with the das- 
tardly endurance of the one party, and 
the brutal oppression of the other.— 
The brigands, after rifling every house 
except the one in which we had estab- 
lished ourselves, began to feast upon 
their spoils. ‘They were soon intoxi- 
cated, and their brutality then became 
unbridled, Their conduct was tliat of 
utter barbarians.” 

After brutally treating all the fe- 
males they coal lay their hands on, 
one ruffian pursued a young woman 
with a babe in her arms, who ran 
shrieking from a house. This was too 
much for our author to endure—“ So 
looking this way and that, like Moses 
when he slew the Egyptian,” he rushed 
after the inebriated brute, and brought 
him to the ground with a blow of his 
carbine. The poor woman escaped 
with her child to an adjoining thicket, 
where she remained till the satiated 
Albanians departed, and the travellers 
pursued their way to Napoli. 

“ These bloodhounds, it appears, now 
swarm in every part of Greece, and 
till they are utterly extirpated, there 
will be neither security nor peace. It 
is to be hoped that this will be one of 
the first measures of the new govern- 
ment.” 

This is a dismal picture of that 
country which has made such saerifices 
and waded through so much blood for 
thirteen years, in pursuit of the phan- 
tom Liberty, and when at length it is 
overtaken, and within their grasp, the 
very possession has entailed much more 
evils on them than the pursuit. We 
confess we were among the number of 
those who thought that Greece should 
be left to enjoy in plenary indulgence 
without restraint or foreign interference, 
that freedom which she so highly 
prized. We are now convinced, from 
melancholy experience, that such an 
indulgence would be a cruel indiffe- 
rence to that interesting country.— 
The people are utterly incapable of 
self-government. In their best day, 





* By the way, this word is a good specimen ‘of the mutations which ancient 
names have undergone. By omitting the initial and final letters, and pronouncing 
the upsilon as av, according to modern usage in the Romaic, Epidauros becomes 


Pidavro. 
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they never could: be condensed into a 
y, but were split into several little 
states, generally in open hostility to 
each other. The petty jealousy, am- 
bition, intrigue, and fickleness which 
distinguished them in ancient times 
yet remain, without the cultivation of 
mind and moral sense of right and 
wrong, which education and knowledge 
had imparted. They are as ignorant as 
they are vain and unsteady. Nothing 
but a strong government, and that im- 
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posed by po and foreign interfer- 
ence, can Peduce them to any order, or 
keep them so. Whether the young Ba- 
varian has the necessary qualities for this 
so remains to be seen. We fear, 

owever, from the impracticable cha- 
racter of his subjects, and the mild, 
and almost imbecile character of the 
man, that the reign of the Grecian 
Otho will be almost as short as that of 
his Roman namesake. 


CHIVALROUS ROMANCES OF THE GERMANS. 


By Heer Zanver, Professor of German Literature. 


Uns ist alten maeren founders bil geseit, 
bon beleven lobebaeren, bon qroser arebeit, 


bon breuvden und’ bochgesiten, 


hon weinen und’ bon chlagen, 


bon chuner rechen striten muget ir nu wounder boren sagen. 


Der Nibelungen Liet. 


If the progress of a country in arts 
and science be in a great measure con- 
nected with and depending upon her 
political situation, this is more espe- 
cially the case with regard to the nati- 
onal literature, A most remarkable 
instance of this we find in Germany, 
where, during all ages, political events 
have most powerfully influenced the 
literary state of the nation. After the 
Teutonic tribes had overthrown the 
Roman Empire, between the free and 
valorous, yet uncultivated Northerns 
and Southern civilization a beneficent 
mediator stepped in. The mild prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion soon 
showed their mighty influence in vari- 
ous ways, but partieularly by cheering 
and powerfully aiding the intellectual 


improvement of the people. The 
Goths were the first of the Germans 
that embraced Christianity, and already 
in the fourth century (between 360 and 
380) their Bishop Ulfilas or properly 
Wulphilas, translated the Sacred Scrip- 
tures* into his native tongue, which 
sufficiently proves that there were some 
who would and could read. his version. 
The following centuries are marked by 
great political convulsions which natu- 
rally retarded the progress of civiliza- 
tion for many ages, but almost immedi- 
ately after those violent commotions 
had somewhat subsided, various efforts 
were made for the mental improvement. 
of the country ; it was reserved, how- 
ever, for Charlemagne to begin, pro- 
perly speaking, a new era. The reign 


* He translated the whole Bible with the exception of Samuel.and the Kings ; of 


his version we have, however, but few fragments remaining, especially of the four 
Evangelists, which are preserved in the library of the university of Upsala, and com- 


monly called the Silver Book. 
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of this great Monarch, and the means 
which he took to promote sefence and 
literature amo’ his subjects, are too 
welt known to dwell upon them here. 
Under him German ‘poetry boldly be- 
gan to unfold its wings, but its rise was 
still’ retarded by the internal wars be- 
tween his worthless sons and descen- 
dants and by the inroads of the Nor- 
mans and Hungarians. A more favour- 
able period ensued under the Saxon 
Emperors, after Henry I. and his great 
son Otho I. had defeated the invading 
barbarians on the fields of Merseburg 
and Erfurt. The cities which Henry 
I. and the three Othos founded for the 
security of the country, became the 
centres of science and arts; the inter- 

iages between the imperial houses 
of Germany and Constantinople, and 
the more intimate comnexion with Italy 
had the most favourable ‘effects upon 
German literature. oe ( . 
wards e Sylvester IT) transplant 
into siden those oicans ich he 
had ‘studied in the’Colleges of the 
Spanish Arabs, and thus this period 
became, as it were, & t 
school for the next which \lkanetisce 
with the gallant race of the Suabian 
Emperors, under whose reigns German 
a took its highest flight during the 
middle ages. 

For nearly 800 years German litera- 
ture had been almost exclusively nur- 
tured and fostered ‘by ‘Ecelesiastics, but 
as the Latin’ language had gained the 
ascendancy in Chureh and , and 
exercised almost monarchical power, 
the cultivation of the or ae 
might have been endangered, it 
heel been taken up by ‘the 
Nobles. 

About these times we find a new 
institutio ~ a may call it — 
i origin,in spite of man 
diferenn but ly anions tiated i 
suppositions, must betraced to Spain. A 
bold. and brave spirit, certainly, pervad- 
ed the a and the ee 
chiv: sprung up in ona, 
the oe of the Spanish Mark, ‘as that 
part of Spain was called which Charle- 
magne wrested from the Spanish-Arabs. 
His weak successors had left that coun- 
try, the western advanced post against 
the Moors, to her own defence. This 
dangerous and incessantly threatened 
position required every hour renewed 
enthusiasm for freedom and faith, and 
called forth uncommon exertions and 


heroic valour fromthe ChristianKnights. 
The intervals of repose, however short, 
afforded to both parties sufficient op- 
portunities for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance and the interchange of the arts 
of peace. Thus, notwithstanding their 
wae hostility, they soon learned 
to feel for each other that mutual res- 
pect which the brave owe to a brave 
enemy. Love adventures between 
Christian Knights and Moorish Ladies, 
Spanish Dames and the warriors of the 

rescent were by no means of rare 
occurrence, and the hostility and fana- 
ticism that separated the i 
parties, threw particular charms over 
their lofty gallantry. 

The vicinity of. Spain exercised a 
powerful influence upon the high. 

irited nobles of the Lower Burgun- 

ian empire. In Arles, its capital, 
the politeness of Spanish manners, and 
the sciences transplanted from the 
other side of the Pyrenees, soon gained 
und. The Provencal. people, like 
their chiefs, were lively, gay and fond 
of enjoyment ; no wonder, then, that 
y, the favourite child of cheer- 
ness and free reflection, early became 
the domesticated guest and constant 
inmate of the Burgundian court and 
the halls of the nobles. Thus it hap- 
ens, that the name of the Provence 
as descended to posterity encircled 
by a rich and brilliant, never-fadi 
wreath. This poetry, unencumbered 
unrestrained by scholastic rules, con- 
sisted in the simple effusion of sentiment, 
in the true expression of nature and the 
life peculiar to those days ; its sphere 
was tender love; and warlike manliness, 
it celebrated the beauty and virtue 
of the ladies, and the valour and bold 
adventures of the chevaliers. Love, 
perhaps under a mystical veil, or desire 
of fame, excited and inspired the 
Minstréls to poetic contests before 
the tribunals of beauty and ‘royalty. 
Such poetry could not be in want of 
variety, especially in the age of the 
Crusades which shed a peculiar lustre 
around it. 

Those warlike pilgrimages to the 
eer Land were joined in the more 
readily, as they coincided so much with 
the spirit of chivalry. The knights 
being always prepared for strife, God- 
frey de Bouillon found their breast- 
plates polished and their steeds capa- 
risoned, when he fixed the cross upon 
his shoulder. Eagerly he was followed 
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by those who were inspired by devo- 
tion, anxious for adventures, or de- 
sirous of fame and riches,—by the 
unsuccessful wooer, and by the lover, 
whose faithfulness was yet to be tried 
by the caprices of his ladye-love. 
a motley crowd, they went to 
Palestine to tear down the crescent, 
and to rear the sacred banner of the 
cross upon the walls of the Holy City. 
An universal enthusiasm had seized 
all nations ; and this very excitement,al- 
pm i in itself, =“ not = devon end 
ableto poetry. Moreover, pilgrims an 
crusaders returning from the East, 
came home enlightened by various 
experience and enriched in know- 
ledge, for, like Ulysses of old, they 
had seen the towns of many men, and 
learned their customs. us, mani- 
fold ‘traditions and legends of the 
Orient,‘ and still more of the Greek 
empire, and various tales. and adven- 
tures of the chivalrous crusaders and 
the gallant Saracens, spread over all 
the West, and extended and enriched 
the field of occidental poetry. This 
influence was the greater, as many 
minstrels themselves took an active part 
in the Holy Wars, like the troubadours 
in the suite of Queen Eleanor of 


"Datag th hivalry graduall 
is time chi 
advanced also in Germany, but in this 
country it assumed a different aspect. 
‘There was much dignified firmness in 
the character of the people, and under 
the walls of Damascus, as well as in 
their wars with the Popes and. the 
Normans of Calabria, the German 
knights evinced, that in the battle-field 
none were more daring—more power- 
ful, and more resolute ; but we. find 
their valour less mingled with enthu- 
siasm, and the bold courage .of the 
Teutonic warrior was but ole joined 
to the ardour of chivalric devotion. 
Chiyalric poetry became diffused 
through Germany not long before the 
second crisade, which was the first the 
Germans joined as a nation. But min- 
strelsy, like chivalry itself, assumed a 
national character,and the Minnegesang 
therefore differs much from the a of 
the Troubadours, It usually displays 


* In his Vorschule der Aesthetics 
+ This was about the same time, when with Eleanor, the heiress of Guienne an 


Poitou, in 1251, it went over to England asa lovely part of her dowry tothe Plan- 
tagenet Henry II. 


Vox. II, 
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less gaiety and vehement bat 
more depth of feeling. e Trouba- 
dours ently play, to use an expres- 
sion of Jean Paul’s*, on the i 
strings with such rich and jewel 

hands, that the sparkling mass disturbs, 
if not the playing itself, yet our — 
of it;—this is but seldom the case wi 
the Minnesingers. Under the i 
care of Frederick I. called Barbarossa; 
minstrelsy became not only the fashion 
at Court, but began to form an essential 
and almost indispensable of refine- 
ment and politeness, and soon consti- 
tuted the favourite relaxation of those 
very men who. wielded the lance and 
the sword in the. battle-plain. -.. The 
Emperor Frederick I. himself was dis- 
Fnguiehes as a minstrel, and with equal 
enthu 


siasm the Minn was che- 
rished and cultivated by all the Suabian 
Emperors ; even the last descendant of 


that glorious race, who lost his life upon 
the infamous Neapolitan scaffold—the 
gallant Conrapin, though a less for- 
tunate Prince than his ancestors, was 
not less successful in minstrelsy, which 
during the age suceeeding his, more 
faintly sounded and then died away. 
The German Minnesingers, for the 
most led a life similar to that of 
the Troubadours. Many of them, even 
of. high birth, -were seen wandering 
— one castle to another, — 
welcome guests everywhere. ir 
son speek the unaffected language of 
me eart, they are the _ effusions 
deep-felt sentiments. simplicity 
and purity of their poetry, its tender- 
ness and overpowering truth add to:it 
a peculiar attraction, and show at once, 
that it has been grown in German soil. 
The — of love, a ae and 
virtue, tive sighs espairing 
love, : when successful, com- 
plaints of the fair one’s coldness, or a 
tender solicitude for her welfare, form, 
if we may so say, the central points of 
- —_ To these sentiments every 
ing in their songs must homage ; 
all. that exists in the wloeei in’ the 
waves ‘of the waters, in the de of 
the earth, or amongst the flowers of the 
meadows. In their form these 
sitions resemble those of the Troutia- 
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dours, but in‘ general, more ‘atténtion is 
bestowed ‘pon the rhyme which ‘the 
old’ Minnesmgers made ‘corresponding 
anid’ subservient to the mood and cha- 
racter ‘of their “songs. The lan 
itself‘was more melodious than that of 
the'present day ; in’ fact, there is per- 
haps ‘no period when: the’ ‘German 
tongue'was more pliable to verse and 
rhyme that during the thirteénth cen- 
tury, when the minstrels did ndt ‘recite, 
but 'swng their compositions. © For this 
reason, the language itself derived con- 
siderable advantages from the improve- 
ments ‘by ‘which Franco of Cologne, 
brought music'to «high degree of'per- 
fection (under Frederick I.) 
\'Phe‘number of Minnesingers duri 
the Suabian period is very great, acid 
amounts to more than three’ hundred. 
‘Theit‘ principal patrons were, in the be- 
of ‘the thirteenth century, Le- 
pold VTT. Duke of Austria, and Herr- 
mann; Landgrave of Thoringia. The 
latter usually ‘held his gay court at the 
Wartburg which ‘constantly was crowd- 
ed'with minstrels. “At -one time when 
several of the most distinguished poets 
were assembled there, a dispute arose 
amongst them, which of those two 
eee deserved the yee riran 
‘difference was to be decided by 
a‘ poetic-contest which became rather 
@ Serfous affair, as it was agreed upon, 
that’ he; against whom ‘the ‘umpires 
should‘decide, wasto suffer the igno- 
miniéus death of the rope. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach and Reinmar the. Old, 
called tlie Videler, or Musician, were 
chosen umpires, and the contest began. 
Sirs He von Ofterdingen, a Wurtem- 
berger: died '1223,) who’ is’ well de- 
scribed asa skilful, indefatigable, and 
powerful singer, celebrated m brilliant 
strains the praise of his ‘magnanimous 
patton; Léopold of Austria. Vain were 


the éxertionsofhis opponents, Sir Henry 
von Risbach and Peter’ Olp:s«in{vaia 
even Sir Walter von der yeide* 
tried his art ~—but whem the ,wietary 
of the Ofterdinger already appeared 
certain, ‘his wandering: look , caught 
theeye of the fair Landgrawine Rophia 
and there it rooted immoveably ; /he be- 
come confused, and consequently, was 
eonquered.' The princess, however, 
more generous than many of her sex, 
saved the unfortunate :minstrel, from 
the awful punishment that awaited him, 
Yet'matters did not rest there); our de- 
feated bard could not master. his.grief, 
that his old welkeamed fame should 
have been torn from him by, a public 
decision ; he therefore called'upon:the 
“ultimatom,” of | Sir- Klingsohr, one of 
the most learned menand greatest 
Minnesingers, who, in the thirteenth 
century was considered quite%as great 
a prodigy in natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and pee as Nostrada- 
mus, or the famous Dector Faust in 
other times. Henry went himself :to 
bring him from the court of King An- 
drew II. of Hungary, who had secured 
this “ wonder,” and retained him »by 
means of a rich pension. Towards the 
end of the year 1207, they botharrived 
at the Wartburg, and now the! sedond 
act of the contest began. Sir Kiisigsohr 
immediately commenced ‘a: stra» in 
opposition to those who had:deeided 
against his client, and almost exchasively 
inst ‘Sir Wolfram von» Eschenbaeh. 
Sir Klingsohr now sings: in almost 
Oriental style, deals in prophecies:and 
mysteries, and also introducesan evil 
spirit, called Nasian, who. is. not very 
sparing in his attacks upon the:clergy. 
The fimal result was \a:decision: in 
favour: of the minstrel, whom: bright 
eyes had nearly brought into:amoun- 
pleesant contact with thehalterzp 





* Sir Walther ‘was one of the most distinguished Minnesingers of the Suabian 
period. ‘Like many of his class he was not overburdened with riches, his sole pos- 
sesdions were in the empire ‘of songs ; but a ministre) of his. talents was a welcome 
ene where. ‘With his harp ‘he travelled‘on horseback from East to: West, 

to South, ‘and-one of his most splendid songs is written from the’ ranks 
of the crusaders which he had joined. During forty years, his muse was devoted to 
the-service-of his father-land, to the-praise offemale. virtue, and the admiration of 
nature, zealously inculcating the precepts of religion in lofty strains of devotional 
feeling. Hevattained to an old age, and: is buried at Wiirzburg; where a, suitable 
monutment commemorates the amiable minstrel. 

+ The preservation of this curious contest, we, most likely, are indebted for to 
Sir: Wolfram von Eschenbach himself. — It has peculiar attractions on account of the 
mixture of Lyrics with Didactics and Satyrics; it displays uncommon knowledge, 
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Tf; Howe vér, the: brilliant. period. of 
the ’ Hohenstaufian, ‘or Suabian | Em- 
\érors; was distinguished by Lyric ferti- 
fis te was hot? less ‘so- with. regard to 
; t¢of another, . character. 
The “Germans” certainly had Epic. 
‘ong: before chivalry gained 
ground in their country ; but the Ro- 
mimtio Epos was a foreign importation, 
whichy ‘however, was sdatived kp them 
with warm affection, nurtured carefully, 
and, we tay say, treated more scien- 
fically than in-any other land.' Lyrics, 
from their very’ nature, were common 
to high and: low, but Epic romances 
beeame ‘a sort of exclusive property 
of the great, of the princes, the. cheva- 
liets, andthe ladies, with whom they 
formed the:serious part of their favou- 
rite‘entertainments. When, however, 
chivalry’ degenerated» both in. spirit 
and practice, when the filial belief in 
the wondrous and mysterious. ceased 
when “the lofty. fancy was lowered 
by the ¢old reality of earthly life, this 
poétry could maintain its former gran- 
deurmotonger ; with chivalrous spirit, 
chivalrid):poety faded away, and thus 
the «périod of its bloom terminated 
even before the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

‘Their subjects for Epic composition 
the Germans derived: partly fom an- 
cient national traditions, partly from 
the great mass of those foreign chival- 
rous: legends which during the Cru- 
sades, became a sort of universal, pro- 
perty. For, whether originating in the 
east or in the west, by the frequent in- 
tercourse and intimate connexion that 

revailed at the period of the Holy 

ars between the knights of all. Chris- 
tian nations, those legends spread from 
country’ toy country. The original 
themes, indeed, remained, toa great 
extent; the ‘same, or, :at least,,can, be 
traced through all those compositions, 
but the individual imagination of each 
= shaped them. according to. his own 

Cys which, unrestrained by facts, de- 
i in. soaring anne wondrous 


ventures,’ miracles, enchant- 


ments. 
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mie somberieen, traditions 
rincipally, have their, common source 
fo the, north of France, amongst, the 
gallant . Normans ;-—for the, Provence, 
however fertile in romances, notwith- 
standing the vicinity of Spain,,never 
attained the summit. of Epic maturity, 
The..increasing closer connexion Nish 
England,,so,rich_ in heroic deeds. and, 
sufferings,—the interest taken, ,in . the 
Crusades, which so. powerfully aeted.on. 
the mind, and excited the imagination, 
—-and the characteristic restless. acti- 
vity of the Normans, and their s 
tibility of chivalrous grandeur and lofty. 
ideas,continually extended the sphere 
of the Epic spirit.. nat 

The whole of these. traditions .ma' 
be reduced to three great Cycli,. whic 
may), be, considered, as, three immense 
trees, with, their, boughs. yariously im- 
tertwined,.. The. first of them, decid- 
edly the, most extensive and favourite 
one, has. its ,root in England, and 
stretches its branches towards all re- 
gions. A, slender , historical. thread:is 
still to. be recognised to.which the first 
legends have been attached, but.these 
have again been so richly embellished 
and decorated with so. many. new 
images of gigantic exaggeration, and 
unlimited fancy, that the facts, almost 
entirely vanish from our. view,,..We 
hardly need. say, that their principa 
theme is King Arthur, and the. myste- 
rious Round Table... The.whole . of 
these traditions are, however, we may 
fairly presume, too well. known to our 
venient to justify us in enlarging wpon 
them. 

Intimately . connected, with, these:is 
the second cyclus, which embraces,.the 
wonderful. legends of the San Grak. It 
touches upon evangelical history, but, is 
so much interwoven with the. most gno- 
tesque fancies,—moves so,.much, in the 
land of wonders, that already in its 
very origin it seems to outstep alt his- 
torical events. Still, however void of 
Epic truth and probability, it attracts 
our mind by charming supernatural co- 
lours and delightful harmonies, so much, 
that our excited imagination. sgon..be- 





and gives valuable information on the customs and the spirit of the times: There.are 

- manuscripts of it: one is at Jena, and the. other, by. Riidiger Manassen, :is at 
aris. 

+ For instance, the Heliand, and the 


old specimens. 





praise of St. Anno, which certainly, are fine 
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comes nationalized in this world of signs 
and wonders, which evidently exhibits 
a gr ma ey Aw an er, views. 
sang real, sanguis 
realis) is und to be a lange jew- 
el, formed into the plate which the 
Redeemer used at his Last Supper, 
and into which afterwards J 
Arimathea received the blood flo 
from the wounds of The Crucified, It 
was considered a present of the Qeeen 
of Sheba to King Solomon, and is said 
by en at the > ‘a the Mes- 
in the possession icodemus.— 
it was transferred to Cesa- 
rea, and thence d the crusades to 
Genoa ; in 1806 (26th November) the 
French carried it to Paris, where, we 
eet remains. ‘The sacred 
possessed great miraculous pow- 
ers, and had its temple in the poetical 
eastle of Montsalvatsch (Mons Salva- 
toris).' It had ark tapers in the east; 
its guardians and champions lived in 
the west. Thence all the knights-er- 
rant descended from the mysteri- 
ous school of the Round Table exert 
Ives to recover it. ‘Most distin- 
guished among them by their adven- 
tures are Lancelot, Percival, Titurel, 
and Lohengrin ; but every thing they 
do ‘or see is so marvellous and enor- 
mons, that ‘it excludes even the very 
idea of probability, Men, animals, 
plants, countries, buildings, and gardens 
are the free and wondrous composi- 
tions of a rich fancy delighting in gi- 
gantic creations. 

Chretien de T: was the first who 
soared into the aerial heights of this 
miraculous world. ‘There are, how- 
ever, but few poets who have attempt- 
ed to embrace the whole of this im- 
mense field ; generally they have se- 
lected ox some portion of it.— 
Amo e German Epics derived 
from this source, especially deserve to 
be mentioned, J. the knight with 
the, Lion, by Hartmann von der Aue 

tten about, or a little before the 
year 1300); Lancelot of the Lake, by 
od Drea 


Ulrich and Tristan by 
tosh te von Strasburg (died between 
1230 and 1240). 


The most distinguished epic poet of 
that age is, however, Sir Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, whom we have already 
mentioned as one of the umpires in the 





* With regard to Titurel und Lohengrin, especially the latter; it appears still 


contest at the "Wartbu To his 
powerful imagination, the chivalric 
wonders of the foreigners were more 
congenial than the natural grandeur of 
native traditions, and he attired them 
in all the rich colours which depth of 
reflection, blended with brilliant fancy 


of eould exhibit. The deep’ mysterious 


foundation which he figured to himself 
as i a emcee 
em of arbitrary humour, e 
bore tt in his soul, and pe pre pri 7 
bring it to light by word parable. 
Many of Pai mysteries and miracles 
may, indeed, be retraced to reality, and 
the wonders of nature, and it seems 
not at all eT that the vale of 
Chamoug, its. towermg, ever- 
changing ice- , has suggested the 
first ideas of those enchanted castles 
and palaces, for which we might in vain 
seek an architect. Nature and’ faney 
uently amalgamate ; but fancy it- 
self, however wild and wonderful it‘ may 
have grown, must be always retraced to 
nature. =. 
Sir Wolfrom knew the whole’ em- 
pire of foreign traditions, and ruled 
over it with boundless power of a 
bold imagination. But ‘his most -ex- 
alted flight he took in those’ composi- 
tions which derive their subjects from 
the legends of King Arthur’ and’ the 
San Gral. Amongst his Epic romances 
of this sort, there are especially three 
which form, as it were, one entire; The 
first contains the adventures of Patci- 
fal, Gahmuret’s son, who acquired the 
Gral ; the second “ Titurel” is ‘an ori- 
gitial creation free froth’ all ‘historical 
or traditional restraint. ‘It is decided! 
the most perfect and highly finished, 
and may be considered as @ ¢yclope- 
dia of the whole art and science of in- 
tellectually matured | chivalry-; “it 
abounds in rich allegoriesand parables, 
many of which are obscure to us, and 
seem to refer to the lost mysteries of 
the Knight-Tem The fast of 
this Epic trilogy is Lohengrin, proba- 
bly founded on‘a similar romance ‘by 
Camelain of Cambray. ‘The tale’ ‘of 
this poem is entirely transplanted: into 
Germany, and interwoven with other 
native traditions, the history of the 
Emperor Henry I,—the three Othos, 
—Henry of Bavaria and’ his consort 
Kunigonda.* 
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shattsitinte toanenet Unelomsens 
origin in e e e, 
and 5 the chiveltie adyentures of 
the.old. bero.and his Paladines Roland, 
Ferragus,,,Ogier, &c.. . Besides it. in- 
clades the, Markgrave of Narbonne, 
Flor,, and, Blanchifior,, St, William of 
Orange,.and the traditions of the four 
sons of Aymon, which afterwards be- 
came popular tales, and form a sort of 
minor cyclus, with which many.other 
tales have been embodied, 

The whole of these legends most 
likely were not, generally circulated 
before the year 1200, and seem to be 
of south-western, origin ; for, notwith- 
standing . Ariosto and most, poets of 
that period are in the habit of pretend- 
ing to derive their information frem 
Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, it.ne- 
vertheless .will appear, as if the old 
Latin,,.biography of . Charle y 
which is ascri to that aie hed 
been touched up and refreshed at Bar- 
celona, with Arab-Spanish colours.— 
Warlike enthusiasm against the infidels 
and. the prevailing inclination and 
taste for wonders and chivalric adven- 
tures have, as it were, modernized the 
old hero, and adorned and enlivened 
the..painting with motley groups. of 
e ts, fairies and giants. 

But, while these foreign traditions 
made.their fortune, especially at. court, 
and the more refined world of Southern 
Germany, there were national legends 
which,. for. centuries, lived. amongst 
the People of the North. _These.yield 
to, those derived from abroad neither 
in, ancient descent, nor in abundance 
and yariety of Epic matter, nor in ex- 
tent..of .circulation.. The historical 
foundation of this vast Cyclus we find 
in the age of Attila, King of the Huns, 
an aimed with great events and 
mighty convulsions, which implicated 
all the most, energetic German tribes, 
and fixed.their destinies for such a 
length of time, that it excited the at- 
tention of the most distant and remote 
parts.. The dominions of that great 
conqueror of nations, and devastator of 
countries, extended from Hungary 
yer the Rhine, and from the Danube 
to the shores of the sea; kings and 
pan h him as their feudal 

; he e the world tremble, and 
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chastised the human race, The. great 
and, mighty he humbled into servitude, 
—gallant bravery was lost before the 
numberless hordes of his savage; war- 
tiors. From, all countries riches and 
lendour streamed together to grace 
e banquets of his eourt.. Thus, -he 
became, inthe eyes of the awed and 
trembling world, encircled by. the ma- 
ey ee supernatural glory, and 
considered.as a being above man, No 
wonder, then, that he and his, age be- 
came the,centre round which epic tra- 
ditions. conglomerated like an ay he, 
with which ‘all national Ierends of ear- 
lier, and even of later origin were em- 
bodied.” This was the. sphere in which 
the native imagination and fancy of the 
people roamed and into which they 
transplanted all the recollections and 
wonderful adventures, sufferings and 
¢ ises,. ‘Thus. those. aumerous 
ballads. and romances, those popular 
talés and family traditions originated 
which, .of course, assumed a different 
character in each of the various tribes. 
The real facts, in many instances per- 
haps incomprehensible even to the co- 
temporary world, soon after the. first 
age, gave way to the miraculous, and 
but a slight trace of the _ historical 
events remained perceptible. How 
deeply rooted and how widely extended 
these traditions were, we may collect 
from quotations and hints of the earlier 
historians of the middle ages. Even 
in the sixteenth century Aventinus 
found ‘many remains of them amongst 
the Bavarians, and in Switzerland. they 
lived still longer amongst the people. 
In the 13th century, if not, as we have 
great reason to suppose, much earlier, 
commercial intercourse and_ political 
connexions with the imperial court 
paved their way to Denmiark, Norway, 
and Iceland, where they were wedded 
to the mythology of the Edda and the 
old northern traditions. In their great- 
est purity they are still to be Pecea in 
the Wilkina, and Blomsturawalla-Saga 
of the Scandinavians and Icelanders. 
Amongst the old German epics be- 
longing to this Cyclus there are. espe- 
cially two deserving of our attention, 
viz, the book of heroes (Heldenbuch) 
and the Nibelungenliet. The formenis 
a sort of collection of various not ex- 





doubtful, whether the whole or only part of each is to be ascribed to Eschenbach.— 
The second part of Lohengrin, certainly, bears the traces of another pen. 
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actly cohetent romances formed ‘u 
heroie traditions of very ancient 
and different workin Most ‘of 
them refer-to the heroes of the Shunnio' 
empire ;° ‘ome; for instance, “those “of 
Otnit or Odogeer seem to be of Longo- 
bardie origin : those of Hugh Dietrich, 
Woljilietrich, Dietrich of ne; Gees 
to be East Gothic, whilst Sieg- 
fried and: others evidently are of Frank 
or Rhenish descent. As late as the 
age of Charlemagne these traditions 
lived, as songs, amongst the people, 
but:were: not until then comm to 
writing, for Eginhard, the son-in-law 
and biographer of the Great Monarch, 
expressly says, in his Vita Caroli Mag 
ni; cap’ 29, °* Item antiquissima ‘ear- 
mina quibus veterum actus’ et 
bella canebantur, scripsit memoriaeque 
mandavit.” : These collections ate/how- 
ever, lost, but there’‘can be ‘no‘doubt, 
that at least‘a great part of them has 
been ‘embodied in the: Nibelungenliet 
and The Book-of Heroes. The ground 
eolourmg of beth is decidedly of an 
ante-Christian age, the! habits, manners 
and: modes of ‘thinking of the different 
Kerdes' belong to an earlier period, but 
in their ‘present shape they have lost 
sontéwhiat their original form by havi 
been! ‘mixed’ up with later ‘romantic 
traits and also with Christianity, which, 
however, in’ no way influences the ac: 
tion, and is only occasionally introduced. 
All the motives and aioe are én- 
tirely pagan, nay; they hardly beara 
single trace of a raling Divine Being’; 
every ‘thing seems to: be left to men 
and somé imaginary fellow inhabitants 
of the earth. » The’ Nibelungenliet, or 
the song of the Nibelungs, is decidedly 
the oldest of modern epics, older even 
than’ the Spanish’ Cid’ Canipeéador, 
though its presént shape’ is of a'compa- 
ratively modern date, at ledst; if we re- 
gard the‘age in which the poem must 
have originatéd. The matter, as well as 
its treatment’ is‘ entirely German, and 
beats fio trace of foreign influence, but 
with regard to locality, a great obscurity 
prevails throughout, and we hardly can 
imagine any time in which the ‘scene of 
the fabulous adventures - ‘of: the’ first 
of ‘the poem might -pdssibly’ be 
aid ‘within “the boundaries‘of Worms, 
Xanten and East Friesland.’ ': 

The’ principal heroine of ‘this grand 
‘yomatitic epos is Chriemhild, the ‘sister 
of Gunther; the King of Burgundy. 
The poem begins almost from her birth 
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and conelades with her death, where- 
fore the’ Munich manuscript not imp 
patel inscribed ‘“ das‘ Buch 'Chivem- 
Iden,” the book of -Chriembild. Even: 
the adventures of her beloved ‘Siorit are’ 
merely’ interwoven into’ the’ setion 
asa | —— and ‘his’ earlier 
h as well as the dreadful destiny, 
that for ages byegone and to.come peré 
secutes and finally destroys the race of 
the Nibe n, another House ofFan+ 
talus, are only now and ‘then alluded 
to-or presumed: to ‘be known. Inthe 
commencement we are introduced tothe 
heroine and ‘to’ the Burgundian eourt 
at Worms, where Gunther is’ surround+ 
éd by his brave and mighty ‘vassals; 
amongst:whom, in the course of events, 
the cunning Hagen chiefly acts a pro« 
thinent part as the “ malefious.” But 
already in the second canto the seene 
po gd x Xanten on the Rhine) the 
r noe of Segimund,: King of! Ne- 
therind. His: son Sivrit (Siegfried) a 
pattern of knighthood, has’ become ‘of 
age; and tournaments ‘arid: ‘nwmerotis 
festivities. celebrate the happy day. 
Many vassals express ‘their! wishes ‘that 
the young Prince should assume: the 
regency; but filial affection “induces 
him to go abroad to seek and’ conqtier 
a kingdom for himself. He-accordingly 
sets'out with eleven knights, and at- 
rives at the Burgundian court, ‘where 
the renown of his gallant deeds} his 
valorous conquests of giants’ and dra- 
Fons: had already preceded him’ Sir 
knows, that the young ‘Nether- 
lander is not to be trifled’ with,and 
upon his suggestion. King Gutither' res 
ceives him with the greatest’ courtesy. 
During his stay at Worms the country 
of his hosts is invaded by een 
armies of the united Danes and Saxons. 
He readily offers his assistance; a great 
battle is fought, and the victory is prin- 
cipally owing to the gallantry of the 
young hero, who takes both the ‘kings 
of the enemies ee Thus 'res- 
t and gratit uce friendship 
Lene guest and hosts, and mutual 
interest soon draws the ties still closer. 
For, Gunther begins to'think of mar. 
tying, ‘and his choice falls upon Brun- 
hild, the far-famed Queen of Jsen/and. 
‘As; however, her athletic’ character 
makes the expedition rather: doubtful 
and dangerous, Hagen advises the 
king to secure, if possible,” Sivrit’s 
powerful assistance, - Thisis obtained 
without much. difficulty, but not wneon- 
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remained insensible. to the attractions 
of fai |Chriembild ; her, reyal, deport- 
ment‘and gentle manners have won: his 
heart, and ‘her ,hand.is to be the reward 
of bis, services;,. if ,theiz-matrimonial 
-e be crowned with euceess; This 
bemg- most readily agreed to, Gunther, 
Sivrit, .Hagen and, his brother embark, 
go down.the Rhine, and. after twelve 
days sail see the morning sun glittering 
upon. [senstein, ithe eastle of the insular 
Qaeen. Qa their arrival, fair Brunhild 
welcomes them. with stern, courtesy ; 
Sivrit immediately informs ‘her of the 
object. of. their visit, but by no means 
meets with a gracious answer. Her 
heart.is not to be conquered’ by tender 
wooings-—she’ is a sort of northern 
Amazon, and, will marry no man except 
he. prove his, superior strength in. a 
solemn, contest with her Defeat. is 
death,; and, many brave knights have 
already paid for their presumptuous 
love with theirlives. The matrimonial 
trial ,censists in an athletic contest, in 
casting an immense spear against one 
another; .in putting the stone and leap 
ing after it, The vassals of the Queen 
assemble ;, she and Gunther enter.the 
lists..;0 The, Burgundians,.at the sight 
ofthe weighty lance and the huge 
shield. she is to wield, begim to despair, 
but, Sivrit,has in the mean time put on 
his tarnhut or hiding, cap, whieh not 
only has the power of making invisible, 
but also. increases the strength of. its 
wearertwelyefold. Thus he is enabled 
to. assist.Guather throughout the, con+ 
test, and, virtually gains the victory for 
him, ,, Brunhild conquered must follow 
them tothe Rhine, where she. is. re- 
ceived with great pomp, The Bu 
dian King and the Netherland Prince 
celebrate.their marriages, on the same 
day, and, Worms for many weeks is the 
gay scene .of. numberless festivities. 
iyrit then returas with his fair consort 
to, his, native country, and on the death 
of his father, Sigesmunt succeeds.to the 
throne, but their conjugal happiness is‘ 
not.of long duration, After some.time 
the royal couple are invited to Worms 
to, splendid feasts and tournaments, and 
meet with a most affectionate reception 
from, their, princely relatives... But. in 
an evil, hour a di arises between 
the two Queens.about their. husbands, 
their power and yirtues,.. Chriemhild 
in. her passion: inconsiderately betrays 
the secret of Gunther's conquest... This 
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wounds the pride of the violeat, Bran- 
hald, a excites: - ein 
against’the man who, by deeei * 
had; obtained; her- hand: for.another. 
Glowing:with revenge she draws. Hagen. 
inte het interest who always, has borae 
a secret enmity to Sivrit, and both de- 
termine,on\ his, death.: \ The. Nether 
land King; however, ever simce:he had 
bathed himself: in. the. blood: of .the 
dragon he.slew, is covered -with horn, 
and, similar to, Achilles of .oll, only-to 
be’. wounded in. .one, spot; but om, a 
hunting party the treacherous Hagen 
watches his opportunity and thrusts his 
spear into the. shoulder, the. only: vul- 
nerable part of the unsuspecting Sivrit. 

Chriemhild’s grief, knows no: bounds. 
She. breathes, bloody vengeance, and 
this feeling henceforth. exclusively oc- 
cupiés her mind, especially as is 
continually exposed to the insults. of 
Branhild, and of Hagen, who even rebs 
her .of the immense treasure .of . the 
Nibelungen. Thus she gladly consents 
tothe marriage ‘p of the mighty 
Attila, which enables her. to. satisfy her 
dreadful wrath. The Burguadian heroes 
are invited to the Hunnish court; they 

, never toreturn,. - Chriemhild takes 

orrible, revenge ; all the knights of 
Worms are slain, the head. of Hagen 
she ‘strikes .off--herself with the Ba/- 
munch; the famous-sword which he had 
stolen . from the assassinated. Sivzit, 
Thus..the-murder, of -her husband is 
avenged by mixing the guilty and; the 
innocent, in one great slaughter. Bat 
the Chriemhild herself does not surviye 
it;_ she. falls, bythe hands of Hilde- 
brand, one of Attila’s knights. 

This is the lay of the Nibelungenliet 
which justly may be considered as the 
German, Homer; ta.which it bears re- 
semblance. in; more/than,ane particular, 
and, even in. its history... The poet to 
whom, it, owes its present form,, is not 
knowa, and. of the |many, suppositions 
which have, been advanced. in this, res- 
pect. none, appears to us.at. all satisfac- 
tory, . But, whosoever may, have 
been, he certainly was the greatest ge- 
nius, Germany has sookined dete the 
middle ;ages.. In the, whole composi- 
tion the master’s hand is not tobe mis- 
taken, Each event, by itself forms an 
entire and apnea like the .well, exe- 
cuted picture of a pilgrim ing on 
his travels, who. directs his rth a 
final aim, where everything will be un- 
folded and zesolyed, . Throughout:we 
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perceive the spiritual superiority of 
creative poetic sonepanitad by ne- 
cessary economy, distributing colours, 
light and shade with a skilful hand. 
Everywhere re-echo the ar ac- 
cords to which the harp of the bard is 
tuned. He rules freely and indepen- 
dently over versification and language, 


Simrock have been able to produce any 
condbnes auhalrtea cedar 
versions, whi ut i with 
the beauteous, icity of 
the original. If therefore any of our 
readers should feel inclined to become 
acquainted with this Cyclus of Ger- 
man traditions, we would advise them 


which with all its rich resources and to take the original, as published by 
flexibility, is so ae at his com- Nan der Hagen, and to use his transla- 
mand, that of all the modern trans- tion merely as a guide. 

lators, even not Von der Hagen and 


ENIGMA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON, R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Where peaceful contemplation loves to dwell, 
Where Beauty’s Queen the golden prize obtain’d 
The festive wreath that decks the rural cell ; 
What all have sought, but few, alas, have gain’d. 


These four initials will com my name, 
A name to no corporeal form assigned : 
Scorn’d by the gay, I court not empty fame, 
The tender tell-tale of a joyless mind. 


PARODIED. 


ae 


The simplest word that affirmation speaks— 
The god of music and of eloquence— 

The scene alike of all our cares and freaks— 
And that which ever is opposed to sense. 


These four initials will compose my name, 
A name well known wherever dullness sits ; 
Feared by the gay, whom oft I bring to shame, 
The ruthless tell-tale of their stupid fits. 
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THE COURT MARTIAL. 


* ‘There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled---and Mercy sighed farewell!” 


Byron. 


_— 


In the summer of 1827, the —— 
regiment of foot was quartered at Tho- 
mar in Portugal. ‘To men accustomed 
only to the moderate heats and genial 
winters of Britain the excessive warmth 
of a southern summer was very oppres- 
sive and injurious, in consequence of 
which the parades were lege | held 
before the sun acquired su 
strength to have an overpowering influ- 
ence on the men, and so late in the 
evening that the cooling breezes tem- 
pered the burning heat of his setting 
beams. Orders were issued, prohibit- 
ing the men from rambling out of their 

uarters during the day, as several of 
them had been attacked by severe 
fever, and even some sudden deaths 
had taken place in the corps, Under 
these regulations the men had much 
idle time on their hands, which they 
contrived to get rid of in various ways 
—some lolled indolently half-sleeping, 
half-waking, dozing the day away— 
some busily employed at burnishing 
and regulating their arms and accoutre- 
ments, cleaning black and white by 
turns—others, more lively, amused 
themselves and excited laughter by a 
“keen encounter” of the rude wit of 
the barrack room; while others whiled 
away their hours singing the songs of 
their native land and far off home, with 
their thoughts perhaps fondly engaged 
among the friends of their youth, and 
the scenes of their happy childhood. 

The grenadier company of the above 
regiment was, at that time, composed 
of as fine a set of men as ever put on 
the British uniform ; the greater num- 
ber stout, athletic Irishmen; some 
blunt, brave, honest-hearted English- 
men, and but a few Scotchmen. They 
were not all young men—there was a 
sprinkling of steady, veteran-like war- 

Von. II. 


cient 


riors among them, who often tempered 
by their experience, advice, and ex- 
ample, the wild, headlong rashness of 
their more youthful companions. Com- 
ing into the corridor of the convent 
where the company was sheltered, 
one morning after I had been relieved 
off the general’s guard, I found the 
men in an unusual state of excitement. 
Some were talking aloud, with seem- 
ing earnestness, more were assembled 
in small groups, and in half whispers 
communicated their sentiments and 
opinions to one another, One man in 
particular, an Irishman too, for whom 
J entertained no good opinion, appeared 
to be the prime mover of all this agi- 
tation. e-was a man of middle age, 
strongly built, and tall, and of a dark 
complexion. His features, taken singly, 
nay inthe whole, and in quiet moments 
when the mind was at rest, were good, 
but when speaking or acting, there was 
a bitter gathering of the mouth into a 
sour sneering smile, that betrayed the 
workings of dark and evil passions. 
He was in reality a selfish, heartless, 
and ill-designing man; I could never 
like to meet his cold gaze; it seemed 
to dwell on you with such a designing 
expression, | wont say malignant, that 
you felt uneasy under it, without being 
able to assign to yourself any reason 
wherefore ; you almost imagined you 
could feel that his eye was on you even 
while your back was turned to him. Yet 
this man possessed an influence among 
his comrades that was truly surprising ; 
with the bold he was their equal in 
desperate and reckless daring, and their 
superior in art and cunning—he made 
them feel, when he wished, that his 
aid and judgment were wanting in the 
direction, management and perfection 
of their schemes and plans. ‘The 
F 
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imbecile and quiet-minded he over-ruled 
in almost every thing, by assuming an air 
of authority and a tone that “a could 
not, oreven dared not dispute. This may 
seem strange under the strict and regu- 
lar discipline constantly kept alive in a 
British regiment ; but every one must 
be aware that there is an internal ma- 
nagement carried on among the private 
soldiers themselves, that even the non- 
commissioned officers cannot interfere 
with, as it does not come under a 
breach of discipline, or of military re- 
gulations; and should any plan be 
adopted by the men in general, and 
one dissentient voice be raised against 
it, they know so well the art of mak- 
ing that individual’s life a burden to 
him, that he will very soon lose his 
anxiety to oppose, and feel proud to be 
admitted to their society again. 

But to return, M‘Namara, the man 
above-mentioned as the prime mover 
of the bustle in the barrack room, (if 
a part of a convent inhabited by sol- 
diers can be called so,) had assembled 
some two dozen of his comrades round 
his birth, and harangued them, in his 
own rude manner, with all the force of 
a practised orator, touching strongly 
and dwelling on the points of a nature 
the most exciting and likely to effect 
his purpose. 

“ Well, comrades, you’s may think 
as you's please ov coorse, but by this 
blessed an’ holy iron an’ steel!” said 
he, at the same time emphatically 
striking the end of the ramrod which 
he had been brightning against the 
flags under him, “I think it’s not fair 
to pass by such things ; the company 
ill get a bad name in the ridgmint, an’ 
we'll just be called the ‘ Grabbers,’ or 
the ‘ Look-sharps,’ the same as the 
ridgmint was called long ago at Gee- 
bralther. I tell you’s I saw him wid 
my own twoeyes stop behind me in 
the wine-house, an’ he knew I was 
comin’. away, and why didn’t he follow 
me? Besides, you see he come up 
from the town quite hearty an’ brag- 
ging about what he could do, as iv 
the niggarly Portuguese ‘id give him 


* Vinho-wine. 

+ Ten reas, value about }d. 
¢ The knife. 

§ A large copper coin, value about 14d. 

|| A room where soldiers suffer confinement for minor crimes. 
q Capote, a large mantle worn by male and female. 


as much as the smell ov a tot ov veeno* 
‘ithout the des reas,+ iv he was dyin’ 
dead wid the bare thirst, or one with 
his sort ov a coat on his back; no, 
they’d sooner give him the cutthof in 
his guts, an’ sure I know that the sorra 
farthin’ he had in his company but three 
double vints.) Then he was late for 
rowl call at tattoo, and only the cop’lar 
stood his frind he’d be stuck in the 
guard-house all night, and in the dhry- 
room|| this mornin’. The Portuguese 
wont persecute him for fear we'd 
tatther his house ; but what signifies 
the likes o’ that, ought’nt we let the 
captain and the colonel see that we 
have the sperrit ov men an’ sodgers 
among us not toletsuch a mean thing be 
done and we in the middle ov furriners. 
I'll tell you’s what we'll do, the very 
minit he comes in we'll just put Jack 
Weldon at the head ow the table, an’ 
pick out four ov the ouldest sodgers in 
the room’ an’ hould a coort martial 
ov our own on him, an’ that'll be 
betther than reportin’ him to the major 
or the colonel, an’ gettin’ the whole ov 
us confined to barracks. 

“ T say,” replied a fair, open, honest- 
browed Englishman, about two-and- 
twenty years of age, “ I was always as 
much against pilfering as any other man 
in this here company, or put the corps 
to it either, but dang my buttons, if tT 
can think Muldoon is such a feller as 
you say; I liked the chap always 
somehow or tother for his bir ways. 
Have you good sound proof of this here 
business, think you ?” 

*“ Proof!” said M‘Namara, in a tone 
between conciliation and astonishment, 
“do you think I’d say the likes ov id 
iv id was not thrue ;—didn’t I see him 
gettin sitten behind the capote{ on the 
seat ; an’ when I came away, didn’t he 
stop behind ; an’ didn’nt I tell you’s 
all the shame an’ the disgrace it id 
bring atop ov us, iv it came to the 
colonel’s ears, or even to the general’s? 
Why, be all the books that ever was 
shut or opened, we wouldn't see the 
outside ov the convent gate these 
three months to come, nor we wouldn’t 
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see the smell ov the rashin wine for 
three months more, but when he hears 
we done this, he'll say we’re honest 
hearted chaps, that don’t like  Toguery, 
and he'll give us credit for it.” 

“ Why, so we are,” said another 
Irishman, “ an’ who dare say any thing 
else, it was a shame for Muldoon, so it 
was, an’ we will thry him, an’ iv he done 
it why he’s a deceitful fellow, an’ that’s 
all.” 

“ Where’s your proof ? iv he done it! 
why, blur an agers boys, do you's take 
me for the garrison liar, that you's 
imagine I have nothin’ else to do but 
tell lies by wholesale ”” said the wily 
M‘Namara, with well-feigned surprise, 
and knowing the materiel he had to 
work on, then adding with warmth and 
affected anger and indignation, “ why, 
I say you’s might as well say ‘ you lie’ 
to me at once ; but by the piper that 
played before Moses, I would’t take 
that from the best man in the ridg- 
mint.” 

“Why, as for the matter of that,” 
answered the before-mentioned young 
Englishman, “there’s none cowards 
here no more than you Jem M‘Namara, 
nor, as I suppose, but thinks as much 
about these sort of things as you do ; 
if you can prove the affair, why let 
Muldoon be tried, and if he done that 
there as you say, why, I say, he de- 
serves it, but if he didn’t, why no one 
should say so.” 

«“ Isn’t it for the credit ov the com- 
pany I’m doin’ it,” replied the pro- 
poser, in a softened tone of voice, see- 
ing that the slight disapprobation at 
first manifested to the thing was melt- 
ing away, “but theniv you’s don’t agree, 
I'll just consither it my duty to tell the 
whole affair’to the colonel; I'll be 
hanged,” he added in a positive and 
determined accent and manner, “iv I 
bear share ov any man’s crimes, or any 
man’s punishment : nor I don’t want 
any comrade to take share ov mine.” 

This was conclusive, and it was there- 
fore conceded nemine contradicente that 
Muldoon should be tried by a court 
martial of his comrades. His crime 
was stated by M‘Namara, and taken 
down by the secretary of the room. 
There is no barrack-room that has not 
a particular personage of this sort of 
no little consequence among his com- 
rades, and importance in his own eyes, 
from his utility in writing their letters, 
petitions, complaints, passes, &c., for 
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which he always has a set regimental 
form, and out of which it were loss of 
reputation to deviate even in a single 
letter ; he is also the keeper of all the 
secrets—family, friends, births, and 
breeding, confided to him in right of 
his office, as writer in general to the 
men of his room, and often to a whole 
company. There was no accuser but 
M‘Namara, and the proofs were wholly 
circumstantial. 

Muldoon was a very young man ; 
you might say from his appearance 
about two and twenty years of age, 
tall and straight, with fair ra and blue 
eyes. He was about two years and a 
half in the regiment, all of a gay, 
careless, frank, and merry disposition. 
He was generally esteemed among his 
comrades, as an inoffensive, agreeable 
companion, and no derelict or flincher 
from his duty. His character had ne- 
ver been impeached before, and they 
could now scarcely believe that the 
straightforward, manly, Mily Muldoon 
could turn a petty thief. 

The members and president of the 
court were selected from the oldest 
soldiers in the room. The before- 
named Jack Weldon, a gaunt, upright, 
iron-featured veteran, with 


* His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare,” 


took his seat at the head of the table, 
and the secretary took his, at the oppo- 
site end, the other members, four in 
number, sat two on each side. Thus 
they awaited the arrival of the accused 
who had previously heard something 
of the charge, but repelled it with in- 
dignation. 

He entered the room, and when 
matters were explained, he darted a 
fierce glance at his accuser, who sat 
cool and collected, with that heartless 
sneer, which he always called up, 
darkening rather than brightening his 
features, and then looking on the so- 
lemn yet grotesque preparations for his 
trial, he burst into a loud laugh. 

The president ‘was in his shirt 
sleeves, the secretary with a halfpenny 
worth of paper, and his ink-horn before 
him, sat grimly waiting the signal to 
commence operations. 

“You need not be after a laughing 
at us, Mily Muldoon,” said the offend- 
ed president, “ I have tried in my time 
better men than ever stood in your 
shoes, and for worser crimes than this 
here, and I tried them fairly too, for I 
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acquitted but one out of eleven at dif- 
ferent times—but you're a recruit yet, 
and don’t understand this here busi- 
ness, till by and by, when the captain’s 
approven will tell you a something.” 

“ Why, tundher an’ turf boys dear,” 
said Muldoon, made something serious 
by the tone of the old man, “sure its 
not in earnest you’s are, or do you's 
bilieve that 1 stole the capote good or 
bad. But this is Mac’s doin’s, for’pon 
my conscience, I never laid a finger 
on it.” 

On being assured that everything 
was intended seriously, and that it was 
purely to clear the good name of the 
men in general, from the imputation of 
knavery, and to avoid their being 
punished in consequence, and that if he 
was innocent, there was no danger of 
disgrace, Muldoon was obliged to sub- 
mit. Besides he found they had now 
come to a determination on the point ; 
some for the fun of the thing, others, 
and the larger party, from the dreadful 
apprehension of having their wine 
stopped, and being confined within the 
walls of the convent. 

“ Joe—Mr. Secretary, read this here 
man’s crime out loud,” said the presi- 
dent, opening the proceedings pro 
formé, and the secretary commenced 
with a sonorous twang, reading the 
crime, accusing Miles Muldoon, of 
number one, or the Grenadier company, 
with unsoldier-like conduct, in stealing 
a capote, or large dark watch-coat from 
the comm of an inhabitant of the town 
of Thomar, such being contrary to the 
standing orders of the regiment, rules 
and regulations of the army and mu- 
tiny act; and unbecoming a soldier 
and a man.” 

“ That’s tipping them the Dic* of 
the business, more power to your fin- 
gers, Joe, as old Nick said to the 
Piper,” said one of the spectators, to 
the secretary. Joe, who seemed to be 
full of the dignity of his own situation, 
and the high authority of the court, 
merely answered the interruption by 
casting a look of severe reproof to- 
wards that quarter of the laughing 
circle by which the court was sur- 
rounded, and from which it proceeded. 

“Come, come,” said the president, 


catching Joe’s indignant glance, and 
taking the hint accordingly, “no noise 
here, the first as says one word shall 
be bundled out of this here room, I 
swear.” Then turning to address the 
prisoner, he added, “ What have you 
got to say in your own behalf, why 
sentence of death should not be passed 
on you by this honorable court, accord- 
ing to the black book, and the # 

“ Hollo, Mr. President,” said one of 
the members, interrupting him, “sure 
you won't pass sentence till we have 

im tried first ?” 

“ And who gave you liberty to turn 
your jaw on me,” grtuffly asked the 
president, turning his scowling eye on 
the last speaker, “ don’t you know that 
I am your Colonel now ?” 

“ We must hear the wickedness of 
the business, please your riv’rence, 
first and foremost,” said another. 

“Hoot, mun,” said a penetrating 
Scot, “ye dinna ken that you should 
first speer the prisoner, if he be guilty 
of the crime, or the contrair ?” 

“Do you think the man’s a fool,” 
said old Jack, “what’s the good of 
asking him all that there ?—did you 
ever toon a man say as how he was a 
rogue, before the justice ?” 

“ It’s only for the form o’ the thing,” 
answered the sagacious Scotchman, “I 
like to see business carried on wi’ 
reeglarity.” 

“You're right, Sandy, man,” acqui- 
esced the president, “ nothing like re- 
gular motions, and strict discipline ;” 
then turning to the prisoner, “are you 
guilty of this here piece of roguery, 
Mily Muldoon, or are you not ?” 

“Upon my sowl and conscience, and 
that’s as good as iv I took the full ov 
my two arms of an oath, I am not, 
Jack,” answered the young soldier. 

“Jack! Jack!” exclaimed the jealous 
president, “ I’d have you to know that 
Iam your officer, now, Sir, and that 
you must use me with respect and all 
that sort of thing now, Sir,—come take 
off that there furrage-cap of yourn be- 
fore me. Jack, indeed, to me, Sir!” 
then addressing the court, and to vin- 
dicate his claim to “reverence due” 
he began “I say, comrades, I have 
served many a bloody day on the Pen- 








* Dic—Dictionary, a barrack room slang term for high-sounding words, or lan- 
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inshuler here before this, I was then 
drafted off to the Ingees, and after that 
to the frozen land of Amerikey. I 
have seen a good many strange sights 
to be sure, seeing as how I am the se- 
niorofficerinthishereroom. I have mes- 
sed with comrades both good and bad, 
and carried the kettle in my turn, both 
for rascals and gay fellows. I have 
stood many a court martial, but never 
a room one, though I was often chose 
a member for all that, but I never was 
called Jack before in this way, and I 
say it should not be tolericated in this 
manner among men and soldiers.” 

This had the desired effect, and the 
accused was cautioned to use language 
fitting his situation in future. 

“Shall I call the first witness in this 
trial?” enquired the formal secretary. 
The president gave an assenting nod, 
and James M‘Namara was called, and 
he stepped forward with becoming gra- 
vity. He had been sitting apart, 
watching with anxiety the proceedings 
of his comrades; now and then a mali- 
cious smile curled his lip, as if in scorn 
and derision at their weakness and 
folly, otherwise his countenance was 
calm, and with an unmoved and a set- 
tled look, he met the angry and por- 
tentous flashings cast on him from time 
to time by young Muldoon. He stood 
before them as one impressed with the 
importance of a regular trial, though 
he inwardly scoffed and contemned 
their mockery of justice. 

One of the members addressed him, 

“Now James M‘Namara, private 
soldier in the Grenadier company of 
His Majesty’s Regiment of Foot,” 
said he, “ youshall give your davy, in 
the whole truth and all but the truth on 
this thrial, has Mily Muldoon been 
guilty of , 

«“ And who gave you leave to ax 
them there sort of questions,” said the 
fiery old president, cutting short this 
legal harangue, “I thought I was the 
commander here in this case of life 
and death ?” 

“O, I beg your pardon, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the rebuked offender, smil- 
ing mischievously and with affected 
humility. 

“ And that’s your duty, Bill, so mind 
your eye again,” said the President ; 
then turning to the culprit, and setting 
a special face on himself for business, 
he began his examination after the fol- 
lowing manner :— 
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“ Miles Muldoon I have known you 
since you joined. I saw you at drill 
and at duty, and I never could con- 
sider you were a rogue, as for the 
matter of that [ do not say so yet, 
since you have not as yet underwent 
your full trial ; but then you soon will, 
and there’s one comfort, you must get a 
fair hearing ; still 1 have no doubt as 
to the upshot of the thing, for Jem 
M‘Namara says as how you stole the 
Portigee man’s capote, and sold it, and 

ou know what a disgrace such a thing 
is to the company you are in; and your 
comrades have stuck me here to put 
you through your facings on the head 
of it, so just see what you have got to 
turn out for yourself. I think, com- 
rades, that’s drilling him according to 
law.” 

“ The devil a man in the company 
could do it half so well,” said one of 
the spectators. 

“ A good right he has,” said another, 
“ for devil a man in the company heerd 
it so often as himself.” 

“ Silence I say,” said the President, 
rising in a rage at this direct attack on 
his character, by bringing at such an 
unwelcome and unhappy moment the 
memory of his many trials before their 
assembled comrades, “ if I done any- 
thing I paid for it, and no man shall 
fling my punishment in my face, and 
I’m hanged if I bear it.” 

The men interfered, and he was in- 
duced at their solicitations to resume 
his seat at the head of the table. 

“I tell you what, comrades,” said 
Muldoon, “ I never pilfered a farthing’s 
worth from man, woman, orchild. I 
am an honest man’s son, and I defy a 
man in the regiment to say that ever 
Mily Muldoon was consarned in a mean 
or a dirty action, or that I ever stood 
back from taking a comrade’s part when 
he wanted my helping hand. But let 
me hear all about the robbery and how 
it was done?” and again he darted 
a fiety glance at M‘Namara, who all 
cool and collected, commenced his de- 
positions in a clear, full and decisive 
tone. He asserted, in a voice that 
seemed to defy contradiction, that him- 
self and Miles Muldoon went the even- 
ing in question into a wine-shop kept 
by a Portuguese named Miguel Per- 
reira ; that on entering a little room 
where they usually sat to drink, he ob- 
served the capote hanging from a peg 
at the end of the room, and next to 
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the place where Muldoon was sitting ; 
that on Maria, the daughter of the 
padrone* entering and engaging him in 
conversation, he became apprehensive 
of something not pleasant being the 
consequence, knowing the jealous, 
treacherous, and blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion of the people,and accordingly he re- 
quested Muldoon to rise and come away; 
and on his refusal, he departed with- 
out him, and observed the capote hang- 
ing in the same place on his quitting. 
“ Now you see,” he added, “ there 
was no person in the casa de vinhot 
since he left it, the capote is gone, 
Muldoon I know had no money, and 
yet he came home drunk and late ; and 
et him account for how all these things 
came about. Now I have done. You 
can see yourselves how the cloak went, 
or how it could go.” 

“ That’s all very fair, no one could 
say a word against being found guilty 
on such a fair. story as that there,” 
said the convinced President, “ Have 
you all that down in your paper, Joe 
Lum?” 

“ Down Sir,” responded the precise 
Joe. 

“ Yes, Joe, you're the boy to tip 
them the long shot in short hand; but 
read the witness your interruption of 
his cross-examination,” said the Presi- 
dent, and Joe complied, and read with 
a gravity that wend defy the sourness 
of a Diogenes to imitate, a most whim- 
sical detail of evidence. 

Another soldier was produced, who 
proved that the Portuguese, Miguel 
Perreira,came up tothe convent tolook 
after both Muldoon and M‘Namara, and 
accused them with having robbed himg:., 
that Mac. confronted him, and denied ° 
the charge, throwing the whole affair 
on his comrade, Muldoon, with which he 
(the Portuguese )seemed to rest satisfied, 
but on being told that if he made a 
complaint to the captain, he would be 
detained to prove it, and that some of the 
regiment would do him harm, besides 
never again, entering his house he de- 
parted. This was the substance of the 
accusation and proof, and Muldoon, 
from’ the nature of the circumstances, 
could bring no evidence of his inno- 
cenee ; so that on the mature delibera- 
tion of the court, he was found guilty, 


and sentenced to receive seven dozen 
lashes with a sling belt. 

“ Put down that regularly, without 
making a mistake,” said the president 
to the s secretary. 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” said Joe. 

“ Seven dozen without fail,” said the 
president again. 

“Seven dozen, Mr. President, no 
more nor no less,” answered Joe. 

“ Right, Joe ; and now I dissolve this 
honourable court ’till further orders, 
and I'll take the mittimus here to the 
captain, for his holy fist to scribble one 
word at the tail of it, by way of a 
blessing on our work, and do you keep 
the door fast till I fetch it back.” 

After attentively reading the paper 
handed him by Jack Weldon, the cap- 
tain, a gay young man, commended 
the spirit of the men, laughed heartily 
at the humour of the thing, and ap- 
proved the finding of the court, with 
the exception of altering the figure of 
seven into afour. Old Jack, on his 
return was received with three cheers, 
and they proceeded without hesitation 
to put the sentence into immediate ex- 
ecution, ordering the downcast young 
man to strip, which he, with despera- 
tion in his features, refused, at the same 
time avowing his innocence in language 
the most earnest and convincing. 
They were deaf to his asseverations, 
and a dozen stout fellows flinging them- 
selves upon him, quickly bore him 
down and made him doff his jacket in 
a twinkling. He struggled violently, 
but without avail ; they soon tied him 
hands and feet, with his face down- 
wards, on a long form, and inflicted 


_ fa ceestipulagted number of stripes with 


exactness and according to military 


customs and usages, with a hard weighty 


musket sling. 

Young Muldoon rose up; he glared 
madly about him, like a lion in the 
toils; he cast a furious scowl of wither- 
ing hate and revenge on M‘Namara, 
and smarting with pain and burning 
with shame, he darted from the room 
without uttering a word. He was ab- 
sent the whole day, and the fun of the 
trial, and the shame of the punishment 
furnished matter of discourse to the 
company during their hours of idle- 
ness. ‘Towards evening, and while his 


* Padrone—Landlord, host, or master. 
+ Casa de vinho— Wine house. 
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comrades were busily preparing for the 
sun-set parade, Muldoon entered the 
corridor. He held his musquet in his 
hand, and he rushed along the passage, 
throwing glances fraught with dreadful 
meaning on each side of him. He 
made directly for where M‘Namara 
was seated, arranging his accoutrements 
and putting them in order. He levelled 
the musquet against his breast, and 
M‘Namara, alarmed at the action, and 
still more at the frightful expression of 
the young man’s countenance, started 
in trepidation, but was scarcely erect 
on his limbs when he received the con- 
tents of the musquet in his bosom. 
The report and the dreadful groan that 
exces’ it brought all the men in the 
room to the spot. Muldoon stood with 
his eyes fixed and his teeth set without 
moving a muscle; the firelock had 
dropped to his side, and he seemed to 
be anxiously watching the writhings of 
the wounded man before him. He 
never attempted to move or stir till 
the non-commissioned officer made him 
a prisoner—then he looked about him, 
and again at the wounded M‘Namara, 
and handing the musquet quietly over 
to the corporal, he exclaimed : 

“ Now, the black-hearted dog! he 
laughed at me, yes into my very face 
he grinned, and then went and told his 
stories to Maria. I knew well, and I 
know still, that I'll suffer for it, but I’m 
satisfied to die now.” 

He was taken to the guard-room, 
and M‘Namara to the hospital. The 
surgeon examined the wound, and after 
extracting the ball, pronounced it 
mortal, 


Maria Perreira, the daughter of mainte, 


host of the Casa de Vinho, so much” 


frequented by the men of the regi- 
ment, was a fascinating little Portu- 
guese girl, about fifteen years of age, 
warm and ardent as the clime, with 
hair black as the “raven’s plume,” 
and eyes dark as mid-night,and passion- 
ately expressive, shaded by bronzed 
oo and long black lashes, her 
cheek glowing with health and her 
rich lip wreathed in happy smiles ; 
Muldoon and M‘Namara became her 
professed admirers, but the most in- 
different observer could perceive at a 
glance to which the maiden had given 
the preference. The fair and ruddy 
cheek of Muldoon, his golden curling 
locks, and his lively light blue eyes, 
and tall manly soldier-like figure and 
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bearing, made a deep impression on 
the young and fervid Portuguese even 
at first sight, and after acquaintance 
ripened the partiality into a deep- 
rooted affection. The young soldier 
admired her first, partly for her mild- 
ness and simplicity, and ee that 
the contrast in the style of her beauty, 
in her manners, language, and even in 
the music of her voice, when compared 
with the females of his own native 
land, made an impression on his heart 
which he could not well define ; but 
when he felt that she loved him in 
preference to others, and when time 
and closer intimacy disclosed to him 
the ingenuousness and sincerity of the 
handsome girl, the ardour, still more 
than womanly tenderness, of her heart, 
and the glowing and romantic affection 
with which she regarded him, he gave 
up his whole soul to her, and he seemed 
as if inspired by her with the same 
devoted attachment. M‘Namara made 
several fruitless attempts to sever the 
connexion, but the gentle Maria was 
unchanging and confiding. All the 
black and revengeful feelings of 
M‘Namara’s breast were roused into 
action by this obstruction to his wishes, 
and he was determined to destroy the 
hopes and happiness of his rival at 
any risk, and we have seen with what 
art, and how well he contrived and 
conducted his plan, and how dreadfully 
and fatally to himself he succeeded. 
M‘Namara passed the night in 
dreadful agonies—the surgeon and his 
assistant were constant in.their at- 
tentions, and he was anxious in his 
enquiries concerning their opinions 
whether he was likely to do well or 
not. Towards morning, symptoms of 
his approaching death were evident, 
and the head surgeon considered it his 
duty to inform his patient of his situa- 
tion. When told that his hours were 
numbered in this world, and convinced 
by a warning voice from within speak- 
ing imthe same awful accents, he be- 
came uneasy and distressed ; he was 
silent for a few moments as if mastering 
the bitter thoughts rising in his bosom, 
or manning his soul with resignation, 
firmness, and resolution to meet the 
final moment. At length he spoke: 
“ What, no hopes, Doctor jewel,” said 
he ; “ well thin its all up with me, an’ 
it can’t be helped ; it’s a hard thing to 
leave this bem 4 but it id be worse to 
leave it with a lie ina person’s mouth 
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without telling the truth; I'm sorry 
now for what I done to Mily Muldoon, 
for he never desarved the likes ov id 
from me, it was myself that stole the 
capote like a big blackguard as I am, 
an’ I sould it for two crusado novas,* 
which you'll find foulded into my 
stockings in my knapsack, and thin he 
suffered—O God !” and a sudden pain 
shot through him, “ I’m a desaver and 
a villain, but I’m now reapin’ the be- 
nefit ; all I want is, that the Portigee 
man should get his money, and that 
he’d forgive me, and ax God to forgive 
me.” is voice faltered—the last 
pang came on him, and soon the last 
struggle was over. Jem M‘Namara, 
dreaded by his comrades as much as 
ever eastern tyrant was by his subjects, 
was no more. 

The evening of the day on which 
young Muldoon was punished he had 
rambled towards the wine house, and 
watching his opportunity he saw the Pa- 
drone go out, and then he entered 
with a fevered brain and an aching 
heart, anxious to know if the crime 
with which he was accused, and the 
punishment attending it, had made 
any alteration in Maria’s love. “She 
cannot and will not believe it,” said 
he to himself, “she at least has a better 
opinion of me.” As soon as she beheld 
him entering the house, she burst into 
tears, and exclaiming in a tone of sor- 
rowful and overwhelming passion, 
“ Ladrone, Ladrone !”+ she placed one 
hand over her eyes, and motioning 
him to depart with the other, she re- 
tired, as if shunning the presence of 
some hateful reptile. Stung to the 
heart at this reception from the person 
he adored—tortured in soul at the idea 
that she should doubt him and he in- 
nocent, and maddened to revenge by 
the base means which M‘Namara 
took to undo his reputation and hap- 
piness the same time, he rushed back 
to the convent like a maniac and per- 
petrated the shocking deed retlaed 
above. Notice of the transaction was 
dispatched to head quarters at Coimbra 
immediately, and a General Court 
Martial was summoned without delay, 
and the very day on which M‘Namara 
was interred, it assembled at Thomar 
to try Muldoon forthe murder. The 


many aggravating circumstances arising 
from the conduct of M‘Namara were 
urged in palliation of the crime, but 
the language he made use of after 
committing the action, viz. “that he 
knew before, and was then aware that 
he would suffer for it,” rendered ever 
thing offered in vindication of no avail. 
At the very moment when the court 
pronounced him guilty, the guns pealed 
the funeral discharge over the body of 
M‘Namara, as his comrades were com- 
mitting it to the earth ; and on some 
allusion being made by one of the of- 
ficers present, to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the report of the funeral, 
as it were, announcing the murderer’s 
guilt, Muldoon exclaimed, turning to- 
wards the officer with fire in his eye, and 
energy in his voice and gesture, “ Yes, 
I shot him; and I would rather he 
had shot me a thousand times, than do 
what he done to me: he blackened 
my character, he got me punished by 
my comrades, he accused me of a 
robbery which he done himself, and he 
destroyed my happiness for ever ; yes, 
he was a rogue and a villain, and I 
shot him, and I'd do it iv it was to be 
done again. 

He was sentenced to be hanged— 
He thought he would have been shot ; 
he thought he would have met the 
death of a soldier—but no—he was a 
murderer, and could not claim the ho- 
norable distinction. He was to be 
hanged like a petty thief—it almost 
broke his young heart. He cared no- 
thing about dying, but the way in 
which they were going to put him to 
death had something in it so horrify- 
ing, he could not bear to think on it.— 

The morning appointed for his exe- 
cution arrived—the place fixed on was 
a small deep valley outside of the 
town, surrounded by steep hills, thickly 
covered with olives and vines. The 
regiment was marched out at day- 
break, and the thick hazy veil of night 
yet hung on the brow of the morning ; 
even in this sultry clime it was chilly, 
and there was a melancholy impressed 
on the mind of the most thoughtless. 
Not a sound was heard, save the heavy 
measured tread of the men under arms, 
and the rumbling of the rude cart, 
drawn by a bullock, on which the once 


* Crusado nova—New crown, value about 2s. 4d. 


+ Robber, Robber! 
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gay and happy Mily Muldoon was 
placed. 

The men were drawn up in line and 
the band struck alow, mournful air, 
as the cart slowly past up the line from 
left to right, to the fatal spot, a lonely 
olive tree, in the centre of the little 
valley. It is useless to dwell much 
longer on my painful story. He suf- 
fered severely for his crime, and some, 
perhaps, will say, that his punishment 
was dealt out with too rigorous a hand. 
He was the victim of strong passions, 
excited by wrong and injustice, and 
young Muldoon sleeps in that narrow 
little valley, beneath the lonely olive 
tree. But Maria, what pen shall de- 
scribe her pitiable condition, when she 
heard of the fate of her lover, and of 
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his innocence and misfortunes—his mi- 
serable death ? Her brain could not 
remain firm beneath the weight of 
grief that oppressed her, for she partly 
blamed herself for his death. She was 
seized with fever—a burning fever.— 
She raved continually of her lover 
and his comrade—of hanging and 
shooting, and when the fever left her, 
it left her a miserable maniac. When 
we quitted the country, she was often 
to be seen seated on the brown mound 
of earth that covered the body of Mul- 
doon, but I have since heard that she 
is dead. She left her father’s house 
one night very ill, they did not miss 
her for some time, and she was found 
lifeless on his grave. 


J. L. L. 


THE STAR OF DARKNESS. 


Seest thou the pale, though radiant star 
That gleams through yonder troubled sky, 
Still burning there alone and far, 
The only light that shines on high? 


Though mingling clouds and storms to roll 
Around its desert path are seen, 
Beyond their dark and wide control 
It smiles all silent—all serene! 


That self same star on many a night 
Of spangled splendour meets your gaze, 
Though scarcely notic’d then its light, 
Whilst orbs more brilliant ’round it blaze. 


*Tis but beheld, as now, alone, 
And in that wild and threat’ning sky, 
Whose influence all besides must own, 
That its soft beauties fix your eyes. 


Just such is Virtue’s star, though‘fair ; 
’Midst kindred lights of joy ‘twill shine. 
’Tis only through the mists of care 
That its mild radiance beams divine. 


And when the cheering orbs of life 
Have darkly set, no more to rise, 

It smiles upon the storms of strife, 
From its high home in cloudless skies! 


Vou. II. 


R. C. 
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GOLD AND SILVER.—CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Since the discovery of America, 
vast quantities of the precious metals 
have been poured into Europe, and 
distributed from time to time, through 
the commercial world at large. Gold, 
the most valuable of these metals, is 
almost indestructible by the ordinary 
operations of fire in the process of 
melting or by the action of the atmos- 
phere. Its weight, indeed, (like that 
of all other bodies, the parts of which 
are separable by attrition) may be di- 
minished by friction, but cannot be les- 
sened by heat or by moisture, or by 
any of the common causes which pro- 
duce change in other substances of less 
intrinsic value. Hence we entertain 
no doubt, but that some of the gold 
now in general circulation, as money, 
may have descended to us from the 
most remote periods of antiquity, after 
having undergone a thousand transmu- 
tations of form. The same piece of 
metal may, perhaps, have served as 
pay to one of the warriors of Alex- 
ander the Great, and to one of the 
soldiers of his successful rival in fame, 
the Duke of Wellington. Silver also, 
though not so indestructible as gold, is 
yet a substance of such durability that 
it is capable of being transmitted from 
generation to generation, with little di- 
minution of specific weight. 

Under these circumstances, it may 
seem extraordinary that the quantity of 
these precious metals is not continually 
and sensibly augmented in the com- 
mercial world, in a high ratio indeed ; 
and it may be worth while to investi- 
gate the operating causes, which in this 
respect counterbalance the effects of 
their incessant influx into the general 
commercial mart. 

Gold and silver possess a real value 
in themselves, independently of their 
use as a circulating medium of com- 
merce, in the form of coin. Their 
beauty, their capability of assuming 
and retaining any shape, either for use 
or for elegant display—their durability 
—their imperviousness to water—the 


facility with which they may be kept 
clean ; in short, their useful qualities 
soon attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and their value was enhanced by 
their scarcity. To these qualities they 
owe the high degree of estimation in 
which they were held, long before any 
portion of them bore an imprimatur as 
current coin. 

The precious metals may therefore 
be viewed in a twofold capacity—first, 
as the materials of sundry manufac- 
tures, and consequently articles of com- 
merce on that account. Secondly, as 
a circulating medium of traffic in the 
form of money. 

In the former capacity, their use is 
extensive, and the loss or waste of the 
metals themselves immense. So long 
ago as the year 1775, the quantity of 
gold and silver employed, by the ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham, in gilding 
and plating alone, and thus disqualitied 
from again appearing in the gross form 
of these metals, amounted in value to 
more than £50,000 sterling, per an- 
num.—/( Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 
Ist. )—At that time the annual import 
of gold and silver by the Spaniards, 
amounted, according to the same 
author, to about #€6,000,000. That a 
vast quantity of these imports must 
have been consumed, by the gilders 
and platers of all the other manufac- 
turing towns of Europe, is obvious on 
the slightest reflection ;.and we know 
that the demand for such goods, has 
been greatly increased since that pe- 
rjod. Neckar affirms that, prior to the 
year 1789, the precious metals were 
consumed yearly in France to the 
amount of £840,000 sterling in jewel- 
lery, lace, and embroidered stuffs, manu- 
fuctured in that kingdom, Forbonnais, 
as quoted by Humboldt, estimates the 
quantity of gold and silver subducted 
annually from the general circulation 
or stock in Europe, by friction, by lace, 
plated goods, &c. &c. in various forms 
at £1,300,000 ; but we shall now, in 
further proof of this part of our argu- 
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ment, briefly recite a few particulars 
more immediately connected with the 
subject in hand. 

Considerable quantities of these me- 
tals are expended in making gold dra- 
pery, silvered stuffs, gilt furniture—on 
books and picture frames—in setting 
jewels—in brooches, ear-rings, finger- 
rings, bracelets, clasps for girdles, 
chains, crosses, neck-laces, silver pur- 
ses, snuff-boxes, cords, tassels, fringes, 
stomachers, embroideries of all kinds, 
silver and gold nets, and other orna- 
ments for the hair, watches, and their 
cases, chains, seals, pins, pencils, thim- 
bles, handles of pen knives, fruit 
knives, tooth and ear pe. rims of 
spectacles, and eye-glasses ; silver 
used in large and small bells, in keys of 
musical instruments, ink stands, &c. ; 
also in sword hilts, epaulettes,and other 
military ornaments—cum multis aliis. 

The annual expenditure of gold and 
silver, in making solid plate for domes- 
tic uses is also prodigious. Modern 
luxury and taste for splendour are not 
to be contented with such simple appa- 
ratus and table ornaments as satisted 
our hospitable but unostentatious an- 
vestors.. The sideboards of our mo- 
dern gentry groan with massy plate, 
and the rage for such costly utensils, 
has descended through every gradation 
of society in middle life, 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the 
particulars recited above, we now beg 
leave to add, that a great portion of 
the European, American, and. Asiatic 
trade, with the Chinese empire, is car- 
ried on by means of the precious me- 
tals, particularly silver, and in that 
means country the purchase of 
goods, with these metals, is a mere 
barter. Their value is ascertained by 
their weight and purity, not by their 
character as coin. It is obvious that 
the Chinese buy gold and silver, not 
merely as a circulating medium of com- 
merce, but also as raw materials for 
some of their manufactures, for there 
is a continual influx into China, and 
little or no efflux of those metals from 
that vast empire, in which, of course, 
they must long ago have superabound- 
ed, if they had been employed as cur- 
rent money alone. 

We shall now glance not only at 
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some of the uses to which the precious 
metals are applied in China, but at 
some amusing particulars connected 
with this branch of our subject. 

In China, the working of the gold 
and silver mines is, in a great measure, 
prohibited by the government, lest a 
too great abundance of the precious 
metals might depress the interests of 
agriculture.* The gold, therefore, or a 
great part of it, found there, is collect- 
ed in the sands of rivers and torrents 
which fall from the mountains in 
the western boundaries of the em- 
pire. A good deal of it is procured 
from the kingdoms of Ava and Pegue, 
and from the different nations. trading 
for the teas, spices, and manufactures 
of the country.. A very considerable 
quantity of silver is sent from Manilla, 
Japan, and Corea, into China. This 
metal is chiefly melted into sheets, 
being one’ of the two circulating me- 
diums of the empire. Gold is never 
coined, being purchased according to 
its weight and fineness. The follow- 
ing seem to be some of the great 
causes of consumption of the pre- 
cious metals in this very extensive 
region ; and first, as to silver, which, 
being what may be called the principal 
currency of the country, is in much 
demand. The merchants, mechanics, 
&c. carry it about them in a great 
variety of plates, beaten either thinner 
or thicker, for the convenience of cut- 
ting. There is no stamp on these 
plates, so_that they are cut up from 
the largest to the smallest possible di- 
mensions, for which purpose each in- 
dividual carries with him a pair of 
small shears, and with wonderful ac- 
curacy clips from the main piece a 
quantity that on being weighed will 
exactly correspond with the value of 
the article purchased. ‘Thescales em- 
ployed for this purpose are so nicely 
balanced, that the one thousandth part 
of a crown willturn them. Still waste 
und los$ to a considerable extent must 
result from this mode of transfer ; and 
this loss must be increased by friction, 
as the metal passes from hand to hand 
through this immense and populous 
empire. 

As to gold: gilding in China, of 
which the inhabitants are very fond, 


* Grosier, vol. 1, p. 398, states that the Chinese mines of gold and silver are not 


permitted to be wrought. 
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consumes much of this metal, but we 
shall enumerate some particulars. 

‘The. wax candles (made from ‘the 
wax tree) are of a pure white, but the 
greater part burned before the idols in 
the temples are superbly gilt, and the 
gilding, of course, with flowers of gold 
and silver, is destroyed with the can- 
dies... A prodigious number of these 
candles is burned during the year. A 
great quantity of gold is used for orna- 
menting the. ladies’ hair, in artificial 
flowers, &c. The pagods or temples 
are, with few exceptions, \richly gilt. 
Even the tiles and roofs.of some are 
ornamented with the precious metals. 
The great. temple of the Sun, which 
stands about half a mile from the east 
gate of the city is one of the most 
noble piles about Pekin—it is highly 
decorated ; the dome is supported by 
82 colums magnificently gilt, and the 
roof curiously painted with gold and 
azure representing the sky... Three 
others, for the remaining cardinal 
points, are placed ut the same distance 
outside of the wall, and are equally 
rich and curious. There are others for 
the sun, moon, the seven planets, 
twelve signs, and twenty-eight con- 
stellations, in which the glitter of gold 
is amazing ; no less magnificent is the 
temple of the earth to which the Em- 
peror repairs at the proper season, to 
go through the ceremony of turning up 
the ground as. a husbandman, with a 
plough drawa by oxen with gilt horns. 

It would be no easy matter to enu- 
merate the massive ornaments of the 
great temple of the Tian-tan, dedicated 
to the Spirit that created and preserves the 
world, in which the monarch of China 
sacrifices, as the father of his people. 
The vases. and all the utensils used in 
sactificng are of gold, The instru- 
ments of music are of enormous size 
and elegantly ornamented. The im- 
mense glare of gold which adorns the 
Emperor's regalia dazzles the sight. 
The golden dragons which float on the 
twenty-four colours that bear his arms, 
with forty-eight umbrellas and fans 
embossed with gold—the Palankin, or 
chair of state, in which he rides, with 
the trappings of the imperial guard, 
the livery and helmets of his attend- 
ants—the garbs of the, bearers of the 
Palankins, the dresses of the pages and 
footmen, relays and musicians, all shew 
the purposes to which this . metal. is 
applied ; but further, the dishes and 





other vessels served up at the Emperor’s 
tables, are elegantly formed of solid 
gold, and the small instruments used 
as forks, are of the same metal. The 
great men and officers: of state have 
theirs of silver tipt with gold. The 
imperial palace in many parts is highly 
ornamented. The great dragons in 
the hall of audience are beautifully 
gilt, and the candlesticks of gold are 
so contriyed that in the shape of ma- 
jestic. birds they hold an immense 
number of flambeaus. Independently 
of all this, and infinitely more, would 
time or space admit of a description, 
there is a vast and continually increas- 
ing mass of this metal: in the royal 
treasury, It is admitted that, on the 
taking of the imperial city by the first 
Tartar conqueror, he spent five days in 
conveying the gold, silver, jewels, and 
other riches from the palace in carts, 
upon camels, horses and men’s shoul- 
ders, and a considerable quantity ‘still 
remained in the coffers of the palace. 
The pagodas, palaces, towers, and 
domes of most of the public buildings 
at Nan-king and other cities, are beau- 
tifully gilt, and make a noble appear- 
ance. The gates of that ancient city 
are curiously carved and inlaid with gold 
and. silver; and the windows of some 
of the great buildings are fenced: with 
a small kind of wire net of gold, made 
so fine that you can scarcely perceive 
it, yet the effect on the eyes when 
illumined by the sun is dazzling in the 
extreme. The same kind of net work 
was observed by Sir G. Staunton spread 
over the whole entablature of one of 
the halls of audience at Pekin. The 
vanes or weather cocks throughout the 
various cities of the empire are gilt— 
some are large and curious. Qn the 
mountain contiguous to the city of 
Hangchur, standsa high tower, on which, 
by the help of a large water-glass, the 
hand of a dial is made to turn so as to 
shew by means of a splendid gilt figure 
about 18 inches long, the hour of the 
day at a considerable distance. Such, 
even in the most extraordinary devices, 
are the uses to which gold is converted. 
Another great cause of its consump- 
tion in this empire is, the immense 
quantity required for ornamenting 
books, as well as in the embroidery of 
silk, and in the porcelain manufactory, 
which is of very great extent, employ- 
ing even in one instance no less at the 
city of King-te-ching, in the province 
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of Kian-li, than 500 furnaces.—More- 
over, in the shops of the several cities 
and towns of the provinces great quan- 
tities of gold and silver utensils, jewel- 
lery and other trinkets, in the orna- 
menting of which this metal is em- 
ployed, are ranged for sale in a most 
tasteful manner, and are not unlike the 
richest: goldsmiths or jewellers. shops 
in London, _ Above. all*—numberless 
pieces of gold and silver are put by the 
rich into the mouths of their deceased 
relations among other deposits, as a 
provision for the next world, when they 
are about to lay them in the grave. The 
same practice prevails among the Lo- 
los, a people inhabiting the mountain- 
ous districts of Ava and Pegue, but 
subject to the Chinese government. 

The Lifans also consume a great deal 
of gold in offerings to their idols, as do 
many of the wandering clans on the 
frontiers of the remote provinces. An 
extraordinary quantity of the same 
metal is continually employed in the 
decoration of Lama temples, some of 
which are so splendidly adorned, that 
they have been termed golden chapels. 
In short, the great drain of the preci- 
ous metals in the various ways in which 
they are employed, has rendered the 
common rate of interest for money in 
China very high, and it is seldom less 
than 30 per cent. From 1775 to 1795, 
the amount of the bullion sent by the 
East India Company alone into China, 
came to £3,676,010. The quantity 
sent since that period is probably more 
than doubled—for the demand for tea, 
&e. has vastly increased. 

The internal commerce of China, in 
which gold and silver form a consider- 
able part, is greater than that of all 
Europe. The Chinese deal with the 
inhabitants of Siam, Manilla, Achun, 
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Malacca, Thorpatan, Ligon, and Cochin 
China—from many of these places gold 
and silver are procured. There are 
few people more expert in the melting, 
refining, and working of the precious 
metals, than the Chinese. We learn 
from Gerboux, page 36-70, that before 
the year 1760, the East Indies and 
China absorbed annually £1,680,000 
sterling of the precious metals extracted 
from the American mines. Humboldt 
estimates, that by the harbours of Can- 
ton, Macao and Emoue, #£1,050,000 
sterling enters China. He thinks that, 
by the commerce of the Levant, 
£840,000 sterling are annually sub- 
ducted from the general circulation. 
We shall now refer to a few specific 
authorities, for some curious particu- 
lars respecting some of the uses to 
which gold is applied in China.+ 
Grosier, in vol. 1, page 58, says, that 
in the island of Emouy is a pagoda 
consecrated to the deity Fo. On en- 
tering it, a vast portico presents itself, 
with an altar in the middle, on which 
is placed a gigantic statue of gilt brass, 
representing Fo sitting cross-legged. 
In another part of the pagoda the god 
Pousa is exhibited on a flower of gilt 
brass,(with several subaltern idolsranged 
around him,) and holding a young 
child in his arms. A gallery annexed 
contains twenty-four statues of gilt 
brass, representing the ancient disci- 
ples of Confucius, pages 61 and 62, 
vol. 1. In vol. 2d, Grosier statest 
p- 201, that all the utensils employed 
in sacrificing in the ‘great temple of the 
Tien-tan are of gold, and cannot be ap- 
plied for any other purpose. In page 81, 
vol. 1, he says that in the city of Lin- 
tein-tchiou, in the province of Chamtong, 
is an octagonal tower, in which are 
magnificent galleries with gilt’ balus- 





* Grosier, p. 399, states that gold is put into the coffins, &c, of the dead, in plates, 


by the Lolos. 


“ 


+ See Navarette’s account of China—Grosier’s History of China—Sir George 
Staunton’s Embassy—Modern Universal History, vol. 7—Abel’s Journey through 


China, 1817. 


¢ De Paw and Sonnerat censure the accounts of China, given by the Missionaries 


and others, but the Abbe Grosier ably defends them in his preface to the General 
History of China, translated by Father Moyrac de Mailla, and published by Grosier 
in twelve quarto volumes. This Mailla, whom-Limpriere calls an amiable man, was 
45 years in China, and died at Pekin in 1748—he was employed by the Emperor 
Kan-hi to construct a map of China and Chinese Tartary, which was engraved in 
France in 1732. He translated the Great Annals of China, which he transmitted 


to Europe. They were first published under Grosierin 1777. His authority cannot 
be doubted. . 
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trades ; the cornices and projections of 
the tower are furnished with little bells 
whose tinklings, when agitated by the 
wind, produce a very agreeable har- 
mony. In the highest story is an idol 
of gilt copper, to which the temple. is 
consecrated. In page 292, vol. 2d, he 
tells us that the Chinese dress, in ge- 
neral, consists of. a long vest, which 
reaches to the ground, One part of 
this vest, that on the left side, folds 
over the other, and is fastened on the 
right by four or five gold or silver but- 
tons, which are placed at a small dis- 
tance one from another. “ The gene- 
ral head-dress of the women. consists 
in an arrangement of their hair in 
several curls, among which are inter- 
spersed small tufts of gold or silver 
flowers.” ‘There are some, says F. Du 
Halde, who ornament. their heads with 
the figure of a fabulous bird, named 
fong-hoang, of. which, antiquity has 
related many marvellous things. This 
bird is made of copper or silver, gilt 
according to the rank of those who 
wear it, The bird moyes freely about 
ona concealed hinge to imitate nature.* 

The posts of the beds of genteel 
families are gilt, painted, and orna- 
mented with sculpture.t The furniture 
of the houses is covered with a beauti- 
ful transparent varnish, through which 
is seen various gilt figures and other 
ornaments.t In the march of a Vice- 
roy through any of the provinces, he 
is preceded by twenty-four trumpeters, 
whose trumpets are above three feet 
in length, and about eight inches in 
diameter at the lower end. They. are 
made of a kind of wood, named by the 
Chinese ou-tong-chu, and ornamented 
with rings of gold, Twenty-four men 
follow them armed with sticks, seven 
feet long, varnished green, and deco- 
rated with gilt foliage.) 200 fans are 
carried in procession, supported by 
long gilded poles.||_ In the Emperor's 
train, which is described in a former 
part of this article, are (Grosier says, 


Vol. 2, p. 332,) “ A thousand footmen, 
in red robes interspersed with flowers 
and stars embroidered in gold and 
silver.” 

Abel, p. 227, informs us, that con- 
tiguous to the temple at Canton, were 
temples with dormitories annexed, con- 
taining a host of gilded idols. distribut- 
ed over an extensive piece of ground. 
Various labyrinths and edifices con- 
tained similar idols of different degrees 
of dignity and influence. Amongst 
these, four hideous colossal . monsters, 
at the entrance of an avenue from the 
precincts of the pores temple, were 
pre-eminent ; these were profusely 
gilt, and incense continually burned 
before them. Abel observed, that great 
quantities of gold were employed in 
gilding the sign-boards of the mer- 
chants and traders in the different 
cities and towns through which he pas- 
sed. And again, in page 188, he 
remarks, that a gilded board, seven or 
eight feet high, with three large cha- 
racters inscribed upon it, is to be seen 
before each door. The porcelain 
pagoda at Nankin is surmounted by a 
gilded ball, and contains various com- 
partments filled with gilt idols, placed 
in nitches in the walls. 

Abel also informs us that European 
silver coins were much sought after at 
“ Tung-Chow,” a city at which the 
embassy under Lord Amherst in 1816 
and 1817 stopped for some time, “but 
less for their intrinsic value than as 
curiosities. English eighteen-penny 
and three shilling pieces were parti- 
cularly in request, and seemed to be as 
highly prized as the Spanish dollar. 
Indeed, so far did the inhabitants carry 
their anxiety to possess a coin with a 
perfect device, as to offer me (says the 
author) handful after handful of their 
small copper money, called T'chen, for 
a few silver Java coin with the figure 
of a horse on one side. The same coin 
was valued by their money-changers 
at seven J'chen.{ This estimation of 





* Grosier, vol. 2. p. 290. 


+ Ibid. p. 306. 
$ Ibid. 305. 
§ Ibid. 330. 
| Ibid. 331. 


q This coin, the only tigured money in China, is of a round form, has a square hole 
in the centre for the convenience of stringing, and has the name of the Emperor in 
Chinese on the face, and two Tartar words on the reverse. ‘This coin is melted not 


struck.— Vide Mem. concern. les Chinois, tome 4. p. 
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the value of small silver coins could 
only be the consequence of their rarity, 
as all silver passes with the Chinese 
by weight. ‘The smallest portion of a 
dollar goes for its relative worth, as 
readily as the whole coin. Silver, for 
a medium of circulation in China, is 
often melted into conical masses, 
having the shape of the crucible in 
which they have been formed. For 
large payments, the entire masses are 
used ; for smaller, bits of these are 
cut off, and weighed on the spot. For 
this purpose, a Chinese usually carries 
about with him a pair of scissars and a 
small balance of a very sensible descrip- 
tion, the rod of which is usually of ivory. 
Gold in China is merely an article of 
merchandize.”—Vide Abel’s Journey in 
China, page 114 and 115. 

Before we dismiss this part of our 
subject, it may not be improper to re- 
mind our readers, that in the very 
gilding of China cups, saucers, tea- 
pots, vases, and other articles exported 
from that country to Europe, or used 
for domestic purposes by the natives 
at home, much gold must be for ever 
withdrawn from the mass in general 
circulation. 

Be this as it may, it is cértain that 
by much the greater part of our Eas- 
tern trade is managed by bartering the 
precious metals, particularly silver, for 
goods ; and as these articles bear a 
higher price there than in Europe, they 
seldom return from that quarter. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention the 
sums experided in the Molucca spices, 
the piece goods of Bengal, &c.—See 
Smith, p. 307-808, vol. 1, et passim. 

From what we have said, it is evi- 
dent that gold and silver are not only 
merchantable commodities, but in very 
great demand as such, and that the 
drain from these countrics, and domes- 
tic consumption of those metals is vast 
and continual. We proceed now to 
shew some other causes of their waste 
and of their subduction from Europe, 
which are, 
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First—Emigration to America. Gold 
is uniformly brought to that country by 
all those who wish to purchase land 
and settle there for life. Much of this 
gold, however, returns to Europe in the 
ordinary course of trade. 

Secondly—The wear and tear of 

late. 

Thirdly—Frequent loss in trans- 
porting the precious metals from place 
to place, by sea and land. The mass 
of wealth buried in the ocean is be- 
yond all human calculation. 

Fourthly—The subduction of money 
from circulation by avarice, which fre- 
quently locks up, and timidity, which 
often buries the current coin in the 
earth. In Asia, and under all parts of 
the Turkish empire, vast sums are de- 
posited in the ground, to hide them 
from the rapacity of the great and 
petty despots of those countries. This, 
of course, is subducted from circula- 
tion, and much of it is totally lost. 

Fifthly—Loss produced by those 
who often put into circulation a spuri- 
ous coin, frequently mixed with small 
quantities of sterling silver and often 
plated over with it. 

Independently of these things, there 
are other causes which frequently ren- 
der gold and silver scarce in particular 
countries, without diminishing the ge- 
neral mass circulating through the com- 
mercial world at large. 

Such are subsidies paid in time of 
war to foreign princes, and sums ex- 
pended in the support of armies abroad. 
Gold disbursed in this manner does not 
return to the country from which it has 
been transmitted, so long as its value 
as a commodity exceeds its nominal 
value as money. Rates of exchange 
have also a powerful effect on the price 
of bullion. But these and similar 
causes do not, in any manner, diminish 
the precious metals in general circu- 
lation. 
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The origin of any nation must be 
obscure, except it spring from a — 
or an association of individuals 
lected from different. quarters, and 
combining to form it. Notwithstand- 
ing the exception in its favour, the 
early history of Rome has been consi- 
dered by some as peculiarly uncertain. 
This uncertainty is thought to: arise 
from the late period at which its first his- 
torians and the antiquity of its 
foundation, which was priortethe com- 
mencement of authentic history. If, 
however, it sp from an assemblage 
of men, who were let loose upon society, 
and were brought together for the ex- 
press purpose of founding a state ; 
such a formal proceeding, attended by 
such consequences, could hardly be 
forgotten. The rumours of it would 
live longer in tradition than the gra- 
dual formation of other nations, the 
germs of which are usually impercep- 
tible. But though the nature of the 
union may live long in the memory 
both of t Ives and their neigh- 
bours, their su uent actions may 
be involved in fable and doubt, 
and wilt naturally partake of the 
exaggeration with whieh mien usu- 
ally magnify their exploits ;and the 
confusion and anachronisms, to which 
ancient history is unavoidably liable. 
When these errors have once taken 
place, they will descend through the 
writings of the most correct “and 
authentic historians, and though their 
credit may be occasionally shaken ‘by 
critical scrupulosity, To judge,there- 
fore, of the grounds of their belief} we 
must ascend to the earliest writers and 
documents, from which they derived 
their information. 

The earliest historians among the 
Romans were Fabius and Cato, re- 
spectable men, and very credible with 
respect to what came within their own 
knowledge ; but they did not appear 
for five hundred years, at least, after 
the supposed foundation of Rome. 

This date, however, goes on the sup- 
position that the seven kings reigned 
244 years. This is evidently an ex- 
travagant calculation, even for an here- 


ditary race ; still more so fora serics 
of elective kings; and above all for 
those of Rome ; who were all of ma- 
ture or advanced age, when they came 
tothe throne; of whomfour were taken 
off prematurely by violent deaths, and 
one was deposed in the vigour of life. 
Newton, therefore, I think, reduces the 
duration of the monarehy to about 126 
years. This will bringthe Fathers of 
Roman history within 400. years of the 
building of the city. Still this is too 
long for tradition to carry a minute and 
correct record of events. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to. inquire, whe- 
ther they had any better authority than 
oral tradition. 

The other sources from which they 
may have drawn their materials are 
the following :—the Pontifical Annals, 
and other ancient monuments men- 
tioned by Livy ;—the acts of the Se- 
nate, and Comitia ;—the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which vouch for the 
existence of the Decemvirs ;—* Libri 
Lintei,” (Books of the Magistrates) ;— 
Tables and Memorials of “the Censors ; 
—Books of the Decemvirs and Duum- 
virs. When the city was burned by 
the Gauls, it is probable, that many of 
these were destroyed; but others were 
saved by the vestal virgins, who car- 
ried them across the Tiber, with other 
sacred deposits; and as:the Capitol 
was not taken, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the most ancient and authen- 
tic documents were preserved. Add 
to these, similar memorials in the neigh- 
bouring nations, and public treaties, 
which would be preserved by them, 
though lost by the Romans, and also 
Family Records, Funeral Orations, and 
Inscriptions. Some of the most an- 
cient of these records were in exis- 
tence in the time of Horace ;—Tabu- 
las ‘peccare vetantes—Fredera regum, 
vel Gabiis, vel cum rigidis equata Sa- 
binis, Pontificum libros, annosa volu- 
mina vatum—Saliare Nume car- 
men. 

Greater stress, I apprehend, should 
be laid on the aid to Ge derived from 
foreigners, than is usually done ; espe- 
cially the Etrurians. They were a 
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colony from Lydiay and excelled in 
arts and letters before the origin of 
Rome. From these, she derived her 
religious ceremonies, legal formalities, 
and scenical amusements. ‘They were 
settled on the other side of the River, 
in a neighbouring district; and may 
have been the itories of more 
ee records than it ere 
themselves possessed ; other refu- 
gees beside the vestals, may have 
transported valuable articles, and 
authetttic registries out of the city, and 
deposited them safely in Etruria.— 
Thus the: otiginal writers of . history 
may have — much important in- 
formation this and other neigh- 
bouring districts. On the whole, they 
may have had sufficient authority for 
all those transactions and institutions 


about which posterity is materially 
concerned ;' and credible reports .of 
minor matters. ; 


Besides, there is nothing incredible 
in thé general tenor of the history. 

The history of the kings is not im- 
probable: their characters are such as 
might-arise in an elective monarchy ; 
were well suited to the times, and were 
suchas those times might produce.— 
Neither‘is there so great a spirit of ex- 
aggeration or panegyric betrayed, as 
might impeach the credibility of the 
authors. Romulus must have been a 
man of great address and talents, mili- 
tary prowess and political wisdom, if 
heberaa with organizing a banditti, and 
ended by establishing the only consti- 
tution, I believe, that has ever been 
compared to the British, consisting of 
a limited monarch, a Senate of able 
and expetienced men ; the foundation 
of a body of gentry in the Comites or 
Knights,,;and an assembly of the 
people, who were checks upon their 
encroachments on each other; and 
protected by the need that each party 
experien of their support. The 
peaceful. and pious virtues of Numa 
were wisely selected to complete the 
system by organising their réligion— 
After his quiet reign, the vigorous and 
warlike character of Tullus Hostiliuis 
was probably necessary to revive the 
courage of his people ; and repress the 
encroachments of their restless neigh- 
bours. “Cui deinde subibit—Otia qui 
rumpet patria, residesque movebit— 
Tullus in arma viros, et jam desueta 
triumphis—Agmina.” Ancus Marcius 


Von. II. 
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united the qualities of his two prede- 
cessors ; and completed or forwarded 
what they had begun. Why Virgil 
gives him the title of Boastful or Os- 
teritatious, and fond of popularity, 
(paullo jactantior Ancus, Nunc quo- 
que jam nimium gaudens popula- 
ribus auris,) is still, I believe, a 
secret. He was succeeded by a family 
which had emigrated from Corinth to 
Etruria, and who introduced something 
of Grecian réfinement; the circus and 
the games; and.the art of augury.— 
The first. of the Tarquins, in. particu- 
lar, fortified the city, and made those 
sewers, which still. remain, though by- 
riéd--under the ruins of near 2500 
years. The natural tendency .of an 
elective monarehy to glide into here- 


ditary succession began now to appear, 
and he, was. murdered by the sons of 
his. predecessor. Instead, however,,of 


restoring their family, the son of a no- 
ble lady, a prisoner of war, ascended 
the throne, and distinguished his reign 
by perhaps'a greater number. of wise 
ad splendid. improvements in govern- 
ment and policy, than were ever exe- 
euted by any prince of antiquity. . He 
too fell by the hand of the son of his 
predecessor ; who, profiting by expe- 
rience, usurped the government, . with- 
out. asking: the consent of either Se- 
nate or le, and earned the title of 
Tarquinius Superbus. His insolent 
and licentious .tyranny produced its 
natural effect, by occasioning a Revo- 
lation, and an abolition of monarchy. 

The balance of the Roman constitu- 
tion under the kings did not depend on 
the three. estates pulling different ways 
with! equal forces, which, as in mecha- 
nics, would, only keep the, body sta- 
tionary and at rest; but in the combi- 
nation of two against the third, when 
it would transgress its limits. . On this 
principle, it was the policy of the mo- 
narchical. and constitutional powers to 
keep on good terms with the people, 
who could turn the scale, and if they 
were oppressed by the one they could 
fly for refuge to the other. The equi- 
Hibsium was. preserved, not by an ob- 
stinate and hostile counteraction, but by 
a mutual sympathy: as the equipoise 
in our constitution does nét depend on 
a systematic jealousy and opposition, 
so much.as a mutual influence. 

Tacitus says, that all nations have 
been governed by a democratic assem- 
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bly, an oligarchy of nobles, or a king; 
and that a form of government, com- 
posed of these, may more easily be 
raised than expected to exist: or if 
it ever should take place, it would not 
be lasting. 

“ Cunctas nationes & urbes_populus, 
aut primores, aut singuli regunt: de- 
lecta ex his & constituta reipublice 
forma laudari facilius quam evenire ; 
vel, si evenit, haud diuturna esse 
potest.” 

Notwithstanding this, Dionysius and 
Polybius pronounced that to be the 
most perfect form which consisted of a 
due mixture of the regal, aristocratic, 
and democratic powers. 

Cicero, in a fragment, says, “ Statuo 
esse optime constitutam Rem publicam 
quod ex tribus generibus illis, regali, 
optimo & populari confusa modice.” 

This constitution they exchanged for 
the most confused, inconsistent and 
turbulent form of government that 
everexisted, Forone king they had two 
consuls with royal power, often at va- 
riance with each other, or combining 
to tyrannize over the people. As their 
power lasted but one year, they were 
solicitous to plunge the nation into a 
war in the beginning of their magis- 
tracy and to finish it before they re- 
signed their office, lest their successor 
should reap the fruits of their services. 
The elections taking place in the mid- 
dle of their year, they were obliged to 
return from the most distant service to 


hold them. These were often delayed, 


from various causes, accidental or fac- 
tious; and the commander-in-chief was 
detained from his army at the most 
critical period of the campaign. When 
in the field together their commands 
were alternate, each anxious to come 
to battle on his own day ; as in the 
fatal day of Canne. The same absurd 
policy prevailed among the Greeks, 
pectioulanly at the battle of Marathon, 
where, however, it was followed by 
a more fortunate result. 

To correct the mal-administration, 
incapacity and dissensions of the con- 
suls, the senate compelled them ver 
soon and very often to resign their 
power to a Dictator, a Magistrate in- 
vested with despotic power for six 
months, and not liable to any respon- 
sibility afterwards; and to add to the 
absurdity and danger of this bungling 
contrivance, the Consuls had the ap- 


pointment. In one instance, they re- 
sented this interference by naming a 
person so notoriously deficient, that 
the Senate forced him also to resign. 

Thus the higher orders in the state 
had the liberty of the people at their 
disposal; and they exercised their au- 
thority by forced and arbitrary enroll- 
ments, and the most cruel extortion of 
the payment of debts; in both cases 
by servitude and corporal punishment, 
and every other species of insolent 
oppression. To prevent the people 
from acting in a body, and exerting 
their constitutional powers, they ap- 
pointed a Dictator, or investe the 
Consuls with arbitrary power, or they 
availed themselves of the superstition 
of the times; and as nothing could be 
done without favourable auspices, and 
all the sacred offices were in the hands 
of the Patricians, they could at any 
time dissolve the assembly of the peo- 
ple, or proclaim war and compel them 
to enlist. 


The Commons, on the other hand, 
had no better means of counteracting 
these arbitrary measures than by the 
desperate expedient of departing from 
the city, abandoning their oppressors 
to their own resources in the most cri- 
tical periods, and taking possession of 
the Mons Sacer, the Aventine Hills, 
or the Janiculum. By these means 
they extorted the appointment of the 
Sacred Majesty of the Tribunes, As 
the Patricians had their Magistrate, 
not accountable for his conduct, who 
could at any time disperse the assem- 
blies of the people ; so the Commons 
had a set of Magistrates whose per- 
sons were sacred, and who, by their 
veto, could put a stop to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, and the most im- 
portant measures of Government. The 
people, with the jealousy natural to 
republics, had vested these powers in 
a number of individuals ; ane the Se- 
nate availed themselves of this circum- 
stance to corrupt one of their body, 
whose veto was sufficient to paralyze 
the whole college. 

The result was, that their contests 
were decided by brute force ; and bloody 
battles were in the common forum. In 
these the nobles could bring a large 
proportion of the plebeians into the 
field ; for every ple eian was obliged 
to addict himself as a client to’ some 
Patrician. The patron was not only 
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entitled to certain services, but had the 
client in his power by means of debts, 
which he unavoidably contracted ; for 
as Rome was neither a sea-port, nor in 
any respect a commercial or manufac- 
turing city; as the land was chiefly 
tilled by slaves ; and the arts and trades, 
and even liberal professions were, in 
process of time, exercised by the same 
class—as every Roman was subject to 
military service by arbitrary conscrip- 
tion, and in the early times served 
without pay, leaving their families des- 
titute on their farms or in the city, it is 
so far from being strange, that the 
were overwhelmed with debt, whic 
by the insolvent laws subjected them 
to private imprisonment and corporal 
punishment in the houses of their cre- 
ditors, that it was even inconceivable 
how the body of the people could sub- 
sist at all. 

The strength of the government was 
in the Senate, a body very irregularly 
constituted, but composed of ancient 
and illustrious families, and of all the 
ablest and most experienced men both 
civil and military; but they were so 
tainted with the vices inherent in nobi- 
lity, riches, and military command, 
that how well soever they administered 
foreign affairs, they were not only 
guilty of habitual oppression at home, 
but committed many flagrant and ruin- 
ous errors in domestic policy. The 
equestrian was an intermediate order 
of great influence, but no constitutional 
authority. Inthe second Punic war 
190 knights were enrolled in the 
Senate, and a similar measure was in 
agitation on another occasion. In short 
the civil government of the Romans 
appears to have been, not only very 
crudely conceived at first, but subject 
to continual fluctuation in its essential 
parts, and its errors corrected only b 
short-sighted and temporizing expedi- 
ents. Their Chief Magistrates were 
successively, Consuls, the Interrex, 
Dictators, Decemvirs, and Mili- 
tary Tribunes. For five years the 
Tribunes of the people obstructed 
the elections of the principal ma- 
gistrates; and having no executive 
power themselves, an anarchy pre- 
vailed, 

The judicatures and legislative au- 
thorities were intricate, and contradic- 
tory. Decrees of the senate—votes 
of the people—constitutional laws— 
Comitia of Centuries, Curiz and Tribes 
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—privileges vested in. Priests and 
Augurs——Pretors, Questors and 
Zadiles ; and, above all, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the extraor- 
dinary prerogatives of the Censors. 

But all this agitation and turmoil, 
resistance and oppression, political 
factions, and dangers from abroad 
combined to create the most public, 
ne, energetic, and warlike people 
that ever existed, though I should 
think in every respect, except the 
pride of victory and national indepen- 
dence, the most unhappy. 

One of the ancients observes, that 
the power and glory of republics re- 
sulted from the abilities and virtues of 
a few individuals. This was remark- 
ably the case in the Grecian states in 
the times of Pisistratus, Pericles, and 
Epaminondas, but not so with the Ro- 
mans. Their operations were more 
consistent and systematic, being con- 
ducted by the senate, a permanent body 
of men well versed in politics and war. 

The Romans are classed not only 
among the first people, but also the 
most warlike ; and yet their military 
discipline appears, in many respects, 
as defective as their civil government. 

Their legion, indeed, was a most 
effective corps. It was a moveable 
column, varying in number from 3000 
to 6000, composed of infantry of dif- 
ferent orders, distributed into battalions 
and companies—of a body of cavalry 
divided into troops, and a train of bat- 
tering engines, and attended by some 
cohorts of allies. It was possessed 
of great activity ; a machine of great 
flexibility, consisting of many joints, 
very superior to the stiff and un- 
wie dy phalanx. The discipline, too, 
exercised over the men was absolute 
and severely exercised even to the 
decimation of armies. Their Centu- 
rions, Tribunes, and Generals also, 
were, with very few exceptions, men 
of consummate military talents and ex- 
perience. 

But, notwithstanding this, their his- 
tory is full of such misconduct and 
violations of discipline, as are alto- 
gether unknown in our days. 

Dictators, appointed to supersede 
incapable or unpopular Consuls—Ge- 
nerals disobedient to the constituted 
authorities—mutinous armies—general 
panics—alternate commands——and 
jealousy among superior officers. In 
later times it was either a great error, 
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or an unavoidable misfortune that large 
armies were kept together in the pro- 
vinces, which either dictated to the 
authorities at home, or became the in- 
struments of ambitious men to oyer- 
turn the state. Our mode of distribut- 
ing and changing the quarters of regi- 
ments, with the small number of men 
in each, precludes such danger. 

The Roman practice was eventually 
the cause of the ruin of the republic ; 
but long before that time it was ready 
to fall, and hardly worth supporting. 
I shall conclude with offering some 
ideas on the cause of its downfal, and 
the measures by which it might have 
been retarded. 

I do not mean to enlarge on the 
great and general cause of the decline 
of all states—luxury, but to advert to 
some minor and peculiar errors, which 
hastened the downfal of the Roman 
republic. I shall, in the mean time, 
briefly mention a cause of her great- 
ness, which I remember to have seen 
noted in one of Cicero’s fragments— 
he says, “We conquered the world by 
assisting our allies.” On the conclu- 
sion of a war they gratified their allies 
with a share of their conquests. The 
made use of their allies to subdue their 
enemie¢s, and then reduced their allies 
to subjection. They forbad kings to 
make war on their allies ; and if they 
did, whatever might be the provoca- 
tion, they took part with their allies, 
and aad a conquest of the country 
that had quarrelled with them. © And 
in general, even in their infant ‘state, 
they augmented their territory by en- 
couraging appeals: when two nations 
had a controversy, the Romans were 
always ready to act as arbiters, and 
generally gave their award in favour 
of the state that applied to them first. 
They were then bound to support 
their sentence, and assist their ly ; 
and having with their assistance easily 
subdued the other party, they took a 
favourable opportunity to subjugate 
them both. A few examples of this 
kind made the disputants vie with 
each other in being the first to refer 
the cause to the Romans. Instances 
of such interference are innumerable. 
In the very commencement of the re- 
public, the people of Ardea and 
Aricia referred a dispute to the Ro- 
mans; and they adjudged the land in 
question to themselves ; this was done 
by the popular assembly, contrary to 


remonstrances of the Senators, who 
represented the impolicy, rather than 
the injustice of the transaction—* ne- 
quicquam tantum agto ey) me 
acquiratur, quantum amittatur alienan- 
dis injuria sociorum animis.”. When 
these states resented such treatment, 
the Senate told them they could not 
rescind the vote of the people, and 
would not sow discord in the republic 
on their account, and advised them to 
be quiet till a convenient ee 
should offer. ‘Thus, too, they too 

art with the Athenians against the 

ing of Macedonia—with Eumenes 
against Perseus—with Massinissa against 
the Carthaginians—with Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy against Antiochus, and soon, 
and sede them all to the level of 
subjects at last. 

It is worthy of remark, that modern 
Rome extended her influence by’ the 
same policy, encouraging different reli- 
gious parties to refer theircontroversies 
to her, and deciding against the party 
that refused to appeal. 

It was the policy of ancient Rome 
to side with the weaker party; because 
after they had jointly conquered the 
stronger, the other would fall am easy 
prey. I suppose, in this respect, Chris- 
tian Rome would differ from pagan, 
and favour the stronger side. 

I shall now state what appears to 
me to have been ruinous errors in 
domestic policy, which hastened’ the 
downfal ot the commotiwealth. The 
act of the Decemviri prohibiting the 
intermarriage of Patricians and Ple- 
beians was a great error, but of short 
continuance ; while it lasted’ it was 
a great obstruction to public business, 
and a pregnant source of animosity, dis- 
sension, and tumult. The ground taken 
by the Patricians was altogether un- 
tenable ; their railing and the argument 
of Canuleius in Livy form a remarkable 
contrast : “patrem sequuntur liberi” was 
an answer to it all. e wife could not 
ennoble the children of the Plebeian, 
nor degrade the family of the Patrician. 
Another more permanent error was 
the opposition made to the election of 
Plebeians into the higher magistracies ; 
and it was equally injudicious—(for 
every man of abilities, property, and 
influence taken out of one seat and 
removed to the other, was a double 
gain. When the Commons had at last 
obtained this privilege, they showed 
that they had no desire of obtruding 
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niean and unworthy persons on the 
state. On the contrary, their leaders 
were disgusted at their pias the: 
Patrician candidate. If Plebeians, of 
fortune and high military, or political 
character, saw the door of the Senate 
open to them, they would look yen 
that body, as one in which they had an 
interest ; one, of whose privileges they 
might one time or other partake, and 
whose influence therefore they should 
not wish to impair. Cicero says, “That 
no man would prefer popularity to the 
honours of the Senate. 

A third error, which had a worse 
effect than ge of. these, — the 
encouragement slavery. very 
thing in the city was done by slaves, 
and the poor were left destitute of em- 
ployment. The great had each of 
them thousands of slaves employed in 
Juerative occupations, and even in the 
arts and professions. The cause of the 
seditions of the Gracchi was, that Tibe- 
rius, in) travelling through Italy, saw 
that the conquered lands, and the 
estates of the nobles were cultivated 
by. slaves, entie , Homers were 
living on the sportule and largesses. 
This was a great abuse equally calcu- 
lated to corrupt the rich and degrade 
the poor—to encourage tyranny and 
—— in the one, and meanness 
and servility in the other. Where 
there are slaves, there will be tyrants, 
and tyrants will not confine their in- 
solence to their slaves. The con- 
spiracies and insurrections of the slaves 
are too numerous to be recited here ; 
and the formidable itude of the 
servile war is a striking instance of the 
alarming height to which this danger- 
a had arisen. After suc- 
cessfully. defeating irregular armies, 
and the best disciplined legions, Spar- 
tans could be conquered only by Cras- 
sus and Pompey. 

The greatest error of all was the 
admission of the states of Italy to the 
freedom of the city. After this inno- 
vation, it could not be known whether 
the assembly of the people was legally 
constituted or not ; the citizens assem- 
bled to fight instead of voting. Every 
ambitious leader could bring a crowd 
of these spurious, adopted citizens into 
the forum to carry his projects, or to 
silence and put Ba his adversaries. 
Then followed, as a matter of course, 
the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
Cesar and Pompey, Octavius and 
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Antony, and the extinction of the com- 
monwealth. The political wisdom and 
address of the Senate was indeed finely 
exemplified on this occasion—but in 


vain. 

This discussion would be incomplete 
without inquiring how these errors 
might have been prevented or reme- 
died. The dissensions about marriage 
should never have taken place ; and 
owed their origin to the despotic spirit 
of the Decemvirs, It was repressed 
by the repeal of the law. The admis- 
sion of plebeians to the Consulship 
should have been graciously conceded ; 
and in that case certain regulations 
might have been established, that would 
have rendered it harmless, and even 
beneficial ; a strength to the Patricians, 
and an encouragement to merit among 
the Commons. 

The prevalence of slavery, and the 
tumults and confusion of the citizens 
consequent on granting the freedom of 
the city to the Latins, might haye been 
prevented by the employment of free 
labourers and tenants, instead of slaves 
and the introduction of the represen- 
tative principle. 

Slavery was the natural result of the 
wars, in which the Romans were con- 
tinually engaged ; for the slaves were 
all prisoners of war or their descen- 
dants. How these could be otherwise 
disposed of I cannot say; but I am 
sure they ought not to have usurped 
the place of free citizens, and have 
left the populace without trade or agri- 
culture ; destitute of support, and im- 
mersed in debt. With this was con- 
nected the monopoly of the conquered 
lands by the nobles; the desperate 
contests about Agrarian laws ; and the 
degradation of the people, who at 
length cared for nothing but panem et 
circenses. All this might have been 
remedied or alleviated; and great 
estates rendered harmless or beneficial 
by an independent tenantry, and the 
suppression of domestic slavery. 

s the combination of small states 
to form a representative Council was 
a common practice among the ancients 
it may not be thought chimerical to ex- 
pect that the representative system 
should have occurred to the Romans ; 
and that the cities of Latium and other 
provinces might have been satisfied with 
the privilege of sending deputies to 
Rome, either specially, or to reside. 

Of the custom to which I allude, 
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there were numerous instances, not 
only among the Grecian states, as the 
Amphyctionic Council, but in Italy; 
and particularly in the 12 Lucumonies 
of Etruria, from which country the Ro- 
mans derivedso many other institutions.* 

In fact, the Preetors of the Latian 
cities, were, by right, Roman citizens, 
and entitled to the privileges of nobi- 
lity for life. These were a kind of 
representatives or deputies. 

The confusion occasioned by the 
ee introduction of voters from 

atium was such, that all appearance 
of a deliberative assembly was lost.— 
These adopted citizens, on one occa- 
sion entered the city, with swords un- 
der their gowns, and filled the forum, 
excluding the Romans, who were 
driven from the assembly by force of 
arms. 

It was vain for good men to contend 
any longer for the freedom of Rome. 
Contentio (says Cicero) tamdiu sapiens- 
est quamdin aut proficit aliquid, aut 
si non proficit,non obest civitate. After 
the series of civil wars, ending with 
that of Antony and Octavius, nothing 
remained but to adhere to the mildest 
and most moderate master. Cicero 
found the democracy ruined, and the 
aristocracy sunk in corruption : still, 
the Senate, corrupt as it was, was the 
only body capable of governing the 


enipire, and in alliance with the eques- 
trian order, might still have opposed a 
bar to the ambition of individuals. He 
laboured, therefore, to renew and ce- 
ment their union. On his return from 
exile, he found this association dis- 
solved, and the first Triumvirate form- 
ing or formed. Nothing remained, but 
to keep on such terms with them, as 
would enable him to do good, or pre- 
vent them from doing harm ; if free- 
dom was gone, provide for peace. 
When these great men took different 
parts, he sided with him who was least 
ambitious of unlawful power, most res- 
pectful to the constituted authorities, 
and most disposed to listen to his ad- 
vice. The question for wise and good 
men was, “ Whether anarchy should 
revail, or a government of three men?” 
hen Pompey was chosen sole Con- 
sul, it was the opinion of Cicero, that 
any government was better than anar- 
chy, and that Pompey was the best 
master they could hope for. After the 
death of Pompey he studied to make 
the most of Octavius. 

Octavius complimented Antony 
with the life of this illustrious man, and 
his death brings to a natural close our 
remarks on the monarchy and republic 
of Rome. 

Nemo. 


* Of these I have noted the following, the most ancient of which was formed in the 





East, from which our knowledge in general seems to be derived; the Philistine Pen- 
tarchy ; the Amphyctionic council; the Etrurian Lucumonies; the Ionian, Eolian, 
Dorian, Lycian, Etolian, and Theban confederacies; the Sabine, Volscian, and Latin 
associations ; the federal assembly of the Romans, Sabines, and Latins; and 
the Tarentine and Sabine diet; the Achaean league; the Thessalian and Macedo- 
nian confederations, and the alliances of factions among the states of Gaul and 
Britain. As these must have been representative assemblies, though not all elective, 
it is strange, that the same form of government was not oftener resorted to in single 
states. It obtained in the Republic of Mantinea, but the most distinct trace of it is 
to be found in the Athenian senate, to which each of the tribes sent an equal number 
of representatives. 
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The Music of Scotland. 


THE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 


It may be confidently asserted, that 
roof is yet to be adduced, of the ex- 
istence of any ancient Scottish melo- 
dies, save those of the Erse ; which 
are identified, ina considerable degree, 
with the Jrish, and radically different 
from the music of the rest of Scotland. 
In some respects, never were two 
nations more dissimilar than the inha- 
bitants of the Aigh and /ow lands of 
Scotland. The aboriginal Irishman 
and Caledonian converse ‘with one 
another in their respective tongues, and 
“the Irish, Erse, and Manks,” both in 
Irish poetry, and historical truth, “are 
three sods of one native soil.”* 

The musical instruments of the 
Highlands and Lowlands were as dif- 
ferent as their languages and manners. 
The Highlands alone had the harp ; 
and a great portion of their music was 
composed for it.+ Both of them had 
the bag pipes, but even these were of 
different construction, power and ex- 
pression. 

An eminent writer remarks, that 
“the native melody of the Highlands 
and Western Isles, is as different from 
that of the southern parts of the king- 
dom, as the Irish or Erse language is 


different from the English or Scotch.” 
If her own annalists deserve credit, in 
declaring that Scotland owes her peo- 
ple to Ireland, the original Erse melo- 
dies were probably derived from the 
same source. 

Of these melodies, the existing 
Highland airs are vestiges. A collec- 
tion of them was made by the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Donald of Argyleshire. That 
ingenious critic, in a prefatory dis- 
course, asserts that he found an evident 
resemblance between the Irish songs 
and the Highland Luinigs; the latter, 
he conceives, were composed for the 
harp, which is probably the most ancient 
instrument of both countries, and per- 
haps the most ancient in the world.f 
He remarks that the difference between 
harp strains, and those of the bag pipes 
is so great, that both instruments could 
not have originally belonged to the 
same people. They were certainly in- 
troduced, as far as analogy can direct 
us, at different periods, by different 
races of men, and they mark very dif- 
ferent stages of society. 

Mr. M‘Donald forms the ancient 
Scottish strains into four divisions :— 
North Highlands—Perthshire—Argyle- 





* Collect. de Reb Hibern. 


+ “ In Historia Anglicana Scriptores decem ex Vetustis manuscriptis,” it appears 
that the Scotch were eminent performers on the Harp in the 13th century. In the 
same passage, Scotland is termed the daughter of Ireland, “* Hujus terrae Filia.” 
The whole of the country, as far south as Moffat, was originally inhabited by a peo- 


ple speaking the Erse or Irish language. 


It is as easy to conceive that the music 


passed from one country to the other, as the language. So late as 1745, when Prince 
Charles took possession of the Palace of his family, the Irish Harpers, mindful of 
their former habits, flocked over to Edinburgh to entertain him with their music ; 
and were received, according to the custom of his ancestors, with every mark of res- 


pect. 
Bunting’s collections were taken. 


Denis Hempson, was one of those, from whom some fine old Irish airs in 


$¢ Of all instruments'in common use, the triangular Harp is of the greatest anti- 


Hawkins, v. 2, p, 272. 


quity. 
The anonymous author of “ Certeyne matters concerning the Realm of Scotland, 
. ag they were a, D. 1597,” under the title of “the Yles of Scotland in general” says, 


“ they delight much in music, but chieflyin Harps and Clairschoes, of their own 
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shire, and Western Islands. It is clear 
from his collection, that they were 
either the productions of an age in 
which the musical art was little culti- 
vated, or that they have been extremely 
injured in their transmission. No 
marks remain in them of that musical 
proficiency attributed to the Scots by 
Cambrensis, in the 12th century, when 
he alleged that Scotland. excelled 
even her mistress Ireland. From the 
difficulty which the most expert musi- 
cian finds in. dividing the bars, ascer- 
taining the time, and noting down an- 
cient, .artless melodies, rudely played 
or sung, Mr. M‘Donald’s notation may 
not possibly be sufficiently close tothe 
primitive spirit of the airs, to enable us 
to. pronounce on the merits of the, ori- 
gun We, find, that .so late as the 
endoof the 15th century, they had not 
ited the character which a Welsh 


them. John Major, in that age, calls 
James I. of Scotland “another Or- 
pheus, who touched the harp more ex- 
quisitely than either the Highlanders, 
(Sylvestres Scotos) or the Irish, the 
most eminent harpers then known,”* 





Nortn HieHianps. 


The compositions of this district, ap- 
pear like fragments of ancient tunes, 
wild, abrupt, and imperfect. . They 
seem to have been either calculated 
for the bag pipes, or modified and dis- 
figured to answer that imperfect. instru- 
ment, probably on the decline of the 
harp. This is rendered the more plau- 
sible by the frequent recurrence of the 
key-note and the fifth, ; 

n the collection of Mr. M‘Donald, 

No. 74, under the name, Tha Mu- 





ecclesiastic so long before had given 





fashion. The strings of their Clairschoes are made of brass wire, and the strings of 
‘their Harps of sinews, which -strings they strike either with their nayles growing 
long, “or else’ with an’ instrument appointed for that use.” The Highlanders assert 
that their Harp originally had only four ye 

We.are told (b) that the oldest of two i still in existence, was 
brought ‘from':Argyleshire about a. p. 1460, by a lady of the family of Lamont, 
to the house of Lude, inthe Highlands of Perthshire, where it has remained. Itiis 
38} inches high. The greatest projection of the fore-arm or pillar, from the sound- 
board; is nearly 18;inches. The front arm is.perpendicular to the sound-board, The 
upper arm or comb, ag well as the front,arm, is of plane tree. It contains 30 strings; 
pins of near 4 inches long, originally of \brass. The second Harp, still preserved in 
the Highlands, was the giftof Queen Mary, on a hunting excursion in the Highlands, 
to, Miss Beatrix. Gardyn, of Banchory, and is in the same house of Lude. It is 31 
inches high, has holes for 28.strings, the longest string would measure 24 inches, the 
shortest 24, The front arm is not, asthe former Harp, perpendicular to the sound- 
board. Its upper part and, the top.arm are turned considerably to the left, That the 
Harp was formerly an instrument of the Highlands of Scotland, the author of this 
treatise insisted in different parts; he must, however, be allowed to remark, that there 
is no distinctive difference between these two Harps and the Harp of Ireland; and 
that they may as likely have been constructed in the latter country where they have 
abounded, as elsewhere, Mr. Gun, in the same work, mentions an ancient Gaelic 
poem, in which the poet personifies and addresses a very old Harp, by asking “ what 
had become of its former lustre?” 

The Harp replies—“ that it had belonged to a King of Ireland, and been present 
at.many a royal banquet; that it had afterwards been frequently in the ion of 
Dargo, son of the Druid of Baal—of Gaul of Filan—of Oscar—of O'Duine—of 
Diarmid—of a Physician—of a Bard—and lastly of a Priest, who, in a secluded 
corner, was meditating on a white book.” The song and music he promised in a sub- 
sequent publication. 

* Major, De Gestis Scot. 1, VI. 





(a) Dr, Beauford. 
(6) Gun’s Historical mesalry respecting the Performance on the Harp in the Miglent of Scot- 
Edinburgh, printed , drawn up by desire of that exemplary and patriotic body, the High- 
land Society of Seotland. , : ‘ 
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lad, is a bad version of the celebrated 
Irish Coon. 

No. 86, Ribhinn aluinn aribhinn oigh 
is the Irish E.iinoce, or “Erin-go- 


 bragh. 


t is curious to notice the close simi- 
larity between certain Chinese Melo- 
dies in Ouseley’s oriental collections. 
and those of this district of the High- 
lands. The Chinese airs, Tsin fa, 
Tsin Tsin fa, Tsi tsong-chen-ten ; (es- 
pecially the two former) bear the clo- 
sest' similitade, particularly to No. 12 
of M‘Donald’s collection, ( Ugi nan gu 
smothriall dathaidh ) and No. }4, (Mac 
Cavidh chonasain) ; but still closer to 
No. 20. 

Lempriére, in his Tour to Morocco, 
remarked, that the quick Moorish tunes 
in Barbary, are beautiful, simple, and 
pathetic, and partake in some degree, of 
the characteristic melody of the ; 


PERTHSHIRE. 


No. 88, M'Gregor of Ruro is: evi- 
dently an Irish harp tune. 

No. 89, Druimionndubh is the Irish 
air Drimmindhu, disguised and. ren- 
dered almost unintelligible by being set 
in common, instead of triple time. 

No.102,and 112, partake of the Irish 
character, but wilder, and less regular. 





ARGYLESHIRE. 


In these, we remark the following, 
beside others which resemble Irish. 

No. 137, Morniau a Ghicbarlain.— 
This is sung in all parts of Ireland, and 
played on the harp. 

0. 141 is the Irish Burn’s March, 
given by Mr. M‘Donald, without a 
name. 

No, 144, Callum a Glynne, a modi- 
fication of an Irish strain. 

No. 152, A Robaidh the tha Gorach; 
the Irish Baccagh buidhe ne lemneigh, 
or lame Saletn Fenian 


WESTERN IsLEs. 


Nos. 156, 157, 163, 166, and 172, 
resemble Irish. The remainder of the 
Vor, II. 
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collection consists chiefly of Pipe 
Tunes. 


SCOTCH LOWLAND MUSIC, 


None of the old historians of the 
country, neither Fordun, in the 13th 
century, H. Boethius, in the 15th, nor 
Buchanan, in the 16th, allude to any 
high musical attainments of the Low- 
lands, in early times. The Harp, the 
sweetest instrument of the early ages, 
was ‘unknown, certainly uncultivated, 
in that quarter. The uaricter of the 
melodies; however, whatever be their 
age, pérfectly' answers Dr. Beattie’s 
description ;° they are sweetly and 
“powerfilly expressive of love and 
ep eae and a emotions = 
to th illity of a , 

he evs in which éy were com- 
— havé led to different hypotheses ; 

ut none of these imply any considera- 
ble degree of antiquity. 

They, have been ascribed to— 

I The Monks. of Melros Abbey, 
and.to laymen in the 15th century. 

II. To James I. of Scotland, about 
the middle of the 14th century. 

ILL To David -Rizzio, the Italian 
favourite of Queen Mary, about: the 
end of the 16th century. 

(1) The first’ supposition has little 
more than vague conjecture to sup- 

it. 

(2) To the First: James, the fourth 
im deseent from King’ Robert’ Bruce, 
the honour of composing or improving 
many of those charming airs, has been 
latterly — In the 12th year of his 
age, on his ‘passage to France, he was 
taken by an English squadron off Flam- 
borough-head, 12th of April, 1405, 
and by King James IV. carried pri- 
soner to London. After an imprison- 
ment of two years in the tower, he was 
carried to Nottingham-castle, and 
thence to Windsor, where his mind 
was enriched by a princely education, 
under the charge of. Sir John Pelham. 
His captivity continued eighteen years, 
extending from the cna Henry IV. 
through those of Henry V. and VI. 
On the demise of the latter, a treaty 
was entered into for his liberation, and 
he returned to his dominions in 1423 
or 4, having espoused a princess of 
the blood-royal of England, Lady Jane 

1 





til 
een oe 
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Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of 
Somerset, who was grand-son to John 
of Gaunt, and grand-uncle to King 
Henry. By “ Tue Kine’s Quair,”* a 
poem not inelegant, compared with 
the compositions of Chaucer, nearly 
his cotemporary, it a that he 
had fallen in love with his queen from 
the windows of his prison at Wind- 
sor.+ He was an admirable musician, 
and skilled in the music of the harp. 
One historian informs us, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Cantilend were commonly sung 
by the Sidel as the more favourite 
composition ; and he played better on 
the ap than the most skilful [rish or 
Highland harper. 

To this musical monarch Lord 
Kaimes and Mr. William Tytler have 
ascribed the invention, at least the 
reformation, of the music of their coun- 
try, resting chiefly on the declaration 
of Alessandro Tassoni early in the 17th 
century, in his Pensieri Diversi, (lib. 
10.) “ We may reckon among us 
moderns James, King of Scotland, who 
not only composed many sacred pieces 
of vocal music, but also of himself in- 
vented a new kind of music, plaintive 
and melancholy, different from all 
others ; in which he has been imitated 
by Carlo Guessaldo, Prince of Venosa, 
who, in our age, has improved music 
with new and admirable inventions.” || 

Certainly this description answers 
well to many of the Low/and strains. 
To the pleasure which James took in 
this delightful art, probably his greatest 
solace in prison, and to the turn of 
thought which long captivity would 
naturally inspire, we may owe the pe- 
culiar cast of composition which dis- 
tinguishes the national airs of the Low- 
lands of Scotland. The scenes of his 


youth would be often present in his 
mind, and the simplest carols that had 
amused his infant years, might tempt 
him to improve them, and to add airs 
of his own. To this it has been ob- 
jected, that his long absence from his 
native land would obliterate its traces 
from his mind. It ought to be con- 
sidered, however, that, though a cap- 
tive, he was treated with the delicacy 
due to his rank, and not secluded from 
the society of his companions, who 
would, of course, foster the early im- 
pression. Tassoni could hardly intend 
the eulogium forany other ; none of the 
other princes of his name were re- 
markable, at least as remarkable for 
taste in the fine art. 

To the supposition, that David 
Rizzio was either the inventor or im- 
prover of their melody, we think no 
credit due. It is not known that he 
was an eminent performer on any in- 
strument, nor is there, it is said, reason 
to believe that he was a composer. 

Mr. Tytler endeavours to prove, 
that Scotland possesses an ancient na- 
tional music, on the ground that its 
most ancient airs are extremely simple 
and void of art, that they consist of 
one measure only, and have no second 
part,J as more modern airs have ; that 
they must have been composed for a 
very simple instrument, as the shep- 
herd’s reed or pipe, of few notes, and 
of the diatonic scale, without the semi 
tones, or sharps, or flats; that they 
must consequently have been composed 
prior to the use of any musical instru- 
ment, but of a very limited scale, and 
prior to the knowledge of any rules of 
artificial music. 

He has not, it is conceived, made 
out his case. His remark would apply 





* Leslie De Reb. Gest. Scot. 57. 


+ Allan Ramsay and others have attributed to his pen Christ's Kirk on the Green, 
« Peblis to the Play,” and Falkland on the Green,” which had formerly been given 
to others, especially the first, which Bishop Tanner ascribed to King James V. 


t Leslie de reb. Gest Scot. LVII. 


§ Mr. Pinkerton, in his Scottish Songs, on the other hand alleges, that James 
the First of England is the person alluded to by Tassoni, and not the First James of 
Scotland, so long before him in point of time. In the same opinion Mr. Ritson, in 
his discourse on ancient songs and music, concurs. 

|| Dr. Burney could not discover the least similarity or imitation of Caledonian 
airs in any of the Prince of Venosa’s Works. H, Music, vol. 3, p. 217, 219. 

q{ Some of them ave a second part, but it consists merely of a repetition of the 


first, on the higher octave. 
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to the music of every country, ancient 
or modern, in a certain stage of its 
musical history.* 

The melodies of Ireland and Wales 
are not so simple ; but this, instead of 
showing the recency of their date, in- 
dicates that the Irish and Welsh music 
were comparatively refined, when the 
Lowland Scotch was confined to the 
notes of a shepherd’s pipe. The 
modern Scotch airs, (by which we ma 
designate every thing composed both 
in and since the reign of their first 
James in the 15th century,) are those 
which deservedly possess high cele- 
brity. But the oldest melodies of Ire- 
land are the finest and most admirable 
in point even of ARTIFICIAL COMPOSI- 
tion, where their origin cannot be 
traced.+ 

With regard to the celebrated pane- 
gyric of Cambrensis on Scotch music, 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Donald says, “ It is 
plain that he (Cambrensis) means the 
Gaelic Scots, from his describing them 
as of the same stock with the Irish. His 
information, with respect to the musi- 
cal attainments of the Scots, was pro- 
bably derived from the Irish them- 
selves, for there is no evidence of his 
having ever visited Scotland.” 

Mr. Taylor, in his ingenious pivi- 
stons of the Melodies of his country, 
considers the following as prior to the 
age of James of Scotland :—Gil Mo- 
rice 3” “ There cam’ a ghaist ; Laddie 
I maun loe thee ; and Hap me wi thy 
petticoat.§ 
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He supposed King James to be the 
author of several old melodies, and the 
reformer, if not the inventor, of such 
Scotch airs as those of Jockey and 
Sandy, Waly Waly, Aye waking O ! 
Be. constant aye, Will ye goto the ewe- 
bughts Marion. It cannot be admitted 
that the extremely simple Scottish airs, 
which Mr. Tytler selects as the com- 

osition of Kine James, were his. . 

ersed as that prince was in the in- 
struments and elegancies of his age, 
devotedly fond of cathedral music, 
which he introduced into Scotland, it is 
unlikely that he could be the author of 
the most simple, and at the same time 
the most unimproved of the Seotch 
Melodies, and such as may inade- 
quately ae with the descrip- 
tion given by ‘Tassoni. 

To that interval, from James IV. to 
the end of Queen Mary, he attributed 
the old tragic ballads :-— Busk ye, Busk 
ye ;—Hero and Leander ;— Willy's 
race ;——Cromlet’s lilt ;—Flowers of the 
Forest ;—Gilderoy ;—Ballow my Boy; 
—The gaberlunzie man ;—The bonnie 
Earl of Murray ;— Leader Haughs 
and Yarrow ;——Absence will never 
alter me ;—Tak your auld cloak aboot 

ec. 
To the period from Queen Mary to 
the Restoration, he ascribes :—Through 
the lang muir I followed my Willie ;— 
Pinkey House ;—Ettrick Banks ;—DPit 
never leave ye;—Broom of Cowden- 
knowes ;—Down the burn Davy ;—§ 
Auld Rob Morris ;—Where Helen kes;\| 


* Wedderburne’s complaynt of Scotland, a.p. 1549, mentions a number of songs, 
as does also a music book published at Aberdeen, a. vp. 1666, entitled “ Cantus, 
Songs and Fancies,” in which none of the airs now so deservedly popular, are to be 


found. 


+ Mr. Tytler thinks that all the Scottish heroic ballads, as Hardiknute, and others 
were sung to chaunts, now lost, as the Episodes of Ossian are, at this day, in the 


Highlands. 


Gil Morice and the Flowers of the Forest, Hero and Leander, &c. are, 
he says, still sung to their original Strains. 


The Cherry and the Slae was sung to 


the Banks of Helicon, a well-known air 200 years ago, but now lost. 
¢ Mr. Tytler alleges that what makes the Scottish melodies soothing and affecting 
is the constant use of the concordant tones, the third and fifth of the scale often 


ending in the fifth, and sometimes in the sixth. 


By this test he attempts to trace 


some of their oldest according to the old sets, as Gil Morice, and others. 
§ The Broom is noticed in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, written about 


1599. 


| The story of this ballad is thus given in Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. In 
the burying-ground of Kirkonnell is the grave of the fair Ellen Irvine, and that of her 


lover, 
gentlemen at the same time. 


She was daughter of the House of Kirkonnell, and was beloved by two 
The one vowed to sacrifice the successful rival to his 


resentment, and watched an opportunity while the happy pair were sitting on the 


banks of the Kirtle, that washed those grounds. 


Ellen perceived the desperate 
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Fye.on the wars ;—Through the wood 
Laddie ;-—Fye let usa@ to the wedding ; 
—Muirland Willie. 

To the period from the Restoration 
to the Union, Mr. Tytler. attributes 
the following ;—An’ thou wert mine ain 
thing;—O dear Minnie what shali I do; 
— Bush aboon Traquair ;— Last time I 
cam’ o'er the moor ;—Mary Scott, the 
Slower of Yarrow ;—The Bonnie Boat- 
man ;~-Sae merry as we twa hae 
been;—My dearie an’ you die ;—She 
rose and let me in;—My apron dearie; 
—Love is the cause of my mourning ;— 
Allan water ;—There’s my thumb ;— 

Laddie;— Bonnie Jane of Aber- 
deen ;~-The Lass of Patie's Mill ;— 
Yellow-hair'd Laddie ;~John| Hays 
bonnie Lassie ;—Tweed side ;~—~Loch- 
aber ;— Banks of —_ 

In the preceding list of tunes, Mr. 
‘Tytler has been able to produce only 
four ‘airs, anteeedent even to James I., 
and yet this list. comprehends: almost 
all those airs which have given cele- 
brity to the music of Scotland. 

ere are two songs not included in 
the above list, Cauld and Raw, and 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 

ere are two interesting anecdotes 
connected with these airs. 

We aretold by Hawkins, that “The 
Queen Anne, having a mind one after- 
noon to be entertained with music, sent 
to Mr. Gostling, then one of the cha- 

1, and afterwards Subdean of Saint 

V's, to Henry Purcell, and Mrs, 
Arabella Hunt, who had a very fine 
voice, and an admirable hand on the 
lute, with a request to attend her ; they 
obeyed her commands, Mr. Gostling 
and Mrs. Hunt sung several composi- 
tions of Purcell, who accompanied 
them on the harpsichord. At Jength 
the Queen beginning to grow tired, 
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asked Mrs. Hunt if she could not'sing 
the old Scotch ballad Cold:and Raw.— 
Mrs. Hunt answered, “ Yes,” andsung 
it to her Jute. Purcell was all the 
while sitting at the harpsichord unem- 
ployed, and not a little nettled at, the 
Queen’s preference of a vulgar Wallad 
to his music; but seeing her -Majesty 
delighted with this tune, he determined 
that she should hear it on another oc- 
casion,and accordingly inthe nextbirth- 
day song he composed anairtothe words, 
“ May her bright example: chase. vice 
in troops out of the Jand,” the. bass 
echersor is the tune to, Cold and Raw. 
It is printed in the second part.of the 
Orpheus Britannicus, and is, note: for 
note, the same with the Scot’s tune.” 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray are bu- 
tied near Lednoch. The common 
tradition is, that the father of the for- 
mer was Laird of Kinvaid; in. the 
neighbourhood of Lednoch, and the 
father of the latter Laird of Lednoch. 
These two young ladies were both v: 
handsome; and an intimate frien. 
ship subsisted between them. While 
Miss Bell was on a visit) to, Miss 
Gray, the plague broke out, in. the 
year 1666, in order to avoid which, 
they built a bower, . about -three 
quarters. of a mile west from ‘Led- 
noch-House, in a very retired; and 
romantic place called ‘Decndbends on 
the'side of the Branchie burn. Here 
they lived for some time, but the 
plague raging with great force, they 
caught the infection and died. 

Their burial-place lies about-half ‘a 
mile west from the present House of 
Lednoch.—-Muses Threnodie, 1774. 
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lover on the opposite side, and fondly thinking to save her favourite, interposed, and 


receiving the wound intended for her beloved, fell and expired in his arms. 


He in- 


stantly revenged her death, then fled into Spain, and served for some time against 
the infidels. On his return, he visited the grave of his unfortunate mistress, 
stretched himself on it, and expiring on the spot, was interred by her side. A’sword 
and cross are engraven on the tomb-stone, with, hic jacet Adam Flemming, the only 


memorial of the unhappy lover. 


In an account received by Mr. Ritson, from a gentleman well ‘known in the lite- 
rary world, no notice is taken of Adam's flight into Spain and service against the 
infidels, who were subdued many years before the reign of James V., when the 


event should have happened. 
cairn was erected. 


It was added that, on the spot where Ellen fell, a 


* Mr. Oswald, about 1750, was author of the sweet airs, Roslin Castle, the 


Braes of Ballenden, and the Banks of Forth. 
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us to make some remarks on the nati- 
onal \ instrument: of Scotland The 
Bag-pipes.* 

The bag pipes have been often con- 
sidered as a national instrument of 
Ireland. 

Mr. ‘Pennant, ascribing to the Scot- 
tish Gael in particular, what Aristides 
Quintilianus, in the century preceding 
the christian era, had ascribed to the 
ancient Celtic tribes in general, hazards 
an opinion, that this mstrument pre- 
vailed from the earliest ages, in the 
Highlands of Scotland.+ 

hat:'they were neither in Scotland 
nor Ireland, inthe 12th century, and 
that they were then in Wales, are 
poimts ascertained by the testimony of 
Giraldus Cambrensis.{ It may there- 
fore be concluded, that they were not 
received either into Scotland or Ire- 
land; prior ‘to the invasion of the lat- 
ter bythe English. 

The ‘antiquity of the instrument is 
unquestionable ; both the Greeks and 
Romans were acquainted with it.§ 

They probably found it among those 
conquered nations which they deno- 
minated barbarous. To the instru- 
ments of rude nations, they have some- 
times given. names, though we cannot, 
at this distance of time, ascertain their 
respective kinds. 

ontfaucon, a very high authority, 
says, “ The Bag Pipe, called in Latin 
Tibia Utricularia, and in Greek Asxk- 
AULOs, was used by the ancients. We 
have the image of one here: (referring 
to plate 78, figure eleven) taken from a 
bas-relief in the Court of the Palace 
of Prince Santa Croce, at Rome;! near 
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the Church of St.Charles,;.in Catinari. 
There is another like it, under the arins 
of a Shepherd, in the eabinet of! Car- 
dinal Aléani:. In the figure given, two 
large pipes, or flutes, omone-side, come 
from a bag blown up, and: fromthe 
other a short pipe.” 

We are told that they were once-as 
great favourites among the Shepherds 
of Calabria, as they aré at present 
among the. peasants: of Scotland ;.and 
were. also.in use among the peasantry 
of France. 

Canonico . Orazio. Maccari .of \Cro- 
tona-~apud Walker—Boccace, im: his 
account of the plague in Florenee, Ai. 
1348 mentions that: the cormumusa, ‘or 
bag‘ pipe}. was. used in dancing; being 
put\ into the hands of Tinddrus,:a do- 
mestic of one of a number-of lady 
dancers. 

That the ancient: Britons, or: Welsh, 
possessed the bag pipes, at:the time of 
Cambrensis may be readily admitted ; 
since: in the course of the long period 
during which the Romans: oecupied 
their country; they may have: défived 
the instrument from them. . That they 
were not coeval. with the, Harp, \in 
Wales, is almost certain..;-The tones 
and expression of no other two. instru- 
ments are more at variance «with cach 
other. 

The tradition of the Hebude or He- 
brides, is, that those blown) with the 
mouth) were introduced thereby! the 
Danes:and Norwegians ; who governed 
them about the year of our Lord.1093 
to 1263:|| 

A considerable space: :must, have 
elapsed before the music of the Danish 





® Greck Askaulos—Roman Tibie Utricularie—German Snekpfeiff; ‘or’ Sack- 
pipe---Italian Cornamusa, and Piva--French Musette and Chalumeau---- Welsh 


Pibau---Erse Piobh. 


+ Leyden's Prelim Dis, to, « The Complaint of Scotland.” 
¢ Marvid’s pipes, it is said, are noticed by the Welsh in the 7th century, and the in- 
strument appears in K. Howel’s Laws, A.D. 942, 


§ See plate 4, Nos. VIII. and X. Vol 1, of Bunting’s Irish Music. 


In -a. basso 


relievo of Grecian Sculpture at Rome, there is the figure of a man playing on an in- 


strument exactly resembling an ancient Highlander, 


The figure of the utisiculus, or 


bag-pipe (but blown with bellows) ‘is also preserved on one of Nero’s coins; and 
history records that emperor’s intention. of exhibiting himself publicly as a player. 
The bag-pipes, on ancient sculptures, had two long drones, and a short pipe for the 


fingers. 


jj Dr. Solander informed Mr. Pennant, that in the oldest Northern songs, the bag- 


pipes are mentioned under the name of Soeck Pipes. 


Mr, Barrin; 


n enquired of Mr. Forught, a Laplander by birth, and a good 
musician, whether they had any pipes in Lapland, on which he mentioned two, the 
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invaders could become general in the 
Hebrides; and its progress from the 
Hebrides to the Highlands was yet 
luter. We are told, that after the 
year A.D. 845, the Highlands ceased to 

ave a resident Government and Kings 
of their own, living at their castles on 
the Northern and Western parts of the 
kingdom ; which they had till Kenneth 
M‘Alpine subdued the Pictish king- 
dom, and transferred the seat of roy- 
alty from Argyleshire to Scone. 

We are further informed that a de- 
generacy and ferocity of manners fol- 
lowed that event. This change of 
manners would prepare the a of 
the Highlands the more readily to ad- 
mit the dissonant music of Denmark, 
and to neglect their own older instru- 
ment, the harp, the harmonious tones 
of which were no longer congenial to 
them. 

We know that the harp was early in 
the Highlands, probably as early as 
the first settlement of its Erse inhabi- 
tants; and it is certain that its music 
was by degrees supplanted by that of 
the pipes, and has been nearly lost 
there for some centuries past, though 
once their delight.* 

Their oldest and most perfect music, 
the Juinigs calculated for a chorus of 
voices, were exclusively composed for 
the harp. They resemble Irish strains 
and cannot be played on the pipes. 
The present inferiority of Highland 
melodies to Irish is in a great degree 
owing to the introduction of that in- 
strument. The music originally com- 
posed for the Caledonian harp has 
been evidently mutilated and impover- 
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ished by the omission of notes, to 
adapt it to the imperfections of the 
pipes. This is apparent in the fre- 
quent recurrence of the 5th to the key 
note, in most of the Highland airs 
edited by the Rev. Mr. M‘Donald. Of 
the great Scotch bag pipe blown by the 
mouth, the lowest note was A in the 
bass, and the chanter sounded E, 4th 
space on the treble; which latter note 
is predominant in the compositions al- 
luded to. 

It is a question whether these pipes 
found their way into the Lowlands by 
means of the Romans, and afterwards 
a through the Highlands into the 

ebrides. 

To the latter hypothesis, the total 
difference in the construction and com- 
pass of the Highland and Lowland 
pipes presents an objection. Thut the 
Lowland Scots had their pipes from 
the Romans and the Highlanders theirs 
(so much ruder in construction) from the 
Hebrides, supposing the Hebridean 
to have received them from the Danes, 
is an hypothesis in some degree con- 
firmed by the circumstance that the 
pipes of the Lowlands are blown like 
the Irish, by bellows instead of the 
mouth; and are calculated for a more 
civilized people. It is also a question 
whether after being received from the 
Romans, the pipes reached Scotland 
through Wales. From whencesoever 
they were derived, it seems almost cer- 
tain that they came in with a people 
whose manners answered the genius of 
the instrument—impetuous and uncul- 
tivated. Of this their peculiar strain, 
THE PrpRrocu, is an indication.+ 








sack-pipe and the wal-pipe, which he describes to be exactly the same as the bag- 


pipes. 


Mr Barrington thinks, that it is as probable that the Scots borrowed 


the bag-pipes from the Norwegians, as that the Swedes learned the use of it from 


them, 


* Joun Mayor, in the annals of Scotland, published A.D. 1521, speaking of the 
Highlanders says, that «they make use of the harp, which, instead of strings made 
of the intestines of animals, they string with brass wire, and on which they perform 


most sweetly.” 


Bucnanan, A.D. 1561, speaking of the Hebrides says, that “instead of the 


trumpet they use the great bag-pipe. 


They delight very much in music, especially 


in harps of their own sort, some of which are strung with brass wire, others with 


the intestines of animals. 
a plectrum.” 


They play on them either with their nails grown, or with 


+ © The Pibroch (or Cruineachadh) was,in Dr. Beatty’s opinion, peculiar to the 





Western. Isles and Highlands of Scotland, and differs totally from all other music. 
Some of them, he adds, being intended to represent a battle, begin with a grave 
motion resembling a march, then gradually quicken into the onset, run off with noisy 
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It is well ascertained that the bag 
pipes were in the Low anps in the 
atter end of the 14th and commence- 
ment of the 15th century; but how 
much earlier is uncertain. In that age 
James I. of Scotland mentions them in 
his poem, “ Peblis to the Play,” and 
they are likewise noticed in “ Cockil- 
bie’s Sow,” where they are appropri- 
ated to swineherds. In the Houlate 
(an allegorical Scotch poem by Holland, 
printed about a.p. 1450,) the Hilt pipe 
forms one, in an enumeration of in- 
struments, 

The croude (or cruth) is in the num- 
ber; and the “ clarsach” or harp > 
pears there as belonging to the Irish, 
or Erse bard ; an additional presump- 
tion that that instrument did not be- 
long to the Lowlands. 

In “ Wedderburne’s Complaynt of 
Scotland,”* a.p. 1548, among eighty 
instruments enumerated “ane drone 
bag pipe,” is allotted to one of his 
shepherds. Another has “ane pipe 
made of ane bladder and of ane reed,” 
and a third “ the corne pipe,” but no 
notice is taken of the harp. 

So late as the 17th century, Habbie 
Simpson, the piper of Kilbarchan, in 
the Lowlands, is mentioned in an ele- 
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gy (by Hamilton of Bangour) as hav- 
ing made “his cheeks as red as crim- 
son,” when he blew the bags ; and in 
the song of “ Maggie Lauder,” a bor- 
der piper is similarly described. From 
these instances, it may be thought, that 
the mouth-pipes were used in the 
Lowlands as well as the Highlands ; 
but the instrument blown by bellows, 
was certainly predominant in the 
former. 

England received the pipes either 
through Wales, or directly from her 
Roman invaders. That she had them 
prior to the 14th century, appears from 
Chaucer, who places them in the hands 
of the Miller, in his Canterbury tales, 


A bag pipe well couth he blowe and sowne, 
And there-withal brought he us out of town. 


They were early in the royal house- 
hold establishment of England, (Ed- 
ward IIT.) and they appear in the 
Northumberland House Book, about 
the third year of Henry VIII. 

We have no reason to think that the 
bag pipes were at any period a nation- 
al instrument of Ireland.+ 

In Bunting’s collection of ancient 
Irish melodies, no pibrochs occur, nor 


confusion and turbulent rapidity, to imitate the conflict and pursuit, then swell into a 
few flourishes of triumphant joy, and perhaps close with the wild and slow wailings 


of a funeral procession.” 


The literal meaning of Pibroch is arm pipe. 
* When no more than four copies were extant of that curious work, it was re- 
printed at Ediaburgh 1801, with an excellent preliminary dissertation by Mr. J. 


Leyden. 


+ When Sir James Ware says, that “the Irish Kearns and Idlemen used a bag- 


pipe instead of a drum in war, his remark was probably formed on the customs of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, with which the Highlands had daily intercourse and 
had formed close connexion. In an act of the Scotch Parliament, (reign of James I. 
of that kingdom,) “ The gude auld friend is the Erischerie of Ireland,” are particularly 
noticed.---( Actis of the Scottish Parliament, A.D. 1565, Fol. II.) 

Stanishurst, about 1584, says, « The Irish likewise, instead of the trumpet, make 
use of a wooden pipe of the most ingenious structure, to which is joined a leathern 
bag very closely bound with bands ; a pipe is inserted in the side of this skin, through 
which the piper, with his swollen neck and puffed up cheek, blows in the same 
manner as we do through a tube. The skin being thus filled with air, begins to 
swell, and the player presses against it with his arm; thus, a loud and shrill sound is 
produced through two wooden pipes of different lengths. In addition to these, there 
is yet a fourth pipe perforated in different places, which the pore: so regulates by 
the dexterity of his fingers in the shutting and opening the holes, that he causes the 
upper pipes to send forth either a loud or low sound at pleasure. The principal 
thing to be taken care of is, that the air be not allowed to escape through any other 
part of the bag than that in which the pipes are inserted: for if any one were to 
make a puncture in the bag, even with the point of a needle, the instrument would 
be spoiled, and the bag would immediately collapse; and this is frequently done by 
humourous people, when they wish to vex the piper. It is evident, that this instru- 
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anything composed for the instrument, in Ireland is M‘Alusdrums, or “Young 
exclusively calculated for that music, Alexander M‘Donald’s March,” played 
but all for the harp, save a few airs, evi- at the battle of Aughrim, and there 
dently not of the old class. One of called, “March of the Munster Pi- 
the oldest airs for the bag pipes, found pers.” J. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


FROM METASTASIO. 


When modest Eve, retiring mildly, yields to night her power, 
And every sound is hushed around, and closed is every flower ; 
My Jalial wilt thou leave thy cot, and come and rove with me, 
And drink the freshening twilight breeze by yonder flowing sea ? 
*Tis not alone in smiling mead that joy and beauty dwell, 

Or waving wood, majestic hill, or in the sunlit dell. 


For now the softest zephyr cools the scarcely ruffled tide, 

And gently o’er the sloping sands the rippling waters glide ; 

The wide—wide heavens, that lately glow'd with gold and crimson light, 
Are now all darkly shadowed by the purple veil of night ; 

The evening star comes sweetly forth, the pensive mind to cheer, 

The lady moon from clouded throne looks down serenely clear : 

These are sweet /essons in the book which God to us has given, 

And these are thoughts that lead the heart to soar from earth to heaven! 





ment must be a very good incentive to. their courage at the time of battle, for by its 
tones, the Irish are stirred up to fight in the same manner as the soldiers of other 
nations by the trumpet.” 

In Vincentio Galileo’s Dialogo, &c. we find the following passage respecting the 
bag-pipe :---‘‘ It is much used by the Irish ; to its sound this unconquered, fierce, and 
warlike people, march their armies, and encourage each other to deeds of valour, 
With it also they accompany their dead to the grave, making such sorrowful sounds 
as to invite, nay, almost force, the bye-standers to weep.” 

These es from Stanishurst and Galileo, allude to the northern parts of Treland, 
into which it is easy to account for the introduction of the bag-pipes, from the Hebrides 
or from the Highlands of Scotland, and consequently for its partial use. ‘No doubt 
is entertained whether the instrument was in use in the century in which these 
two authors wrote ; their introduction into Ireland was, probably, long anterior to 
that period. 

Walker, in his “ Memoirs of the Trish Bards,” says, «« That it was reserved for the 
Irish to improve the bag-pipes, by taking it from the mouth and to give it its ‘present 
complicated form. It did not long retain its original form among them, for the chord of 
drones which they gave it is supposed,” he says, “ to have been the chorus of Cam- 
brenses.” Mr. Walker adds, that it is constructed on the Chromatic System ; in 
this itis.alleged he is in error, that it\isin the Diatonic, the system on which ‘their 
principal instrument, THE Harp, is tuned, 
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II.* 


Liberty eae words ! 
How often have they produced, and 
reproduced each other? How often 
has the despotism of an individual con- 
tributed to establish the despotism of 
the multitude ; and the latter again to 
necessitate a recurrence to the former, 
as the less intolerable of the alterna- 
tive of evils? Of this truth, the his- 
tory of every age and nation affords 
impressive examples ; but never was 
it so forcibly illustrated as during 
the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The grievances under which the 
por of France laboured were, as we 

ave seen, real grievances. Previously 
to the recognition of those constitu- 
tional principles which converted. an 
absolute, into a limited monarchy, and 
constituted the greatest boon that ever 
had been made by a king to his subjects, 
the national. institutions of France 
were wholly uncongenial. with the 
spirit of the age, and could not have 
been much longer maintained against 
the rising spirit and the growing in- 
telligence of the people. But reforms, 
too long protracted, when they do 
come, can seldom answer any bene- 
ficial ptirpose, especially if their con- 
cession betray any symptom of weak- 
ness or yacillation in those from whom 
they have been obtained. The desire 
of power on the part of the people, 
grows in a much. greater ratio, than 
the disposition ‘on the part of their 
legitimate or hereditary rulers to. part 

th long cherished and valuable pri- 
viliges ; and, accordingly, in France at 
the period of which we treat, every 
act of compliance with the demands of 
popular yolence, but confirmed the de- 
mocratic party in the consciousness of 
their own strength, and converted the 
desire to innovate into a raging passion, 


which could only be fully gratified by 
a sey recognition, to the most 
unlimited extent, of the sovereignty of 
the people. 

Of this Sovereignty, unhappy Lewis 
was now about to experience the ten- 
der mercies ; and his fall but a very 
little preceded the utter destruction of 
the powerful party who gave the first 
impulse to the Revolution. Of these, 
many were able, many were amiable, and 
somé were honest men; they had/all 
adopted, with sincerity and ardour, 
views and principles which were weedy 
subversive of social order, and found, 
when too late, that the violence with 
which they rushed upon popular 
courses had generated an impulse 
which they could not controul, and 
that they themselves were carried, by 
a species of moral “vis inertice,” far 
beyond the point at which they had 
intended to stop. Over the wilder 
and more undisciplined. multitude, 
whose “untried faculties” were newly 
called.to the sublime work of ‘rege- 
nerating civil society, they speedily 
ceased to exercise any important in- 
fluence, and were made to feel that, 
like fire and water, while they may be 
excellent servants, they are terrible 
masters. 

When the King and his family took 
up their abode at the Thuilleries, the po- 
pulace regarded their residenc amongst 
them as the harbinger of plenty, 
They conceived, that they should no 
longer suffer from a scarcity of bread ; 
and, during the lamentable procession 
from Versailles, which might fe describ- 
ed. as.the funeral of the monarehy, he 
and the Queen, and the Dauphin, were 
pointed out as the baker, his wife, and 
the little apprentice. A strange combi- 
nation of feeling, which could give rise 
to a sentiment such as this, indicating 
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an idea of power of the king, which ap- 
proached to superstition, and a dis- 
regard of his authority which amounted 
to contempt. 

His sojourn in a place where he was 
daily exposed to the violence of a 
people, thus besotted and infuriate, was 
considered no longer safe; and some 
even of the revolutionary leaders, who 
began to feel desirous of taking shelter 
under the shadow of a throne which they 
had undermined, from the violence of a 
populace whom they had excited, and 
whose ascendancy began to be s0 
terrible, advised an attempt on the part 
of the royal family to escape from a 
scene which threatened nothing but 
disgrace and danger. The king as- 
sented to the project, which was de- 
feated at the very moment when it was 
on the point of succeding. He had 
already reached Varennes, when he 
was arrested by the revolutionary ma- 
gistracy, and sent back with every 
circumstance of insult and contumely 
to his Parisian masters. 

“ The barbarity of the people, says 
Mr. Alison, “ was singularly evinced 
during the journey back to Paris. 
The two body-guards, who had perilled 
their life in the service of their sove- 
reign, were chained on the outside of 
the carriage ; peasants, armed with 
seythes and pitch-forks, mixed with 
the escort, uttering the bitterest re- 
proaches ; and at each village the 
municipal authorities assembled to 
vent their execrations upon the fallen 
monarch. Unable to Br such in- 
human conduct, the Count De Dam- 
pierre, a nobleman inhabiting a chateau 
near the road, approached to kiss the 
hand of the king ; he was instantly 
priced by several balls from the escort ; 
1is blood sprinkled the royal carriage, 
and his remains were torn to pieces by 
the multitude At length, the captives 
entered Paris; an immense crowd was 
assembled to witness their return, who 
received them in sullen silence. The 
national guard no where presented 

ms ; threatening and frightful cries 
were heard from the multitude; the 
people, without uncovering themselves, 
gazed. -on their victims, It required 
the utmost efforts of La Tour Mau- 
bourg and Barnave to prevent the two 
faithful body-guards from being mur- 


dered on the stairs of the Thuilleries. 


Opinions were much divided upon the 
consequence of their seizure ; the demo- 


crats openly rejoiced in the re-establish- 
ment of their power over the royalfamily 
—the humane were already terrified at 
the prospect of the fate which, to 
all appearance, awaited them—~the 
thoughtful embarrassed by the con- 
sideration of their disposal.” 

In truth, the capture of the King 
was an untoward event for the National 
Assembly, “ They never,” says Napo- 
leon, “ committed so great an error as 
in bringing him back from Varennes. 
A fugitive and powerless, he was has- 
tening to the atten and in a few 
hours would have been out of the 
French territory, What should they 
have done in these circumstance ? 
Clearly facilitated his escape, and de- 
clared the throne vacant by his deser- 
tion; they would thus have ayoided 
the infamy of a regicide government, 
and attained their great object of re- 
prblican institutions. Instead of which, 

y bringing him back, they embarrassed 
themselves with a Sovereign whom 
they had no just reason for destroying, 
and lost the inestimable meg of 
getting rid of the royal family without 
an act of cruelty.” 

This is the point of view in which the 
conduct of the revdjutionary party in 
France stands most strikingly contrast- 
ed with that of the revolutionary party 
in England in 1688, In this latter case 
every facility was afforded to James to 
take himself out of the country, and 
nothing was left undone, which the 
wisdom of man could contrive under 
such circumstances, to render the shock 
which the royal authority received b 
his abdication as slight as possible. It 
was the mind and the property of the 
kingdom which revolted against a ty- 
rannical usurpation of unconstitutional 
power, and the dethronement of the 
despot was accomplished without lead- 
ing to the overthrow of the monarchy. 
But, in France, it was the recklessness, 
the ignorance, and the poverty of the 
country, which now had the upper 
hand, and a hatred of royalty and aris- 
tocracy so possessed the populace that 
nothing short of the head of their 
blameless sovereign could satisfy their 
thirst of vengeance. The head of 
Louis, in the energetic words of Danton, 
was the bloody gauntlet which they were 
determined to hurl in defiance at the 
kings of Europe. 

Of the prime movers of all the evils 
which now began “ to rend and dera- 
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cinate” the whole frame work of society 
in afflicted France, we would not be 
thought either the apologists or the 
traducers. They, were, we believe, 
moved and seduced by the attractions 
of a false philosophy, rather than by 
any more infernal instigations; and 
they could not have anticipated those 
scenes of horror, which even at pre- 
sent startle credulity, and are only be- 
lieved upon the most overwhelming evi- 
dence. But one of the most instruc- 
tive lessons to the learned from the 
French revolution is, the blood guilti- 
ness in which such men are almost 
always unconsciously involved, when 
they have once given a loose to popular 
violence, and entered upon courses of 
which they can neither controul the 
direction, nor see the end. Of this 
many of them became painfully con- 
scious when the fate of the King was 
suspended in the balance. In seeking 
to raise the depressed condition of the 
commons, they never contemplated 
the degradation of the throne ; and 
now, when an infuriate populace called 
aloud for the blood of one whom they 
well knew to be more sinned against 
than sinning, they felt an almost insu- 
perable repugnance to the consenting 
parties to that great iniquity. But the 
die was cast. They had, however un- 
knowingly, entered into compact with 
the powers of evil, and were constrain- 
ed to be instrumental in villainy which 
their souls abhorred. They had called 
upon the people to follow them until 
the pressure from behind became irre- 
sistible, and the only alternative that 
remained to them was, either to head 
the multitude in their onward career of 
insanity and wickedness, or be trodden 
under their feet. 

Of the Girondist party it must be 
said, that, if they contributed mainly 
to mislead the public mind, it was be- 
cause they were themselves deluded. 
They were not, in the first instance at 
least, actuated by the rivalry of faction, 
or possessed of a base lust of power. 
They did not, in the measures of 
reform which they advocated, contem- 
plate only their own aggrandisement— 
they did not seek to deceive the peo- 
ple with the belief that it was their 
cause they were promoting, when they 
sought for nothing beyond the perpe- 
tuation of their own political influence. 
Of this shameless duplicity they were 
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not guilty. They did not cozen the po- 
pulace intothe persuasion that the ascen- 
dancy of the democratic party was the 
rize for which they contended, when, 
in reality, they were only intent upon 
securing advantages for one party of 
the aristocracy at the expense of an- 
other. ‘The political game of schedule 
A and schedule B was not then in- 
vented; and the errors of the party 
who numbered al ie its leaders, 
Roland and _his wife, Dumourier, Bri- 
sot, and Vergniaud, are traceable ‘to 
the moral and social condition of 
France, such as it was when they lived, 
rather than to the corruption or the 
depravity of its members. When they 
began their labours, the people were 
as dust in the balance, compared with 
the king and the nobles; and in seek- 
ing to raise them to their proper level, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
they carried them a little beyond it, and 
laid the fouridation of that ascendancy 
which ultimately proved as fatal to 
to themselves as it did to the nobles 
and the king. What curb could be 
placed upon popular violence by those 
who recognised “ the sacred right of 
insurrection ?” 

Mr. Alison truly observes that “the 
elevation of public characters is not so 
much owing to their actual eats 
to the rest of mankind, as to their fall- 
ing in with the circumstances in which 
they are placed, and representing the 
spirit of the age in which they have 
arisen. The eloquence of Mirabeau 
should have failed in rousing the peo- 
ple on the tenth of August , the energy 
of Danton would have brought him to 
the block in the commencement of the 
the revolution; the ambition of Napo- 
leon would have been shattered against 
the democratic spirit of 1789. Those 
great men successively rose to eminence 
because their temper of mind fell in 
with the current of public thought, 
while their talents enabled them to 
assume its direction. Mirabeau repre- 
sented the constituent assembly ; free 
in thought, bold in expression, un- 
daunted in eae ut tinged by 
the remains of monarchical sitadbinen?, 
and fearful of the excesses its hasty 
measures were so well calculated to 
produce. Vergniaud was the model 
of the ruling party under the legisla- 
tive body ; republican in wishes, phi- 
losophic in principle, humane in in- 
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tention, but prompt and reckless in 
conduct ; alike destitute of the firmness 
to command, the wickedness to ensure, 
or the power to seize success. Danton 
was the representative of the Jacobin 
faction ; unbounded in ambition, un- 
fettered by principle, undeterred by 
blood ; who rose in eminence with the 
blic forges, because his talents were 
tted to direct and his energies were 
never crampt by the fear of exciting po- 
pular excesses. It is such men, in every 
age, who have ultimately obtained the 
lead in public convulsions ; like the 
vultures which, invisible in ordinary 
times, are attracted by an unerring in- 
stinct, to the scenes of blood, and reap 
the last fruits of the discord and vio- 
lence of others.” 

We cannot afford space to ey 
minutely the series of events by whic 
Louis was conducted from the throne 
to the scaffold, Girondist liberalism 
was quickly swallowed up in Jacobin 
violence ; and the friends of the mo- 
narch could make but a feeble resis- 
tance to the now avowed determina- 
tion to take away his life. Unhappy 
man! his very virtues were his ene- 
mies ; the weakness, the indecision, 
and the amiability of his character 
consigned his kingdom to anarchy, 
and brought himself to an untimely 
end. Circumstanced as he was, it was 
hot possible that he should not have 
excited the sympathy of every crowned 
head in Europe ; and to the coalition 
formed for the avowed pe jose of 
liberating him from the t waltioan in 
which he was placed, may be ascribed 
that energetic union in nee, which 
precipitated his doom. Had the allied 
powers acted with promptitude and 
concert, they might have marched to 
Paris, and established the throne. But 
their measures were as feeble and as 
l-directed as their language was 
strong and insulting, and only served 
to reinforce the desperate faction who 
were determined upon the death of 
the king, by the accession of that nu- 
merous, body, who felt alarmed for the 
national independence. 

An insurrection, organized by the 
Jacobins and directed by Westerman, 
one of the most resolute and blood- 
thirsty of their number, consigned Louis 
to.a prison, and subjected the Assembly 
to, the direct controal of the municipa- 
lity,of Paris. In the National Con- 


vention, which sueceeded the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the influence of the 
Jacobins was still more decided ; and 
its first measure was, to abolish the 
monarchy, and proclaim a republic. In 
this measure the Girondists eoncurred, 
more from a sense of their own weak- 
ness as a party, than from any cordial 
approval of the new constitution, and 
in the hope, (a vain one as it proved,) 
that, by going with the violent a cer 
tain length, they could prevent them 
from going farther. The Jacobins had 
resolved to consider nothing accom- 
oo until, in the eyes of indignant 

urope, their sovereign became their 
victim. 

“To prepare the nation for this great 
event,” observes our author, “and fa- 
miliarise them with the tragedy in which 
it was intended to terminate, the most 
vigorous measures were taken by the 
Jacobins over all France. In ‘their 
central club at Paris, the question was 
oer canvassed, the most 
inflamatory harangues delivered on the 
necessity of striking a decisive blow 
against the royalist faction. The po- 
pular societies in the departments were 
stimulated to present addresses ‘to the 
Conyention, openly demanding the 
condemnation of the king. The see- 
tions of Paris imitated their example ; 
daily petitions were heard at the bar 
of the Assembly, praying for vengeance 
on the murderers of the 10th of Au- 
gust, and for the death of the last 
tyrant. In the barbarous language of 

e age, the president had frequently 

promised satisfaction to the numerous 
petitioners who prayed, “De faire 
rouler la téte du tyran ;” and in ‘many 
proclamations, the monarch they were 
about to try had been already con- 
demned by the Convention.” 

When public feeling had thus been 
oisoned, the democrats lost no time 
n hurrying on the drama to a elose. 
Louis was formally arraigned—all the 
miseries of the revolution were un- 

blushingly laid to his charge. No. one 
(his own council excepted) dared to 
maintain his innocence ; he was, by an 
unanimous vote, pronounced guilty of 
having caused those evils, from whi 

he was the greatest sufferer, and met 
his death with a meekness worthy of a 
saint, and a fortitude which, had he 
earlier exhibited , he would have. pre- 
vented France from being deluged 
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with ban and anigtolanth his station 
amongst the kings of europe. 
« But,” observes. Mr. Alison, “ the 
reign. of injustice is not eternal; no 
special interposition of Providence is re- 
quired to arrest it—no avenging angel 
need, descend to terminate its wrathful 
course—it destroys itself by its own 
yiolence—the avenging angel is found 
in the human heart. In vain the ma- 
lice. of his enemies, subjected Louis to 
every indignity—in vain the execu- 
tioners bound bis arms, and the revolu- 
j drums stifled his voice—in vain 
the edge of the guillotine destroyed his 
body, and his remains were consigned 
to unhallowed ground—his spirit has 
triumphed over the wickedness of his 
oppreseors. From his death has begua 
a re-action in favour of order and re- 
ligion throughout the globe ; his suf- 
ferings have done more for the cause of 
monarchy, than all the vices of his 
ecessors had undone. It is by the 
ast emotions that the great impression 
on mankind is made. In this view, it 
was eminently favourable to the in- 
terests of society, that the crisis of the 
French monarchy arrived at the age 
of Louis... It fell not during the days 
of; its splendour or its wickedness, 
under the haughtiness of Louis XIV. 
or the infamy of Du Barri ; it perished 
in the person of a spotless monarch, 
who, most of all his subjects, loved the 
people ; whose life had literally been 
spent in doing good; whose feelings, 
equally with his virtues, should have 
eaaper him from popular violence. 
ad he possessed more daring, he 
would have been less unfortunate ; had 
he strenuously supported the cause of 
royalty, he would not have suffered 
from the fury of the populace ; had he 
been more, prodigal of the blood of 
others, ‘he would, in all probability, 
have saved his own. But such watlike 
or ambitious, qualities could not have 
permanently arrested the revolution ; 
they might have postponed it to another 
reign, but it would then have come 
under darker auspices, when the cessa- 
tion of tyranny not extinguished 
the real causes of popular complaint, 
and the virtues of the monarch. had not 
made, unpardonable the fury of the 
people. The catastrophe occurred 
when all the .generous feelings of our 
nature were awakened on the suffering 
side; to a sovereign, who had done 
more for the cause of freedom than all 
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the ancestors of his race—whese for- 
bearance had been rewarded by, en- 
croachment—meekness, by. licentious- 
ness—aversion to violence, by the thirst 
of human blood. A monarch of a 
more energetic character might have 
done much to postpone revolutiou— 
none Conld have done so much to. pre- 
vent its recurrence.” 

ieee it is meh * pissy that this 
awful, example opular tyrannyma 
have been useful. mt has, we pi car 
suaded, been beneficial to Europe and 
the world. The fall of the French 
monarchy, by the powerful re-action of 
public opinion to which it gave rise, 
contributed to the consolidation of the 
monarchies in the surrounding king- 
doms, and the death of Louis threw a 
sacredness around royalty, and by iden- 
tifying the cause of sovereignty with 
that of humanity, more than any other 
event contributed to arrest the political 
pestilence which threatened with des- 
truction all other kings, 

The next victims of popular violence 
were the Girondists. The had long 
been “ alarmed at the appalling success 
of their adversaries, and perceived in 
the martyrdom of Louis the prelude to 
long ae bloody feuds, and the first 
step to the inexorable system which so 
soon followed. They abandoned 
Louis to his fate to show that they 
were not royalists; but the humiliating 
weakness deceived no one in the re- 
public. All were aware that they did 
so from necessity, not inclination ; and 
that the spew! to the people was an 
attempt to devolve upon others a dan- 

er which they had not the vigour to 

e themselves. They lost in this way 
the confidence of every party—of the 
royalists, because they had been the 
original authors of the revolt which de- 
throned the king—of the Jacobins, be- 
cause they had recoiled from his execa- 
tion. Roland, completely discouraged, 
not by personal danger, but the impos- 
sibility of stemming the progress of 
disaster, was too happy at. the pros- 
pect of escaping from his perilous 
_— into the tranquillity of private 
ife.” 

The theme of this , and that 
upon which they engrafted the revolu- 
tionary doctrines which they. preached, 
was, the native rectitude and dignity 
of man, Christianity had been rejected 
hy them as an absurd and antiquated 
fable, and the humiliating doctrine of 
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the cotruption of human nature, and 
the fall, exploded with derision, as ut- 
terly ‘unworthy of philosophers and 
statesmen, whose ambition it was to 
regenerate the human race. They 
weré the loudest in maintaining that 
“* Vox populi Vox dei :” and they were 
about, in their own persons, to afford 
a* memorable example of the ‘conse- 
quences which, even humanly speaking, 
must ever result from the deliberate 
rejection of that Divine Truth, which 
would seem scarcely less necessary for 
social happiness than for religious im- 
provement. 

We regret that Mr. Alison has not 
dwelt upon this. ‘The opportunity was 
a fine one to exhibit in a strong light 
the danger and the vanity of a false 
gtdlosophy. The King had now been 
removed, He was the only obstacle 
that interposed between the Jacobins 
and the Girondists, and immediately 
upon his execution, the latter became 
exposed to the whole force of that 
fiendish hostility with which political 
fanaties ever regard those who would 
place any restraint upon their violence, 
ot sicken at the atrocities through 
which they never scruple to attain their 
favourite objects. The revolution was 
now in danger. Numbers were roused, 
by the excesses of the popular leaders, 
to a sense of the perils-which impended 
over the country, and a party was in 
process of organization by whom the 
desperate faction might be overthrown. 
But it was ‘crushed by the terrible 
energy and decision of the’ Jacobins, 
whose power in the municipality gave 
them an ascendancy in the convention, 
and ‘enabled them to denounce and 
proscribe, one after another, the leaders 
of the’ Girondists, until the reign ‘of 
terror produced a reaction againstthem- 
selves, after they had converted France 
into a field of blood, the Aceldama of 


+ 
When the municipality demanded 
that the leaders of the Girondists should 
be delivered up to popular vengeance, 
but few of the devoted individuals had 
the courage to be present. One, how- 
ever, appeared, whose courage and elo- 
quence, had they been exerted at the 
proper ‘time and in the right cause, 
might’ have arrested the revolution. 
This was the intrepid Languinais. 
«From the tribune, he drew a pic- 
ture, in’ true and frightful colours, of 
the state of the assembly, deliberating 
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for three days under the poignards of 
assassins, threatened without by a fu- 
rious multitude, denounced within by 
a faction, who wielded at will its vio- 
lence, descending from degradation ‘to 
degradation, rewarded for its condecen- 
sion with arrogance, for its submission 
by outrage. ‘As long as I am per- 
mitted to raise my voice in this place; 
said he, ‘I shall never suffer the nati- 
onal representation to be degraded in 
my person. Hitherto you have done 
nothing; you have only suffered; you 
have sanctioned everything required of 
you. An insurrection assembles, and 
names a committee to organise a revolt, 
with a commander of the armed force 
to direct it; and you tolerate the in- 
surrection, the committee, the com- 
mander.’ At these words, the cries of 
the Mountain drowned his voice, and 
the Jacobins rushed forward to drag 
him from the tribune ; but he held fast, 
and the President at length succeeded 
in restoring silence. ‘I demand, he 
concluded, ‘that all the revolutionary 
authorities at present in Paris be dis- 
solved; that every thing done during 
the last three days be annulled; that 
all who arrogate to themselves an ille- 
gal authority be declared out of the 
pale of the law.’ He had hardly con- 
cluded, when the insurgent petitioners 
entered, and demanded his own arrest, 
and that of the other Girondists. Their 
language was brief and decisive. ‘ The 
citizens of Paris, said they, ‘have 
been four days under arms; for four 
days they have demanded from their 
mandatories redress of their rights so 
scandalously violated ; and for four days 
their mandatories have done nothing to 
satisfy them. The conspirators must 
instantly be placed under arrest: you 
must instantly save the people, or they 
will take their safety into their own 
hands. ‘Save the people, exclaimed 
the Jacobins, ‘ save your colleagues, by 
agreeing to their provisional arrest.’ 
Barere and the neutral party urged the 
proscribed deputies to give in their 
resignations in order to tranquillize the 
public mind. Isnard, Lanthenas, and 
others, complied with the request; 
Languinais positively refused. ‘ Hi- 
therto, said he, ‘I Tuite shown some 


courage ; I will not fail at the last ex- 
tremity ; you need not expect from me 
either suspension or resignation.’ Being 
violently interrupted by the left, he 
added, ‘ When the ancients prepared 
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a sacrifice, they crowned the. victim 
with flowers and garlands, when they 
conducted him.to the altar ; the. priest 
sacrificed him; but added not insult to 
injury. But you, more cruel than they, 
commit, outrages on the victim, who is 
making no efforts to avert his fate. I 
have sworn to die at my post,’ said 
Barbaroux; ‘1 will keep my oath. 
Bend, if you please, before the muni- 
cipality, you who refused to arrest their 
wickedness ; or rather imitate us, whom 
their fury demands: wait, and brave 
their fury. _You may compel me to 
sink under their daggers: you shall not 
compel me to fall at their feet.’ 

« While the assembly was in the ut- 
most agitation, and swayed, alternately 
by terror and admiration, Lacroix, an 
intimate friend of Danton’s, entered 
with a haggard air, and announced that 
he had been stopped at the gate, and 
that the Convention was imprisoned 
within its walls, The secret of the 
revolt now became evident; it was not 
conducted by Danton and the Moun- 
tain, but. by Robespierre, Marat, and 
the municipality. ‘ We must. instantly 
avenge,’ said Deaton, ‘ this outrage on 
the national representation: let us go 
forth and awe the rebels by the majest, 
of the legislature, . Headed by its Presi- 
dent, the Convention set out, and 
moved in a body, with the signs of dis- 
tress, to the principal gate leading to 
the. Place de Carousel. They. were 
met by Henriot on horseback, with his 
sword in his hand, at the head of the 
most devoted battalions of the Faux- 
bourgs. _ ‘ What do the people demand ?’ 
said the President, Herault de Lechel- 
les ;, ‘ the Convention is oceupied with 
nothing but their welfare.” ‘ Herault,’ 
replied Henriot, ‘the people are not to 
be deceived with fine words; they de- 
mand that twenty-four culpable depu- 
ties. be given up.’ ‘ Demand rather 
that. we should all be given up,’ ex- 
claimed. those who surrounded the Pre- 
sident,.‘ Canoniers to your pieces, re- 
plied Henriot, Two guns, charged 
with grape shot, were pointed against 
the assembly, which involuntarily fell 
back ; and after in vain attempting to 
find the means of escape at the. other 
gates of the garden, returned in dismay 
tothe hall. Marat followed them at the 
head of a body of brigands. ‘I order 
you,, in the name of the people, to en- 
ter, to deliberate, and to obey,’ 

Lord Grey may yet have cause to 
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remember that. it..was thus he, treated 
our House of Lords, when he compelled 
them to. pass the; Reform bill, The As- 
sembly had now no other alternative— 
before them. lay. either. destruction, or 
dishonour. The. mandate of Henriot 
and his ruffians was obeyed, and all 
the. strength and the worth. of, the 
moderate party was put under imme- 
diate arrest, . The victory of the mu- 
nicipality. was. complete——they had 
utterly overthrown the National As- 


sembly. 

; The political career of the Giron- 
dists,” observed Mr. Alison, “ was ter- 
minated by this. day ; thenceforward 
they .were. known only as individuals, 
by their heroic conduct in adyersity 
and death... Their strife with the Ja- 
cobins,. was a long struggle . between 
two. classes,, who invariably succeed 
each other in the lead of revolutionary 
convulsions, The rash, but, generous 
party, who trusted to the force of rea- 
son, in, popular, assemblies, perished, 
because they strove to arrest the tor- 
rent they had let loose, to ave the 
massacres of September, avoid the ex- 
ecution of the king, resist the institution 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and the 
committee of public safety, With, the 
excitement of. more vehement passions 
—with the approach of more . pressing 
danger—with: the advent of ., times, 
when, moderation. seemed. a. crime 
they expired. Thereafter, when.every 
legal, form. was violated, every ap- 
peal. against violence stifled by the 
imprisonment of the Girondists, demo- 
cratic despotism marehed in its career 
without an. obstacle; and the terrible 
dictatorship, composed of the committee 
of public safety, and the revolutionary 
tribunal, was erected in resistless so- 
vereignty.” 

Of the arrested deputies, some es- 
caped to wander in pitiable exile, and 
others met the death that awaited 
them.with a, stoical fortitude. . One of 
them, La Source, exclaimed in the pre- 
sence of his judges, or as they. might 
be more truly called, his executioners, 
“I die at.a time when the people have 
lost their. reason—you will die as soon 
as they recoyer it.” ‘This was as, true 
as it was pointed ; but.it did not occur 
to. him to. remember who it, was that 
deprived the people of their reason by 
the intoxicating draughts of . liberty 
and equality which they administered, 
until, aspiring to be ,more than, men, 
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thas -pere, snenettad Jato, .c9emreine 


worse 
The tral and execution of Madame 
Roland is thus graphically described :-— 
« Om the day-of her trial she. wns:decs- 
sed. with ulous care in white. 
Her fine -b hair .fell. in .profuse 
corte sin, bar, wreless, Wot the Steer 
ts beauty was owing to her 
who had deprived her of all means of 
it; she chose that.dress.as 
emblematic of the purity of her mind. 
Her advocate, Mr. Chaveau Lagarde, 
visited we receive er ar meta 
tions ; drawing a ring from her finger, 
she said, “ To-morrow I shall be no 
more ; I know the fate that awaits me; 
your Kind assistance could. be of no 
ayail ; it would endanger you without 
me ;. do not therefore, I pray 


you, come to the ‘tribunal, but 

this as the last testimon: of my mga 
Her defence, com by the 

aie ane Enmatranni> O99 OF se ean 


uent and teuching monuments of 
a révolution ; her answers to the 


Ties of the the dig- 
nity of her manner. ens of ry 
figure, melted even the revolutionary 
py gia ere with pity. Finding. they 


er in no other way, 
ees cate ber her if she was _ac~ 
with the place of her husband’s 


She. replied, ‘that whether 
id taaw'e et eat aha would not reyeal 


seh tiger one Dipti 

aoe liged, in a court of justice, 

to e the ae rene M8 of me 
this s 


e was immediatel 
collides When the reading of her 
ona mo concladed, she arose and 

ua judge me worthy to share 
steaisa Jee e Scar men, whom you 
have I shall endeavour 
ta Sates tar their LR on the scaf- 
fold.” “She regained her prison with 
an elastic step and beaming eye, Her 
while soul ap absorbed in the 
heroic feelings with which she was 
animated.” 


“Mr. Alison does not mention what 
we believe to be tlie fact, that she spent 
— better a of the t before her 

playing wild music; not 
any regu tunes, but strains and 
unpremeditated harmony sock be 
suited the’ elevation, soothed the. an- 
err and calmed ‘the > ano of 
mind. 

*'Shiewas conv: ‘to ‘the scaffold 

in ‘the same’car with a man whose firm- 


plied, Sona 
re “that his orders were peremp- 
tery thatshe should die. first,” You 
cannot,” said she, with a smile, “ refuse 
a vewse soe last pens So Undis- 
ma e wi immedi- 
Sa omnsdads cla beniemens 
ae the. guillotine, — perished with 
the serenity she had evineed favencineie 
her imprisonment.” 

Heroism such as this ill-etarred lady 
exhibited deserves to be recorded. -For 
her errors, she was to be pitied rather 
than srnommet. It is no ryoneibliy, 
a woman 0 romantic 
whose mind. was: familiar,.with the mo- 
dels of Grecian and Roman. patriotism, 
should have been keenly alive, to,the 

5 gy iggy Commons of aon 

er stro! 

should have a rejected; the 
mummeries of the aoomlilig cupeaniis 
tion. There was, unfortunately.) no 
one. who could point out to her the 
more excellent way,”, or. show. her that 
Christianity, when truly 
not less enobling than conso 
glorious, It ea ae 
prising, that she stistook ahad Owe 
Si ten fg 

e ju acco a 
mail of ideal pentous perfection, which ia 
what they ought to be stand striking! 
in contrast with what they are; .an 
pursued a chimerical and impracticable 
project with a singlemindedness. and 
perseyerance that was not more. si 
or energetic than it was mistaken, 
consequenee was, that instead of libe- 


spite the dtlccestee ta ehise Ramen 
the éelden in which 
amie een to be harmoniously ordered 
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in @ circle of which moral good and 
social happiness were to be the centre, 
she only sueceeded in unchaining the 
passions, the —— the selfish, the 
tiendish, the hell-born propensities, by 
which she had the misfortune to wit- 
ness her unhappy country rent and torn, 
and to which she herself was one of 
the most lamented victims. She and 
her liberal friends hoped to create a 
paradise ; they only gave rise to a pan- 
demonium. 

Then followed the reign of terror : 
one of the most singular instances of 
triumphant wickedness of which history 
furnishes any record, and something si- 
milar to which we will deserve to suffer, 
if we are not instructed by the warning 
which it affords. The monarchy was in 
ruins. The young republic had been 
baptised in blood. e party whose 
returning sanity seemed to offer some 
pledge for the maintenance of whatever 
remained of social order wasoverthrown, 
and their places supplied by a ferocious 
banditti, who seemed possessed by an 
instinct for rapine and murder. They 
felt conscious that there was an univer- 
sal horror of their proceedings, which 
must, if suffered to produce its natural 
effeet, give rise to a re-action by which 
their career of blood might be ar- 
rested; and they resolved, with an 
audacity sublimely diabolical, to anti- 
cipate the tardy-gaited vengeance of 
their adversaries, and stifle in their birth 
every emotion of abhorrence towards 
their proceedings, by such sweepin 
extermination as it never before enter 
into the heart of human beings to con- 
ceive. 

“Tt was not,” says Mr. Alison, “a 
mere thirst of blood which made Marat 
and jierre declare and act upon 
the principle, that there could be no 
security for the republic until 260,000 
heads had fallen. Hardly any men are 
crue] for cruelty’s sake ; the leaders of 
the Jacobins were not more so than the 
reckless and ambitious of any other 
country would be if exposed to the in- 
fluence of similar passions. Ambition 
is the origin of desperate measures, 
because it renders men sensible only to 
the influence of an insatiable passion. 
Terror is the real source of cruelty. 
Men esteem the lives of others lightly 
when their own is at stake. The revo- 
lutionary innovations being directed 
against the whole aristocratic and influ- 
ential classes, their vengeance was felt 
Vou. I. 


to be implacable, and no security could 
be expected to the democratical leaders, 
till their whole opponents were de- 
stroyed.” 

is is a theory to which we cannot 
altogether subscribe. It is, no doubt, 
true, that terror does give rise to cru- 
elty; but it is no less true, that the 
horrors which distinguished the ascend- 
ancy of the Jacobins were practised by 
men whose vengéance was peculiarly 
insatiable and remorseless. Marat, 
Danton, and Robespierre were monsters 
in whom we cannot but recognise some- 
thing that allies them to the hyena 
and the tiger; and although their mea- 
sures were, no doubt calculated with 
political foresight, they were prosecuted 
with a greedy and gluttonous barbarity 
which proves that they were at least as 
congenial to their characters as they 
were conducive to their ends. 

The aspect of the convention, after 
the fall of the Girondists, was com- 
pletely changed from what it had been 
before. 

“ Terror had mastered their resist- 
ance; proscription had thinned their 
ranks. The hall was generally silent. 
The right and the majority of the centre 
never voted, but seemed, by their with- 
drawal from any active part, to con- 
demn the whole proceeedings of the 
Jacobins, and await intelligence from 
the provinces as the signal for action. 
All the decrees proposed by the ruling 
party, were adopted in silence, without 
discussion.” 

Therefore it was that the feeble 
good became the victims of the active 
and energetic evil. Jacobinism, like 
a boa constrictor, had implicated all 
France in its tremendous folds. By 
means of its committees, and affiliated 
societies, its influence was established 
in every part of the country; and the 
desultory efforts of the scattered and 
dispirited partizans of order and loyalty 
were altogether insufficient to cope wit. 
the monster of the hundred heads and 
hundred arms, whose vigilance was 
equal to his vigour, and whom no com- 
punctious feelings ever diverted from 
the track of blood. 

The country was, now, bound hand 
and foot, at the feet of the committee 
of public safety. Al persons. were 
declared liable to arrest who were sus- 
pected of any indisposition to. go the 
extreme lengths of those who took-the 
lead in the revolution, Auxiliary com- 
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mittees multiplied, with frightful rapi- 
dity, throughout the country, and were 
declared the judges of persons liable 
to arrest. Paris had forty-eight. Every 
villuge followed its example ; and the 
lives and fortunes of every man in 
France were at the disposal of five hun- 
dred thousand persons drawn from the 
dregs of society. Every member of 
these committees received three franes 
a day, and, observes our author, “ in 
the immense number of the most active 
and ambitious of the people who were 
thus enlisted on the side of the revolu- 
tionary government, and personally in- 
terested in its preservation, is to be 
found ‘the real secret of the firm estab- 
lishment and long continuance of the 
reign of terror.” 

Foreed loans were every where éx- 
acted. “ Every where,” said Laplanche, 
who had been sent to the department 
of ‘Cher, to carry into effect the de- 
crees of his masters, “1 have made 
terror the order of the day ; every where 
I have imposed heavy contributions on 
the ‘rich and the aristocrats. From 
Orleans I have extracted fifty thousand 
franes; and in two days, at Bourges, 
I raised two millions; where I could 
not appear in person, my delegates 
have supplied my place. I have dis- 
missed all the federalists, imprisoned 
all the suspected, put all the sans cu- 
lottes in authority. I have forcibly 
married all priests, every where elec- 
trified the hearts, and enflamed the 
courage of the people. I have passed 
in review numerous battalions of the 
national guard, to confirm their repub- 
lican spirit, and guillotined numbers of 
royalists, Im a word, {1 have com- 
pletely fulfilled my imperial mandate, 
and acted every where a8 a warm par- 
tizan of the Mountain, and faithful re- 
presentative of the revolution.” 

We have the following lively descrip- 
tion of a scene which can scarcely be 
imagined in any other country.” 
ne Meanwhile the prisons of Paris 
exhibited an extraordinary spectacle. 
Filled at once with ordinary malefac- 
tors, and all that yet remained of dig- 
nity, beauty, or virtue in the republic, 
they presented the most unparalleled 
assemblage that modern Europe had 

et seen of unblushing guilt and un- 
bending virtue, of dignified manners 
and revolutionary vulgarity, of splendid 
talent and frightful atrocity. In some, 
where the rich were allowed to provide 


for their own comforts, a singular de- 
gree of affluence and even elegance for 
some time prevailed; in others, the 
most noble captives were ing upon 
a couch of straw, with no other cover- 
ing than a few filthy rags. The French 
eharacter, imbued Coven any other in 
Europe, with elasticity, and capability 
to endure misfortunes, in many in- 
stances rose superior to all the horrors 
with which the jails were surrounded. 
From the multitude and lustre of their 
fellow-sutferers, every one felt his own 
calamities sensibly softened. By de- 
grees the ordinary interests of life be- 
gan to exert their influence even on the 
the verge of the tomb, poetry enchanted 
the crowded cells by touching strains, 
eloquence exerted its fascinating ascen- 
dant, beauty renewed its silken chains, 
The female captives of rank became 
attentive to their dress, intimacies and 
attachments were formed, and amidst 
all the agitation and agony consequent 
on their protracted sufferings, the ex- 
citements of a happier existence were 
felt even to the foot of the seaffold. By 
degrees, as the prosecutions became 
more frequent, ont numbers were daily 
led out to execution, the sense of com- 
mon danger united them in the bonds 
of the strongest affection ; they rejoiced 
and wept together; and the constant 
Gaeaies of their number ‘produced a 
sympathy amongst the survivors, which 
outlived every other feeling of exist- 
ence.” 

The death of Marat, by Charlotte 
Corday, exasperated the fury of the 
Jacobins, and furnished a pretext for 
measures of still more atrocious seve- 
rity. The execution of the’ Queen 
soon followed, and a decree d for 
violating the tombs of St. Denis, and 
profaning the sepulchres of the Kings 
of France. Christianity was formally 
abjured, the churches plundered,’ the 
images of the Saviour and the Virgin 
trampled under foot, and the busts of 
Marat and Lapeletier raised, amidst 
shouts of applause ; the infuriate multi- 
tude singing round them parodies on 
the Halleluiah, and dancing the Car- 
magnole! 

By the death of Baily, Barnave, 
Custine and the execrable Egalite, the 
dictators were relieved from all fears 
from the partizans of a limited monar- 
chy. But there remained: two other 
factions whom it was necessary to sub- 
due, before their ascendancy could be 
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securely established: these were, the 
moderate, terrorists, of whom Danton 
was the head; and the anarchists, who 
went. even, beyand, the Decemvirs in 
revolutionary violence. By the sub- 
tlety and energy of Robespierre, both 
were overthrown. That wily tyrant 
entered into a compact with the muni- 
cipality for the mutual surrender of ob- 
noxious. individuals ; and he gave up 
Danton and _ his adherents to their ven- 
geance, while they agreed to abandon 
to him Hebert, Choumette, Ronsin, 
Clootz, and. others, by whose removal 
the anarchists were rendered powerless, 
The trial, if such it. may be called, and 
the execution of these men, are very 
strikingly described, Danton died as 
he lived, with terrible determination ; 
and on his way to the scaffold prophe- 
sied the speedy downfall of his rival. 
The. anarchists perished miserably. 
Their lives had not been more re’ : 
able for an insatiable cruelty, than their 
end, was distinguished by pusillanimity 
and weakness, Considerable sums 
were raised by the sale of seats to wit- 
ness the last. agonies of this faction, 
late,so formidable. Hebert, in parti- 
cular, seemed wanting in that ferocious 
energy which he so freely exhibited 
when he had nothing to fear. He did 
not even. attempt to conceal his terrors; 
but sunk down at every step ; while the 
populace, who so lately offered him 
the incense of an almost idolatrous 
adulation, nly exulted in his sufter- 
ings, and followed the car, mimicking 
the ery of the persons who hawked his 
journal, “ Father Duchesne is in a devil 
of a, rage..” 

* It is impossible not to be struek,” 
truly observes. Mr. Alison, “on look- 
ing back on the fate of these different 
parties, .with, the singular and pro- 
vidential manner in which their crimes 
brought about, their own punishment, 
No foreign interposition was necessary 
—no avenging angel was required to 
vindicate the justice of divine adminis- 
tration., They fell the victims of their 
own \atrocity—of the passions which 
they themselves had let loose—of the 
injustice of which they had given the 
first example to others, The constitu- 
tionalists overthrew the ancient mo- 
narchy, and formed a limited govern- 
ment; but. their imprudence in raising 
popular ambition, paved the way for 
the 10th of August, and speedily 
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brought themselves to the scaffold); 
the Girondists established their favou- 
rite dream of a republic, and were the 
first, victims of the fury which it. ex- 
cited ; the Dantonists roused the po- 
pulace against the Gironde, and soon 
fell under the axe which they had pre- 
pared for their rivals ; the Anarchists 
defied the power of heaven itself, bat 
scarcely were their blasphemies uttered 
when they were. swept off by the 
partners of their bloody triumph, . One 
power remained alone terrible—irre- 
sistible—this was DEATH, wielded by a 
faction steeled against every feeling of 
humanity—dead to every principle of 
justice. In their iron hands order re+ 
sumed its sway from the influenee of 
terror ; obedience became universal 
from. the extinction of hope. Silent 
and irresistible they led their. victims 
to the scaffold, dreaded alike by the 
soldiers who crouehed, the people who 
trembled, and the victims who suffered. 
The history of the world has no pa- 
rallel to that long night of suffering; 
because it has none to the guilt which 
preceded it; tyranny never assumed 
so hideous a form, beeause licentious+ 
ness never required so severe a punish- 
ment.” 

But the bloodiest were not the most 
appalling scenes of the revolution. 
Perhaps during the whole of it, nothing 
occurred. so well calculated to strike 
the reflecting mind with horror, as 
when Robespierre,reeking with carnage, 
condescended to patronise Almighty 
God!—Yes! this monster aimed at 
the supreme power, and, fanatic as he 
was, he perceived the impolicy of the 
rejection of all belief in a deity. The 
worship of a supreme Being was ac- 
cordingly restored under his auspices, 
after a scene of gorgeous spectacle and 
fantastical mummery, got up under’/the 
direction of the painter David ; and 
Robespierre declared, at the conclusion 
of a flowery speech, that so. convinced 
was he of the necessity for a deity, as 
a moral governor of the world, that, 
“if God did not exist, it. would be ne- 
cessary to invent his existenee.” This 
master-stroke of policy, as he no doubt 
considered it, was but the precursor of 
his overthrow. It was not to be sup- 
posed, that he who had risen by blas~ 
phemy, should stand, by a semblance 
of regard for religion, which was equally 
offensive. both to the pious.and the pro-~ 
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fane. “He, theréfore, lost the’ ‘con- 
fidence of, one party, without gaining 
that of the other; ‘and his fall after he 
had rioted in human gore, constitutes 
another memorable instance of the kind 
of inseparable connexion which exists 
between atrocious guilt, and vindictive 
justice. 

Before we take leave of this part of 
the subject, we must lay before the 
reader a few passages illustrative of the 
condition, at this period, of the interior 
of France. 

“ The disturbances on the ‘northern 
frontier, led to. the mission of a monster 
named Le Bon to these districts, artned 
with the power of the revolutionary 
government. His appearance in these 
departments could be conipared ‘to 
nothing but the apparition of’ those 
hideous furies, so’ much thé’ subject of 
dréad in the times of paganism. In 
the city of Arras above 2,000 persoiis, 
brought there from the neighbouring 
departments, perished by the guillotine ; 
mingling treachery and seduction with 
sanguinary oppression, he turned the 
despotic powers, with which he was 
invested, into means of individual gra- 
tification. After having disgraced the 
wife of a nobleman, who yielded to his 
embraces in order to save her husband’s 
life, he put the man to death before 
the eyes of his devoted eonsort; a 

ecies of treachery so. common, says 

rudehomme, that examples of it were 
innumerable.” 

“The career of Carrier at Nantz, 
where the popular vengeance was to 
be inflicted on the royalists of the west- 
ern provinces, was still more relentless, 
Five hundred, children of both ‘sexes, 
the eldest of whom was not fourteen 
years old, were led out to the same 
spot to be shot, Never was so deplo- 
table a spectable witnessed. The lit- 
tleness of their stature caused the 'bul- 
lets, at the first discharge, to fly over 
their heads; they broke their bonds, 
rushed into the ranks of the executi- 
oners, clung round their knees, and 
with supplicating hands and agonised 
looks, sought for mercy. Nothing 
could soften. these assassins; they put 
them to death even when lying at their 
feet, A large party of women, most of 
whom were with child, and many with 
babes at their breast, were put on board 
the boats in the Loire. e innocent 
caresses, the unconscious smiles of 
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these little’ innocents, filled) their ano- 
thers’ breasts with —— anguish. 
They fondly pressed ’ them :to: their 
bosoms, weeping over them for the last 
time. One of them-was delivered of 
an infant on the quay ; hardly were the 
agonies of child-birth over, when she 
was pushed, with the new-born innocent 
into the galley. After being stripped 
naked, their hands were -tied behind 
their backs; their shrieks ‘and ‘lament- 
ations were answered by strokes of the 
sabre, and while struggling between 
terror and shame’ to obatedt their nu- 
dity from the gaze of the executioners, 
the signal was given, the planks cut, 
and the shrieking victims ‘for’ ever 
buried in the waves.” 

“ Human cruelty, it would be'sup- 
posed, could hardly go beyond these 
executions, but it was exceeded by La 
Bon, at Bourdeaux. A’ woman was 
accused ‘of having wept at the execu- 
tion of her husband; ‘she was con- 
demned, amidst the applauses: of’ the 
multitude, to sit several hours under 
the suspended blade, which shed upon 
her, drop by drop, the blood of her 
husband, whose corpse’ was above her 
on the seaffold, before she was released 
by death from her agony.” 

On one occasion, so precipitate and 
sanguinary were the executions, that 
two of the ministers of vengeance! were 
themselves numbered amongst the vic- 
tims, nor could their cries and suppli- 
cations, which were confounded! with 
those of outraged innocence, awaken 
their brother monsters to a sense of 
the mistake that had been’ committed, 
until it was too late. Some one! ob- 
served to Carrier, that there were two 
more than the intended number: He 
coolly replied, “ what matters it whe- 
ther they are put to death to-day: or 
to-morrow.” 

At the death of Robespierre, France 
awakened from the dreadful nightmare 
of tyranny by which it was oppressed, 
and a re-action commenced, in’ favour 
of an order of things more accordant 
with humanity and virtue. ‘The Jaco- 
bins were put to the rout ; the prohi- 
bition against the Christian worship 
removed ; the statutes, confiscating the 
wna of the Gironde’ party, ‘re- 
pealed, and a general measure’ passed, 
restoring to the families of persons, 
condemned since the revolution, such 
portion of their effects as had not been 
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disposed; of to, others, , But the pecu- 
lianities. of the, French character. stri- 
kingly appeared in the manner in which 
they chose to exhibit the sense of their 
recent deliverance, 

“One, of, the most fashionable and 
brilliant,assemblies was: called Le Bal 
des, Vietimes, the condition of entrance 
to, which. was the) loss of a near rela- 
tion by. the guillotine. Between the 
country dances, they said, “we, dance 
on |the.tombs ;” and a favourite dress 
for the: huir was adopted, from the. way 
in which it had been, arranged imme- 
diately, before execution. . The alma- 
nacks most. in, request were called “les 
almanacks. des, prisons,” in which the 
sublime resignation and courage of 
many of the captives. were, mingled 
with the ribaldry.and indecency with 
which others had endeavoured to dis- 
the gloom of that sombre abode. 

ut the, Christian virtuexof charity 
was never more eminently: gonspicuous 
than among those who, recently deli- 
vered themselves from death, knew 
how to appreciate the sufferings of 
their, fellow-creatures,” 

But the populace had been too long 
accustomed to the license of power not 
to make an effort to maintain their in- 
fluence; and this they would have 
effectually. done, and renewed. with 
aggravated horrors the reign of terror, 
had. it not. been for a body of young 
men, known by the name of the troupe 
Dorée; and: consisting of the flower of 
the. first. families in. Paris, by whom 
they were defeated in some very for- 
midable, insurrections. ..The period at 
length arrived when they were to, be 
finally,, subdued. _ The Fauxbourgs, 
whose, revolts. had. so often. proved 
fatal;to the tranquillity of France, were 
surrounded. by thirty thousand of the 
national guard, and four thousand 
troops of the line. The leading ave- 
hues! to it were planted with cannon, 
and mortars so disposed as to be most 
formidable to the insurgents. There 
was no occasion to do more. The 
disturbers of the public peace made an 
unconditional surrender. 

This great victory revived the hopes 
of the royalists, and gave rise to, an 
insurrection of a different kind, which 
was near proving more successful... It 
was defeated by the skill and the in- 
trepidity of Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
thus laid the foundation of that career 


of good fortune, which ultimately seated 
him on the Imperial throne. 

The Convention, meanwhile, were 
occupied in the formation of a new 
constitution. In a report upon the 
subject, presented by Boissy d’ Anglas, 
are these remarkable words, * Hitherto 
the efforts of France have been solely 
directed to destroy ; at present, when 
we are neither silenced by the op- 
pression of tyrants, nor intimidated by 
the cries. of demagogues, we must 
turn to our advantage the crimes of 
the monarchy, the errors of the assem- 
bly, the horrors of the decemviral ty- 
ranny, the calamities of anarchy. A 
solute equality, is, a chimera ; virtue, 
talents, physical or intellectual powers, 
are not equally distributed by nature. 
Property alone attaches the citizen to 
his,country ;, all who are to have any 
share in the legislature should be pos- 
sessed. of some independent income. 
All Frenchmen are citizens ; but the 
state of domestic service, pauperism, 
or the non-payment of taxes, forbid the 
great, majority from exercising their 
rights. The executive government 
ae yl a, central position, a dispos- 
able force, a display calculated to strike 
the vulgar, e people should never 
be permitted to deliberate indiscrimi- 
nately on public affairs ; a populace 
constantly deliberating rapidly perishes 
by misery and disorder; the laws 

ould, never be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the multitude,” Thus it 
was‘that the leaders in the revolution 
late, learned wisdom, A new con- 
stitution, was, accordingly, framed, in 
which the supreme power was lodged 
in five directors, to be chosen by. a 
council of five hundred, who alone had 
the power of originating laws, which 
could not, however, be enacted with- 
out. being apprared of by a council of 
ancients, of which no one could be a 
member until he had reached the age 
of forty years, The privilege of elect- 
ing members for the legislature was 
taken away from the great body of the 
penple- All pe ular societies were in- 
terdieted, an the press declared free. 

“ It is of importance,” our historian 
remarks, “to recollect that this consti- 
tution, so cautiously framed to exclude 
the. direct influence of the people, and 
curh the excesses of popular licenti- 
ousness, was the voluntary work of the 
very Convention which had come into 
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power under the democratic constitu- 
tion of 1793, aud immediately after the 
10th of August, which had voted the 
death of the king—the imprisonment 
of the Girondists, and the execution of 
Danton, which had supported the 
bloody. excesses of the decemvirs, and 
survived the horrors of the reign of 
Robespierre. Let it no longer be said, 
therefore, that the evils of popular rule 
are imaginary dangers, contradicted by 
the experience of mankind ; the checks 
thus imposed upon the power of the 
people were the work of their own de- 
egates, chosen by universal suffrage, 
during a period of unexampled i 
excitation, whose proceedings had been 
marked by a more violent love of free- 
dom than any ever existed from 
the beginning of the world. _ Nothing 
can speak so strongly in favour of the 
a4 of controuling the people, as 
the work of the representatives whom 
they themselves had chosen to confirm 
their power.” 

With the appointment of the direc- 
tors the present volumes terminate. 
Our readers will, we think, be of opi- 
nion with us, that in tracing, as he has 
done, with the pen of a master, the 
progress of those evils which afflicted 
and desolated unhappy France, Mr. 
Alison has done good service to his 
country. Happy will it be for Eng- 
land if she profits by the warnin 
which his pages are so well calculated 
to convey ; but our fears, we cunfess, 
»redominate over our hopes. Nations, 
like ria are poisons Sorronyet 
by anything short of dear-bought ex- 
i Anh concluding meet 
tions are very luminous and striking. 

“ Never before, since the beginning 
of the world, had so great an experi- 
ment been made, ue never had the 
disastrous consequences of giving the 
reins to popular ambition been so 
strikingly exemplified. Begun, to ar- 
rest the evils of national bankruptey— 
instituted to preserve public credit, it 
terminated in the most unheard of dis- 
asters. It received, at first, the una- 
nimous support of the whole French 
nation ; in its progress it destroyed all 
those whose early aid had contributed 
to its advancement. The King sup- 
ported A eee on ms nenire 
supported it, is ; the c 
supbbitel it dnd hesiehed the tind 
chants supported it and b 
public creditors supported it and pe- 


perished ; the. 


rished ; the shop-keepers supported it 
and perished; the artisans, supported 
it. and perished ; the peasants (sup- 
ported it and perished. The nobles, 
whose passion for innovation and mis- 
green declamutions in favour of equa- 
ity, had first led to the convocation of 
the States General, who early set the 
example of submission to the popular 
will, and voluntarily abdicated their 
titles, their privileges, and their righta, 
to place themselves at the head of the 
movement, were the first to, be. de- 
stroyed, Decimated by the guillotine 
—exiles from their country—destitute 
wanderers in foreign lands, they. be- 
held their estates confiscated—their 
palaces sold—their children proseribed 
—themselves undone. While by the 
waters of Babylon they sat down and 
wept, they learned to lament the fatal 
precipitance. with which they had ex- 
cited the ambition of their inferiors, by 
yielding so precipitately to the, public 
frenzy in favour of democracy.. The 
clergy, who had proved themselves the 
earliest and the steadiest friends | of 
freedom, whose junction with the Tiers 
Etat, in the hour of peril, had. first 
given them a superiority over, the 
other classes, and compelled the. rui- 
nous union of all the orders in one 
chamber, were utterly destroyed, b 
the party whom they cherished ; their 
religion was abolished—their churehes 
closed—their property confiscated— 
themselves subjected to cruel and ty-~ 
rannical enactments—compelled.. to 
wander in utter destitution in foreign 
lands, or purchase a miserable pittance 
by violating their oaths, and earning 
the contempt of all the faithful among 
their flocks. The commercial. classes; 
whose jealousy of the unjust privileges 
of the noblesse had first fostered the 
flame of liberty, were consumed in the 
conflagration which it had raised ; the 
once flourishing colonies of the mo- 
narchy were in flames ; its manufac- 
turing cities in ruins ; its public wealth 
destroyed ; its sails vanished from the 
ocean; its nayal establishments. .in 
decay, Blasted by a ruinous system 
of paper currency, and crusked in the 
rasp of a relentless despotism, manu- 
facturing industry was withered, and 
commercial capital annihilated, . The 
public creditors, once so loud in their 
praises of the first movements of the 
revolution,. whose enthusiasm had 
raised the public funds thirty per cent. 
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in one day, when Neckar was restored 
to power im 1788, on the shoulders of 
the democracy, were now crushed be- 
néath its wheels ; the once opulent 
capitalists, ruined by the fall of the 
public securities—deprived of their 
property by a fictitious paper—paid by 
thetr debtors in a nominal gre 
had long since sunk to the dust, while 
the miserable rentiers, cheated out of 
almost all their income, by the pay- 
ment of their annuities in assignats, 
were wandering about in utter despair, 
supporting a miserable existence by 
charity, or terminating it by suicide. 
The sapp-usepers whose unanimous 
shouts had so long supported the con- 
stituent assembly, whose bayonets had 
first upheld the fortunes of the revolu- 
tion, at last tasted its bitter fruits ; as 
its movement advanced, they became 
objects of jealousy to still lower ambi- 
tion ; the fury of plebeian revenge was 
directed against their ranks ; insen- 
sibly they melted away under the axe 
of the guillotine, or were destroyed by 
the law of the maximum, and lamented 
with unavailing tears the convulsion 
which had deprived them at once of 
the purchasers of their commodities, 
the security for their property, and the 
free disposal of their industry. The 
artisans, who had expected a flood of 
prosperity from the regeneration of 
society, whose pikes had so often, at 
Jacobin command, issued from the 
Fauxbourgs to overawe the legislature, 
were speedily —— in misery from 
the consequence of their actions ; im- 
patient of restraint, unable to endure a 
superior, they were at last subjected to 
the most gallie bondage ; destitute of 
employment, fed only by the. bounty 
of government, they were fettered in 
every action of their lives ; debarred 
the power of purchasing even the ne- 
cessaries of life for themselves, they 
were forced first to wait half the day 
as needy suppliants at the offices of the 
committees who issued their tickets, 
and then to watch half the night round 
the bakers shops, to procure the 
wretched pittance of a pound of black 
bread a-day for each member of their 
families. e peasants expected an 
immediate deliverance from tithes, 
taxes, and burthens of every descrip- 
tion, from the consequences of their 
emancipation, and they found them- 
selves ground down by the law of the 
maximum—forced to sell at nominal 
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prices to the porveyor of the armies, 
and fettered in every action of their 
lives by oppressive regulations; they 
saw their sons perish in the field, or 
rot ‘im the hospitals; their horses and 
cattle seized for the forced requisi- 
tions, and the produce of their labour 
torn from them by battalions of armed 
men, to maintain an indigent and 
worthless rabble in the great cities of 
the republic.” 

One of the most serious errors of 
the Tories, during the continuance of 
their power, was the neglect of duly 
impressing the public mind with the 
horrors of this revolution, The con- 
sequence we fear, will be, that that 
wisdom which might have been learned 
from the sufferings of others, we shall 
only, as a nation, arrive at through our 
own. Already has the popular ele- 
ment attained a decided ascendancy in 
the national councils, and already has 
disgrace and humiliation abroad, and 
turbulence at home, given an_ earnest 
of what may be expected from the de- 
liberate sacrifice that has been made of 
the power and the privileges of an, en- 
lightened, religious, and principled 
aristocracy, to the madness of the 
people, 

In France, revolution was forced 
upon the King ; he was compelled, by, 
a power which he could not withstan 
to assent to the various measures which, 
one by one, conducted him to the scaf- 
fold. In England, the first magistrate 
countenanced the movement, the issue 
of which will, we fear, be so disastrous. 
From motives of the. purest benevo- 
lence and patriotism, was led to 
sanction that enlargement of the influ- 
ence of the Commons, which he now 
feels has left him no discretion in the 
choice of his constitutional odvisers, 

In France the clergy aided. the 
movement. In England they were op- 
posed to it almost toa man. In France 
the nobles either deserted the conatry ° 
or aided the movement. In England 
they opposed a noble resistance, and, 
had not the whole weight of the Mo- 
narchy been brought, to bear against 
them, they would have sueceeded in 
saving the constitution, 

In France the whole mass, of the 
people were infeeted with. the reyolu- 
tionary mania. In England ,we are 
not sure that there was a clear majo- 
rity in favour of Lord Grey’s reform. 
Notwithstanding all the delusion that 





was practised by ministers, and the 
was made of the name 


f 
E 
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of the King ; notwithstanding the un- 
happy of the leaders of the 
Tory .party in Twenty-nine, which 
alienated the affections and the con- 
fidence of a large body of their adhe- 
rents, the numerical majority 
which c be boasted of by the 
Whigs, upon the whole of the con- 


tested elections in England, did not 
amount to more than hundred ! 
In France the e were totally 
ercise of any constitutional privileges 
they had never been familiarised. It 
was am therefore, ‘ising that, in 
the .. first. transports rey 
zeal, they should have plunged into 


licentiousness and anarchy, Im Eng- 
land freedom has been immemorially a 


birth-right.... The pao have been 
ever eceustomed to the discharge of 


bear that accession of 
acerued. to them, .wi 
tion, and use it with mare discretion 
than these to whom the experience of 
it..wvas as novel as its possession was 
We are, therefore, of opis 
isely the same extrava- 
gancies, and the same atrocities, which 
Jnpeemee the —- anes 
need not be apprehended in this coun- 
try, when the sovereign multitude are 
invested with supreme power. The. 
English’ area people who would soon 
be awakened, by any such scenes as 
occurred .in Paris, to a sense of the 
folly and the wickedness of persever« 
ing im courses which were only produc- 
tive,of ruin and misery to individunls, 
and of calamity and degradation to the 
nation at 3 and a re-action would 
set in, by which those who are at pre- 
sent @ respectable minority would soon 
be converted into a large majority, and 
a Conservative policy would be adopt- 
ed «with the universal consent of 
whele empire. This, however, in all 
rebability, will not be until mischief 
~ been done that cannot be repaired. 
Ifthe Monarchy be not overturned, it 
will be so crippled as not to be worth 
ing. e Church is upon the 
verge of ion, and the of 


Lords,;as;an independent: branch of 
the legislature, has no longer any ex~ 


istenee, 
When we have said that in France 
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the movement party were infidely and 
their opponents iti devoted 
toa grove corruption of Christianity, 
and in England the bulk of the 
movement party are dissenters, and 
their opponents the members of ‘an 
orthodox, enlightened, and tolerant 
church, we have stated almost all the 
essential differences between the two 
countries, which may give rise to any 
varianee in the effects of revolutionary 
violence. But, however they may be 
modified, in their general features they 
must be the same. The duplication of 
the Tiers Etat in France was~whiat 
gave the strongest impulse to the revo- 
utionary movement there; andthat was 
exactly analagous to.the accession of 
power which the reform bill has given 
the Commons in England. We must, 

» be prepared for the ascend= 
ancy of a body that has-been thtis sud= 
denly aggrandized at the expense of 
those orders which were » previously 
considered ¢o-ordinate branches of the: 


legislature. As long as the King and 
the House of. .Lords with 
the House of Commons, thay be 


permitted to exercise the semblaneé/of 
freedom :in their deliberations, ‘As 
soon as they venture to” differ ‘from 
hanes will be made to feel that 
are powerless. The —_ 
representatives of democracy will im- 
mediately issue its omnipotent decree ¢ 
“ sic volo, sie jubeo, stat pro ratione vo~ 
i infidel umphed in the 
Asi tri one 
780 aes is likely tovtri 
in the other, until the dissenters, having 
destroyed the. common enemy, the 


nation a practical proof of the evils and 
miseries that must result from the ab- 
sence of a recognised and authoritative 
form = = religion: 4 result: 
may to the world: at “prett, 
= what the result —_— ‘the st 
e of the Gospel, when the dispersion’ 
of the Christians took place’ upon the 
martyrdom of Stephen. They were 
scattered abroad, and the word of God 
so much the more’ prevailed) "When 
we have considered the neglect of the 
Established Church and the proscription 
of its clergy, which have marked'the 
latter days of: England ; and when we’ 
look across the Atlantic, and ‘seé the 
value that is set upon the very same 
form of doctrine and discipline,and the 
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afflicted ministers of our 
hye after they have shaken 
precharge the shores 
of the -ungrateful country from which 
itwmay be: their lot to be ejected. 
America will derive the benefit of their 
ministry, and the Church of England 
ee the one country, be- 
fore it has been quite extirpated from 
the other. . 
' It will be a curious fact if the des« 
cendants of the Puritans, whose aver- 
sion to our establishment was one of 
the ipal causes of their leaving 
sal netftchatchisarhich eheloceveyss 
that very’ ch whi eir 
sRemmeneetiel with: so much Lanred; 
while was in alliance with = 
pery- and: | lity, is persecuting 
at home ; = that a place: should a 
for it, | where it may at 
ength :take root and flourish, the 
very.men whose ancestors rega’ i 
as an abomination. 
When the Church has been dispos- 
ed.of, there: will be nothing’ to inter- 
pose between the populace and the 
The House of Lords will 
‘at onee exposed to the whole 
vielence of the Democracy. In France 
the revolution. was ipitated by the 
union .of the two Featienss the 
pular thus completely over ie 
the sristoctatio-biranch:of the’ Gover 
ment, In England, we are very much» im 


inclined to believe that such.an union: 


would at: present: be useful. Every 
one-must perceive, that it would be 
idle. to ect, that the House of 
Lords ah d make an efficient resist- 
anee to: the: measures, whatever they 
7m be, of the preponderating order. 
They. are, it must be perceived, totally 
pe are must however reluctant- 
or with, however ill a grace, obey 
the behests of their domineering mas+ 
ters. But while, as a body, their fune- 
tions are thus paralyzed, if they were 
eligible to seats in House of Com- 
mons, as individuals they would be re- 
spected ; and. they w thus contri- 
bute to. check and to moderate the 
violence, of the lower house, and 
ent even succeed in infusing 
portion of wisdom into their de- 

i tions. 
It is _ well known that the ou- 

Vou. II, 
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= a me Sea last 
eentury, have n in-the 
Peerage, have been the means: of de- 
priving the- House of Commons of the 
presence of a class of persons, whose 
worth, whose ability, and whose’pro- 
perty, rendered them most valuable 
members ; and that their places were 
supplied out of the ranks of the seeond 
order of gentry, who by no ay = 
the same interest in upholdi 
stitutions of the country. 
Conservatives were placed wheve they 
can now be of no use, and the Anti 
Conservatives were brought into that 
position where they can do most mis- 
chief.. And what is the remedy ?— 
That is, if any remedy ean be found. 
The evil is, that the House of Lords, 
to.a certain extent, became a House of 
Commons ; the remedy would seem to 
be, that, toa similar extent at least, 
the House of Commons should become 
a House of Lords. The Duke of 
Wellington is powerless where he is. 
He: would’not be so if he rose in the 
House of Commons as plain Mr. Wel- 
lesley. Lord Eldon is powerless where 
he is. He would’ not be so if he rose 
in» the House: of Commons as plain 
- Scott. The Conservative 
still possess property and influence 
ficient’ to command the return of # 
large proportion e representation 
of the country, provided such a choice 
were offered to the eat large as 
would be ‘presented in the ‘case we 
ewan tn ‘That wy ee 
as it appears to us, ean 
coutribute: ‘to vavert = Levils; 
_ it-is»for om to ween 
t pou sidbdhanstial wer, 
which may: be turned tothe less ac- 
count, and the enjoyment of an idle 
rivilege, whieh is, in reality, as value- 
ess as it is invidious. 

The House of Lords is at’ present no- 
thing more than a medium for neutraliz- 
ing all that worth and 
might be employed to "good efit in the 
House of Commons. Bene LET IT BE 
SO) EMPLOYED, AND THE COUNTRY 
MAY ‘YETBE SAVED, 

Bat this will not be done. ‘The 
of'chivalry is gone; and the Peerage of 
England have already proved their 
disregard of the maxim—“death be- 
fore dishonour.” While it contains te 
dividuals. who: will ever be'am honour 
to their age and country, italso, unhwp- 
pily, contains a preponderaneeof those 

Mu 
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whose views of expediency led themto 
bt pron with the present democra- 
tical mania, until it can be no longer 
resisted: and nothing now remains, 
but concession after concession to the 
requirements of the demagogues, until 
their wildest wishes have been gratifi- 
ed—until the Church is destroyed— 
the colonies lost—the empire dismem- 
bered—until one stone is not left upon 
another in the fabric of our foreigmor 
domestic policy,and that which constitut- 
edtheenvy and admiration of the world, 
becomes a bye-word and an astonish- 
ment to the surrounding nations. 

France exhibited the spectacle of a 
nation exchanging servitude for licen- 
tiousness; England that’ of)a nation, 
with the example of France before her 
eyes, taking licentiousness inexchange 
for regulated freedom. 

We will, before we conclude, offer 
just one observation upon the —— 
for swamping the House of Lords, 
which indeed, the more ¢onsistent and 
able of the revolutionary journals do 
not affect to patronise. The only effect 
of it would be to produce an‘ artificial 
and constrained conformity between the 
two houses, with the certainty of render- 
ing them in reality more opposed to each 
other than are at present. For, if 
we suppose the new creation to be con- 
fined to such of the radical commoners 
as have the largest stake in the country, 
they must naturally be indisposed to go 
the extreme lengths of their party, and 
might, if left in their old posrtion, ope- 
rate as a check upon their moré violent 
brethren in the House ‘of Coimons, 
while, immediately upon their removal, 
their places will be supplied by more 
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thorough-going partizans, who will ex- 
ceed them in extravagance at least as 
inuich as they fall short of them in per- 
sonal respectability. This will neces- 
sitate another collision between the two 
houses, which must give rise to another 
new creation; the one house becoming 
more and more violent, and the other 
less and less able to offer any effectual 
resistance; until the people become 
disgusted with the farce of bullying on 
the one hand, and pusillanimous and 
unprincipled. concession on the other ; 
until, in fact, dignity becomes degrada- 
tion, and the hereditary legislators of 
England are extinguished with the uni- 
versal consent of the whole nation. 
Such must be the inevitable effect 
of the swamping system. Conserva- 
tiveism willbe neutralized, and radical- 
ism rendered more and more powerful. 
How much better what we propose. 
Instead of sending’ whatever might be 
conservative inthe House of Commons 
into the House of Lords, where it will 
be placed, in ‘a manner “ hors de loi,” 
we would obtain for whatever is con- 
servative in the House of Lords ad- 
mission into the House of Commons, 
where wealth,and tank, and personal 
respectability) would not be without 
their due importance. In this case, if 
the evil a was not cast out of that 


assembly, its temper might be mitigated 
and its controuled. In the other 
ease, by the withdrawal of those who 


would be sent tothe House of Lords, 
it would only be “.empty, swept and 
garnished” to invite the entrance of 
other spirits worse than they, “ so that 
its’ last state would be worse than its 
first.” 








Ballad. by Robert Gilfillan. 


BALLAD. 


_ 


By Rosert Guritan, Author of Original Songs. 





It’s O! gin I were young again, 
And O! gin I were young; 

Nae faithless swain should e’er again. 
Deceive wi’ flatt’ring tongue! 


The primrose to the e’e of morn 
Ne’er blossomed forth sae gay 

As did my hopes of happiness 
In love’s young gowden day! 


But joy’s short hour, by cloud and shower 
Was quickly overcast, 

And sorrow came, for love’s young flame 
It canna always last ! 


oo left me for the deep, 

et promised to be true 

Till nature seven times ower the earth 
Its beauty did renew. 


The parting was a waesome hour, 
And sae was mony a day ; 

But aye the thought o’ his return 
Beguiled the time away. 


Yet seven times did the lily fair 
In beauty come and gang, 

And seven times did the simmer gale 
Waft doon the cuckoo’s sang : 


And seven times winter, angry cauld 
Blew ower the Norlan’ main, 

And seven times simmer’s bonnie face 
Cam blinken’ back again, 


And seven times did the day return 
That he gaed ower the sea ; 

But yet, for a’ his solemn vows, 
He ne’er returned to me! 


In ocean’s deep he does na sleep, 
[ canna that deplore ; 

He’s wedded to a foreign bride, 
And on a foreign shore. 


They tell me that wi’ jewels rare, 
In beauty she does shine : 

But can she boast a warmer heart, 
Or fonder love than mine ? 


And o! gin I were young again, 
And o! gin I were young; 

Nae faithless swain should e’er again 

Deceive wi’ flatt’ring tongue. 
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It was at the commencement of 
spring; her green Juxuriance _ was 
scarcely yet seen on field or forest, 
when. a single personage journeyed 
through the southern parts of Wex- 
ford. . Though well mounted, his ap- 
pearance was of that dubious charac- 
ter, which leaves the rank of the indi- 
yidual vaccillating, as it were, between 
the grades of society more distinctly 
marked. He was little past the prime 
of life, and it was evident that his pow- 
ers mental and physical, had been 
more taxed by exertion than time. 

His features were well formed, their 
expression shrewd and caustic, which, 
joined to an air of cold and deep. cal- 
culation, permanently seated there, 
rendered their general character dis- 
agreeable, and if viewed with.a pene- 
trating eye, seldom failed to create 
feelings of distrust and caution, ‘ 

His travelling garb bore considera- 
ble tokens of his recent journey, and 
the manner in which he scanned, the 
surrounding country seemed to.indicate 
impatience of protracted travel... The 

ing evening was drawing on, when 
his road d near our bumble farm- 
house, which had, however, all the ac- 
companiments of rustic. comfort; he 
turned from the ‘high-road towards the 
winding “boheen,” which, sweeping 
round an enclosure of goodly, corn- 
stacks, and other tokens of agricultural 
wealth, led to the dwelling. Ere he 
reached it, the sounds of his approach 
disturbed a pair who had been fitherto 
sereened from his view by a high strag- 
gling hedge of briar. With. hurrying 
footsteps a maiden passed upon, the 
other side, Neither the coarseness of 
her rustic garb, nor the precipitancy of 
her retreat, caused those attractions to 
pass unnoticed, which labour and pe- 
nury generally render very. transient 
to the rank to which she belonged. 
From beneath the shelter of the hedge 
a young man also came, of open coun- 
tenance, and herculean proportions ; 
with national courtesy, he touched his 
hat, (or in default of such appurte- 


nance, the locks upon his embrowned 
forehead) in salutation to the stranger, 
who accosted him in a tone that ‘con- 
veyed two-fold enquiry. 

“Can you point out to me; friend, 
the residence of Father Mahony ” 

The. young man’s countenance ‘at 
once brightened into cordiality. 

“May be thin ye’er honour’s the 
gintleman he bid us be lookin’: for, iv 
so be, myself’ill be proud to show ye’er 
road.” 

He vaulted over the hedge which 
separated them, and took the traveller's 
bridle-rein. 

“ But wud’nt ye just come beyant to 
the farm-house, an’ taste somethin’ to 
keep out the could, an’ get a feed for 
the baste ; the honest man ‘ill thank 
any, goin’ to Fadther Mahony, for 
bein’ friendly enough to do the like. 

“No, my good fellow, ’tis too late to 
delay, and before we start, tell me how 
I shall call you, for I like to know 
every one by the mames their gossips 
gave them?” $1 

“ My name, is it? troth, Sir, Jim 
Redmond O‘Riley, at ye’er sarvice,” re- 
plied. the: peasant, leading the horse 
through .the intricacies of the “ bo- 
heen” back to the road, where he con- 
tinued to run, at an even pace, by the 
side of the stranger, who seemed wil- 
ling to improve their acquaintance. 

“A pretty girl that, who started from 
the hedge, I am afraid you owe me the 
loss of her company.” 

“It was Mary M‘Daniel,” said Red- 
mond, with a peculiar consciousness 
upon his visage, turning his head slow- 
ly toward the farm-house, which the 
had left behind ;—“ Mary M‘Daniel, 

e’er honour. she just stipped out a bit 
rom the milkin’, an’. was tellin’ me of 
the weddin’ at the Masther’s.” 

“ You mean your Landlord’s, Sir 
Frederick Jerningham ?” 

“ He’s the best man in the country,” 
observed O*Riley emphatically. 

« He took the wrong side, om M 
last eleetion,” said the traveller drill. 

“ Ob, it’s‘not in the matther o’ that I 
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spake,” rejoined his guide, “but it’s 
respectin’ the poor an’ his tinants I 
mane ; an’ who bud a poor man, an’ a 
tinant shud spake to that ?” 

“ You hold under him then ?” 

“ Aye, undther himself,” replied Red- 
mond exultingly, “there’s no middle 
man to come atune him an’ thim that 
tills his ground, no black-guard Agint 
to wring the rack-rint from the famishin’ 
an’,,fatten upon the sweat of their 
brow.")0; 

“Then there's: probably little dis- 
tress: among ye ?”—observed the tra- 
veller, who seemed to hear, with little 
satisfaction, the statements of the pea- 
sant. 

* Troth, ye’er honor, less than may 
be seen elsewhere, bud there’s more 
diseontent than there shud be, I can’t, 
for the sow] o’ me tell what they’d*be 
at, bud there’s more goin’ on among the 
boys than they carry upon their faces.” 

“I thought the country had been 
tolerably quiet ?” 

‘An’ that’s’ one rason makes me 
ow them ; that, an’ their bein’ so 
willin to:sware before the magistrates, 
ao’ makin’: @ sham o’ givin’ up arms; 
didnt: Jim Tracy the other day bring a 

wid: a crack’d barrel, an’ surren- 
der it wid a mighty gud face, whin iv 
ivowas gud for any thin’ it id never 
havedett his keepin ; bud he might’as 
well get a bit o’ credit on the head of 
it);.an’ for one that used to kneel by 
Fudther Mahony’s knee, there’s three 
dees,:now ; so it’s asy seen, there’s 
somethin’ upon their minds, forbye that 
they're: not: like thimselves at all; 
shure at. the last fair o’ Kilseommon, 
there wasn’t a bit of sport, no more nor 
iv we.were all black Protestants, an’ 
bible-min, barin’ one man that carried 
home.a broken head, an’ myself that 
just broke a neighbour’s bones to make 
him jaminds for a grudge that was 
atune us. 
What wedding has there been -in 
your landlord’sfamily ?” interrupted the 
stranger. 
“ dt's the young lady that was mar- 
ried the day bud one afore yestherday 
—she’s gone to the other side of the 
country, but we've a right to remimber 
her here, one time or. another most of 
us felt her gudeness;-an’ Mary, that’s 
the young woman beyant, ye’er honour, 
many a gud guinea’s worth she left her 
on goin’ away, and whin she was sick 
last spring, myself saw Miss Isabel 
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crossin’ thim very fields, bringing her 
one thing or another, an’ it’s often I 
blessed her as she wint ; bud there’s 
thim on the land wudn’t spake as I 
do;’ 

“Have they reason,” asked the 
stranger, with more interest than he 
had shown in the grateful volubility of 
his guide. 

“ Why, it’s not asy to make things 
even to every one, bud he never gave 
right rason to any to say an ill word 0” 
him, only a little time agone, there was 
abit’ of land out of lase, an’ f 
an’ Pierce Fagan bid for it, an’ to be 
shure Pieree tan me down fairly, bud 
his honour said, “ Redmond,” says he, 
ye’er Padther was an honest man, a 
{ minded him 6n the land whin T was a 
boy, and ‘ye shall have the’ bit # 

d. Then-seein’ how black Pierce 
tuk it; he. tould him as’ how Td 
soon have’ more to do nor myself 
needed, so by the same token, his 
daughter left Mary what “ill stock it 
bravely.” 

«But as’ I reckon, ve got little bles- 
sing with ‘his bounty,” observed the 
traveller. 

“Oh faith there was more. nor that 
atune Fagan an’ I; he was mighty fond 
o’ goin’ to M‘Daniel’s, an’ houldin’ the 
ould people in’ discoorse, b in’ 0” 
what he cud rise ‘at his trade, ever 
he chose to turn to it, forbye what the 
ould man ‘left him; bud he found it a 
dale ‘asier to talk thim over nor herself, 
a purty fellow he was to thrust himself 
im her eye.” 

* If she ‘had set it upon ‘you, he had 
but little chance,” = the ania 
sufveying the stalwart form o D 
hearted guide. oth 

« Widout a bit 0’ boastin’, she’d have 
tuk me an’ the ‘wide world afore ‘us, 
sooner tor him, an’ all his people ‘to 
back him,” said Redmond with a trium- 
phant chuckle, “ bud his honour’s gud- 
ness has made all smooth for us, an’ iv 

eerself Sir, stays any time, afore ye 
love the country, yell be like to’ see 
Mary M*Daniel standin’ on her own 
floor,—Mrs.' O*Riley ; an’ iv I might 
make bould to say it, there’s one thing 
Pd like to be thankin’ yeer honour for. 
It’s to-night Mary was tellin” me, that 
Piereé Fagan, like a resititfal’ black- 
i i8 strivin’ to cross it." T'd'séorn 
to'vally his ill-will—didn’t T give’ the 
spalpéen a maulin’ last fair o” Kilscom- 
mon,’ I’m thinkin the twist’s still in his 
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shouldthers, but it’s making her ; 
an’ I can’t ‘say bud I'd be glad he'd 
put off his malice awhile ; iv im yeer 
ye’d mintion it to Fadther 

ahony, a word from him id do the 
busiriess—I only want to content her.” 
“I shall certainly mention it to Fa- 
ther Mahony ; this is no ‘time for you 
to be quarrelling among yourselves ; 
division and dissension have been the 
ruin of the country, and made you 
what you are, you must be united heart 
and hand, or no exertions can benefit 


“ Thin we're just at’ Fadther' Maho- 
ny’s now, an’ its myself ‘ill willingly be 
at pace wid all, an’ behoulden to yeer 
honour, for gettin’ me lave to be so. 

The did not’ forget ‘the of- 
fice which he had undertaken; ac- 
‘cordingly upon the following morning, 
O'Riley received a summons from his 
priest, which he obeyed, ‘not ‘without 
some anxiety respecting the interview, 
which he was to have with’ him ; to 
account for which it will be necessary 
-that we particularize some distinguish- 
img traits in the character of Father 
Mahony. He held unlimited rule over 
thé consciences and conduct of ‘as wild 
and untutored a flock as ever owned 
the ‘sway of holy priest. Besides at- 
tachment to his person and awe of his 
‘ecclesiastical authority, his controul 
was maintained by means more pecu- 
liar. Tmagine not, gentle reader, that 
the devotion of his flock was increased 

reverence for austere sanctity, or 
saintly self-denial, far other qualities 
‘endeared the priest to his — 
His jovial temper chimed well with 
the propensities of an hospitable, fun- 
loving race; at wake, or at wedding, 
the ‘was ever the chief promoter of 
mirth and fellowship, exercising 
his practical humour upon‘all around, 
and checking by his stentorian shout, 
-each encroachment upon the privileges 
which "his urbanity acco > young 
and old loved his jokes, and were d 
of his “condiscinsion,” and with the 

rest that could on occasion provide 

ag cheer, none ever knew Father 
Mahony too proud to partake of it. 

But, if iv such familiar intercourse, 
‘his’ authority might seem to lie dor- 
mant, it was not for this brought into 
disrepute, nor for a moment so relaxed 
that he could not exercise it in its full 
extent. Sooth to tell, his’ exhortations 
were sometimes supported by means 


not altogether canonical ; and. fre- 
quently did it happen, that his argu- 
ments derived their force froma vigor- 
ous exertion of the muscular strength 
which he possessed, “and had not the 
least objection in life to use,” as those 
who had witnessed or felt the: efficacy 
of his physical persuasions significantly 
remarked ; strange to fastidious ears: is 
a dominion after such a mode. 

ut his rude flock united in uniform 
obedience, receiving his rough kind- 
ness, and his rougher chastisements 
with equal reverence. One.exception 
had in occurred where am unwise 
application of his horsewhip occasioned 
the immediate dereliction of the of- 
fender, who, from that time thought 
proper to set all threats and admoni- 
tion at open defiance, no matter. with 
what solemnity they were wont to be 
fulminated from the chapel altar. . It 
was however opined with considerable 
appearance probability,  notwith- 
standing the apparent sang froid of this 
rebellious disciple “ that:.whin. he'd 
come to dyin’ he’d surely «sind for the 
poe part like a Christian wid the 

oly oil upon him.” Those: who, like 
the spiieelden eynic of yore, lose their 
sympathy for human misery in their 
keen oe of human folly, find 
in such circumstances matter only for 
their satirical or risible propensities ; 
but they are to the graver moralist 
attestations of unexampled degradation 
ina meme sar enthusiastic peo- 
ple, de’ by superstition, and men- 
tall calopaby priestcraft. 

‘othe domicile of Father Mahony 
we would introduce our ‘readers pre- 
vious:to'the arrival of O’Riley. ‘The 
traveller of the preceding evening was 
seated at a woth table turned towards 
the light, engaged in »making: out a 
memorandum which he seemed. to 
scrawl in a iar cypher ; the space 
in front of the hearth was occupied«:by 
the portly eeclesiastic ; he paced it, his 
h thrust into the ample pockets of 
his long coat, with the air of a man 
who has never been induced :to ques- 
tion his own importance. 

At as respectfulia distance as the 
scanty confines of the apartment might 
permit, stood Pierce Fagan, a rugged, 
stern-looking man. 

His countenance > ae still 
more forbidding b passions 
which ~ struggled “aiane > his. heavy 
square brows and deep-set eyeindicated 
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no undecided character ; he was one 
in-whose bosom hatred, once implanted, 
was lasting and bitter, who might 
stifle revenge, but would not forego it ; 
who might bury'an injury, but never 
forget it. While he spoke the excita- 
tion of his ‘passions might be judged 
from the: fierce gesticulation which ac- 
ied his words. 

* Myself ’id be the last man o’ thim 
all:to:make a word wid ye’er reverence 
about the matther, only I don’t see 
what Redmond can do for ye that he 
shud be put afore me, an I think less 
of his: outdoin’ me wid her, than gettin’ 
the land) im my teeth an’ havin’ it 
through his favor beyont,” nodding in 
the direction of his landlord’sresidence, 
‘he'd never have heart to stir hand or 
fut:iv:the whole country was up.” 

“« You say you served your time toa 
smith?” said the stranger, looking up. 

« True for ye, Sir, I did; an though 
I forsook the thrade whin the ould man 
left me his houldin’, there’s never a boy 
in the county “ill do ye’er work nater 
nor more: private nor myself that:ye’d 
wrong and ruin for a fellow that can do 
nothin’ for ye.” 

«There is reason in what he says,” 
retiarked the stranger. “The young 
man. I’ spoke to last night is not for our 

urpose.” 

eo Then we'll bring him to, we'll bring 
him<to,”: said the priest, impatiently. 
* Whor axed ye, Mr. Fagan, what he 
cud do-forus? The girl’s set upon hav- 
i him. I christened her myself, ‘twas 
on my first comin’ to the parish; an’ I 
wint down last night to make the 
father agreeable. They’re dacent peo- 
ple, the ‘Mae Daniel's; I never pass 
the door but they come about me, an’ 
if f-ouly ax is the still workin’? they’re 
sure to: say; “ Won't ye taste a drop, 
Father dear, just to give it luck, it’s a 
could day, or iv it’s not, ye'll taste it 
anyhow.” An’ there’s none more ready 
to. fetch it than the dacent boy himself, 
or more meeter an’ willin’ with his dues; 
an’ that’s what I can’t say to every one, 
Misther , 

“ Och, Father jewell, iv there’s no 
more nor that atune us, I make it even 
afore ye say another mass.” 

«Very well, Pierce, very well; I 
always gev ye a flamin’ character. But 
1 ean’t give up Redmond yet; as I 


‘tould the Fadther last night, it id be 


the breakin’ o’ Mary’s heart ; an what’s 


the trifle she has to man like -you; my 
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friend here . ‘ill. keep his. word to ye, iv 
there’s any thin’ doin’, an we'll be liftin’ 
our hats. to Captain Fagan; at. any 
rate opin the forge, an’ we'll find ye 
work an’ pay too. If its a wife. ye 
want ye dog, for “ to make ye unasy” 
ye may have chice enough. . The mext 
takes ye’er fancy just be after showin’ 
her the place ye can bring-her to, the 
barn, and the pig stye, an the potaty 
pits an ye'll find her very discoorsable. 

here’s O’ Riley comin’ acrass the bog, 
ye must giv him ye’er hand in frindship 
an’ promise to molest him no more 
upon-the head if. it.” 

Bud, Fadther, I swore. the biggest 
we evir I did to make myself quit.wid 

m.” 

“ Did ye, indeed Mr. Fagan; an’ 
eu'dnt. my word come over ye’er oath, 
as.asy as I’d turn the hair on ye’erhead 
to snakes, ye blackgard an’ plottin’ thief, 
to think to put me off with ye’er oath?” 
Just at this momenta bare- hand- 
maiden ushered in Redmond, O’Riley. 
With deprecating scrape he made his 
obeisance to the. priest, and seemed,to 
wait the notice of the traveller to ten- 
der his civilities. 

Father Mahony paused. a moment, 
somewhat out of breath, owing to the 
vehemenee of his pastoral exhort- 
ations, 

* So, Redmond,” he resumed, “ this 

intleman. has been tellin’ me of a 
in’ out atune ye’erself and the honest 
man forenenst. ye. It was my sever 
to make ye an example for breedin’ 
division, but ye’er behoulden to Misther 
F there that’s afther estin’ me 
to let ye off asier.. I'd be loth to dis- 
obleege him, so ye'll your de- 
sarts this time; hel meddle no. more 
atune you and the foolish cratur that 
takes to ye afore ye’er betthers, so: all 
inmity must drop. 

“ So he’s.contint to lave. it, myself 
id-seorn to live in remimbrance of it,” 
replied Redmond, applying his hand 
to his cranium in some perplexity, for 
little confirmation did the promise.made 
on his behalf receive from. Mr, Fagan, 
who stood with sullen anger lowering 
on his. brow. x bro 

*.Give ye’er..han en, it,” 
said the neat “an’ if evir ion of 
anything .coulder nor gud.will attune 
ye, I'll turn ye beth, to ate grass wid 


the bastes of the field as King David 


did.afore ye.” 
* Was it David?” asked the traveller, 
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raising his head in grave derision, “ or 
King Herod ?” 

« Aye, David, Misther Russell, an’ 
not much difference which,” replied Fa- 
ther Mahony,with scholastic dogmatism, 
* but give ye’er hands upon. it, I say.” 


To this pledge of reconciliation the 
rivals seemed mutually averse. 

“ Till quicken ye'er hearin’ ye sin- 
ful vagabonds,” said the priest, reachin 
suddenly to a long horse-whip, the las 
of which he curled with practised hand 
round the cheeks of his refractory 


rs. 

This measure induced their reluc- 
tant obedience. There. was still |how- 
ever, the ling of vindietive re- 
venge evinced in the manner of Fagan. 

* Spake out, an’ like a man, Pierce 
Fagan; do ye give ye’er hand wid the 

indship o’ ye’er heart,” said Mahony, 
fixing his eye upon him. 

Fagan replied in a voice of strong 

wringing with hard gripe the 
hand of his rival, as if he could bardly 
master his rising hate. “ In frindship 
that wid Heaven's lave I'll never die 
“ Ll. prove.” “ There ere was, a 
ry pace-making yit,”. sai e priest, 
+ ae lasted , So sit. mi be 8, 
ye’er a dacent promisin’ pair, an’ Mis- 
ther Russell I'll have no objection to 
see ye drink to ye’er gud will; an’ 
now [ax ye where's the parson that 
ean on that away among. his 
flock ? like .to, see: whin. their 
schools, an’ their books, an’ their sar- 
mints ‘ill.do the like.” 

Not having received explicit infor- 
mation whether Russell, .with -whose 
arrival we commenced. our narration, 
remained in the country to witness the, 
union of Mary M‘Daniel with her 
lover, we shall be discreetly silent upon 
the. subject, certain it is, that in little 
time she bore the cognomen of “ Mis- 
thress O'Riley.” 

Pierce Fagan saw with secret malig- 
nity, the prosperity of his successtul 
rival, the dark projects in. which he 
e seemed to divert his abiding 
hatred; but he brooded over his sup- 
posed wrongs with a vindictive spirit 
of revenge that needed but casual o 
portunity to break forth. in deadly 


The contested. “bit of land” was in 
the hands of Redmond, and his. agri- 
gerrershs poner a om return, 

eee of comfort, and .p e- 
rity. vhs opened before him Sarin 


the fullness of his lowest gratitude, ever 
aseribed to the judicious kindness which 
had given. him motive for exertion. 
The iness of man generally owes 
more to his. anticipations of the future 
than to his experience of the present , 
but it was not so with the young farmer, 
and he searcely pictured the future 
save in the long continuance of his pre- 
sent lot. 

However strange the tale may sound 
in the ears of pride or apathy, the com- 
fort and contentment of. his eabin 
home offered better tribute to the be- 
nevolence which fostered it than pom- 
pous eulogium could have done ; and 
in it the agents of evil, the incendiaries 
who work upon the passions of the un- 
tutored multitude, —_ have ty 
stronger barrier to their 
the polic of statesmen soineins eared. 

e character of Redmond was as 
yet of that unsettled plastic cast which 
circumstances mould and chances de- 
termine ; while they continued fayor- 
able its brightest traits appeared, but 
its worth was to be tried in other situ- 
ations, and the halcyon days of his pros- 
perity passed swiftly away: with the 
decease of Sir Frederick Jerningham 
his misfortunes commenced, and.they 
followed one another in rapid. succes- 
sion. 

Upon the day that the tenants. as- 
sembled to pay their mournful tribute 
to their landlord’s memory, Redmond, 
the most favored and the most attached 
was not amongst them, and as the long 
funeral procession moved in melancholy 
state, it was met by one of humbler 
character; a few solitary stragglers 
bore an unhonored bier towards an an- 
cient burial ground in which the ruins 
of a church were standing, The lowly 
gre was already hollowed. out, the 

ief ceremony was concluded; the 

een turf was replaced over the cold 
inhabitant of the earth ; and ajl depart- 
ed but O’Riley. He lingered. by the 
grave, the day waned on, and his,cold 
stupor of sorrow passed not. with. it, 
but when the sun’s last light streamed 
upon the graves, he returned: to. his 
desolate hearth a changed. and spirit- 
broken man, 

‘The first violence of his grief had 
sunk into listless id indifference, 


and all that had given stimulus to his 
pie being withdrawn, it seemed. to* 
slumber in morbid apathy; but other 
events followed and other feelings were 
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called forth which exercised a more 
izing influence upon it. =“ 

The estate upon which he lived had 

passed to the possession of a stranger, 

who sent an agent down entrusted with 

the management of ‘his affairs. The 

circumstances in which Redmond had 


obtained his farm were now investi- 


for an intimation from some 

idden source directed the attention of 

a toit. Sir Frederick had given 

it to him on terms bearing no propor- 

tion to the rate to which open compe- 

tition would have raised it, but it now 

that such benevolent intent 

was frustrated, not having been ratified 
by legal formalities. 

It was in vain that the intention of 
his former landlord was urged—the 
cause explained which had delayed 
legal conveyance of the gift. He had 
his option to relinquish the land which 
had not yet repaid his tillage, or to 
hold it at the highest terms which needy 
extortion could propound. _He chose 


‘the former, for what motive had he to 


toil—what stimulus to active exertion ? 
his labour was now the unwilling fruit 
of a a the — 
ring and industry. Feel- 

ing himself a ented and isolated being 
he avoided the sympathies’ of social 
intercourse, to brood in secret over his 
. be: oe till viewed through the 
iscontent of his spirit, they assumed 
a darker hue, and with proportionate 
de increased that reckless craving 


‘for change which in ier days “had 
seemed the fovarhrtyer 1 r= character : 


every day increased his disgust ‘to his 
eadiiia. and moulded him more and 
more a fitting instrument for the movers 


of coming ¥ 
It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, 
that ion undistinguished 
multitude that form the operators in 
such civil broil, are political restric- 
tions or disabilities endeeeisid: by still 
fewer are they felt. Such are, indeed, 
most worthy the eloquent declamations 
of the | pie or the pompous discus- 
sions of legislative dignity : best fitted 
for the animadversions of the interested 
demagogue, or the self-complacent ora- 
tor: but that petty oppression which 
the —— jeels in his wretchedness, 
which goads him to outrage in his ne- 
cessity, is perhaps the more. effective 
spring of national disaffection : 
each individual instance such as we 
now in may seem of little worth, 

ox. II. 


but working in-the 
duce effects which have alien’ he 
‘doms to the centre, and: roused th 
selfish and the pitiless to -fearful im- 
Let th and the’ politician 
t the iot e 
have their ees: in the which 
is fleeting as the breath that bestows"it, 
but he who provides for the meannest of 
his fellow creature’s means of improve- 
ment and happiness may be the author 
of good, which shall be remembered 
in its effects when the labours of the 
statesman, and the exertions ofthe 
partizans are numbered with the cabals 
ze the ve the abortive efforts of 
rgotten factions. The spring’ ‘was 
now advanced and the machinations of 
rebellion were gradually developed ; 
the secret wheels of int once 
pelled; ‘hurried on the ea : 
atrocities for which no motive be 
assigned, were more nn ‘ - 
trated, and the system of inti ion, 
universally pursued, too often screened 
the authors. An anxious expectation 
had taken possession of men’s minds 
which was ae erful for 
being vague and un i 

‘Leave we the wide field of*public 
events to pursue our humble nar- 
rative. 

One evening Redmond leaned upon 
the gate which divided the land he liad 
onee owned from his dwellirz ;) this 

t was linked with other memories. 

Iso far from it might be seen the low 
sloping roofs of the house in which 
had formerly centeréd all ‘his hope and 
his happiness. ' 

His musing was ‘broken by light 
sounds of mirth, it was no ‘moment 
that he could brook such, and ‘turning 
in dark misanth he re-entered his 
cheerléess cabin, seating himself by 
the hearth, he bent his listless eye wpon 

ng 
to 


the smouldering embers, till-a 

shadow in the doorway caused’ ‘hi 

raise his head. A man closély nitffied 

in a dark — stood eae aee vanabaned 
a second g' e 

e traveller to whom he had formerly 
tendered his services. 

“ Ye'd be welcome kindly, Sir, iv ye’d 
step in,” said O'Riley, risiig, for ‘his 
recollections of the stranger were linked 
with happier times. Russell’ entered, 
and, accepting the seat which Redmond 
pushed towards ‘thé “hearth, looked 
around with leisurely sutvéy upon the 
neglected, comfortless d ng, and 


N 
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then turned an eye of enquiry, upon 
its inmate. 

“'Ye’er, maybe, lookin’ for her. that 
shud be here,” said Redmond, in steady 
tone, “but she’s long past sufferin’ an 
oppression.” 

“How comes it that you complain 
of either, O'Riley? when I was. last 
here you were in a thriving way.” 

“An so I was till ‘the Masther’s” 
death an’ hers; from that all changed 
wid me, an’ myself, too. Look beyant 
at that ground, I spint my labour an’ 
sweat upon it for another to have the 
gain; bud what matther, or what gud 
in talkin’ at all?” 

Sympathy, soothing and unwonted 
was, expressed, He told his story of 
misfortune in: the strong colours. with 
which he had invested it.. The com- 
Pai and meena a his sores ian 
fully wrought upon his passions, till the 
spint whic ted tond sept in his bosom 
burst forth ready to ignite with the first 
spark which should reach it. 

There was now no memory of the 
former benevolence, no confidence in 
the abiding kindness of his superiors to 
repel the insinuations of seditious in- 
cendiary. The vehemence of his re- 
cital had acted upon himself, and dur- 
ing it he had been unconsciously led 
to.stroll from the cabin, nor heeded he 
the direction in which they proceeded, 
till they stopped before the dwelling of 
Pierce Fagan. Russell turned sud- 
denly, “ Are you a man to. crouch 
tamely to such oppression? they have 
wrung your right from you; step in 
with me here ; many can tell your story, 
see how they will take it.” 

Redmond was taken by surprize— 
stopped abruptly in his passionate dis- 
closure—any thing seemed preferable 
to returning to his lonely cabin and 
the bitterness of his own thoughts. 

A dark impulse which had been 
long stifled suppressed rose in his 
soul, and in an ed hour he entered 
with his companion. 

The cabin was of larger dimensions 
than usual, and having no inner parti- 
tion, its extent was seen at one view ; 
the low sloping rafters scarcely allowed 
those within to stand upright, and the 


imperfect light which broke through 
the smoaky, atmosphere rendered it 
difficult to discern their numbers. 


There seemed to be about twenty 
men assembled—some were speaking 
in detached groups, and others smoak- 
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ing and drinking around the hearth, 
though there was; am appearance of 
intoxication or revelry, but. an, air of 
settled and. suppressed. resolve »dis- 
tinguished the meeting from ; the ge- 
neral m makings.of the Irish, and 
invested, it. with something of) a.por- 
tenteus character. 

The door was closed immediately 
upon their entrance, and the fumes of 
the liquor, and tobacco, mingling, with 
the close air, rendered it almost. suf- 
focating. 

Fagan came forward, and on seeing 
Redmond, a livid paleness was upon 
his visage, but so brief was the, passing 
rd pe tr before it could be noted an 
expression of seemingly cordial wel- 
come had succeeded. Redmond ob- 
served neither, for their visages were 
obscured. by the smoke, or but. tran- 
siently shown in the sudden blaze of 
firelight, 

He took an. offered seat by. the 
hearth—his neighbour thrust his pipe 
upon him, and called loudly to the boys 
to “ drink success to his coming.” He 
had not need to repeat the invitation, 
for their wonted aptitude to it was in- 
creased by a design which all under- 
stood ; meanwhile Fagan had drawn 
Russell to the furthest corner of the 
cabin; and held his coat while he 
spoke. 

“ Why thin, Mr, Russell, is it,to ruin 
us all entirely that ye bring him down 
this night afore all others ?” 

“ Nonsense, man! he’s as ripe for 
the sport as any of ye—one plunge 
and he’s in for it.” 

“ Not whin he finds where we're 
goin’, for iv he’s changed in other 
thing, he’s not in regard to. that 


fami +i 

“ Then ply him with drink, and he 
need’nt learn your road till he goes 
it} 

“ Bud afther wont he find all out, 
and thin in his vexation be the ruin of 
us all, an’ of ye’erself first.” 

Russell paused a space in cold re- 
morseless deliberation, calculating the 
chances upon either side of the ques- 
tion. 

“ Fagan,” said he, in lower tone 
“you're a steady decided fellow ; this 
will be a night of confusion ; I wish I 
had left him alone, but since he is 
come, and you think will preach, after- 
7 could’nt. you put the matter past 

ear 
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“Why, that’s’ what I'm ‘thinkin’? 
said Fagan; as all his long suppres- 
sed hatred returned with dark prompt- 
ing,’ that’s what I’m thinkin’; but ye 
know, ‘Mister Russell, [I’ve got little 
more nor fair promises yet ; an’ a man 
can’tirisk sowl ‘and body for nothin’.” 

“ As to the first, P'Ul give Father Ma- 
hanya whi that will secure it,” said 
Russell,“ and what can I do till times 
comé about ; when they do, your for- 
tune shall be made as you deserve.” 

“ Well thin, Mister Russell, Il 
keep your sacret, and do you keep 
utine ; an’ afther this night we need’nt 
fear RedmondO’Riley.” Russell gave 
his hand in token of consent, and they 
mingled among the throng, 

The example of all around had in- 
cited Redmond to deep libations ; nor 
did the potteen circle less briskly for 
the entrance of Father Mahony. Rus- 
sell spoke to him in brief whisper, and 
he joined the groupe around the hearth, 
where his presence, as usual, induced a 
display of Vow humour, but not for a 
moment was the suppressed tone of 
their voices changed, or their latent 

yurpose forgotten. 

. « Redmond.” said the priest, “I 
always said there’ was true Roman 
blood in ye’er vains, an’ I’m glad it’s 
showin at the last. Ye sculkin thief, 
to go for to lie undher all ye’er wrongs 
sooner nor strive to mind thim like a 
man.” 

«“ What mindins to be had Fadther ? 
tell me, an’ thin, bad fortin to me, iv 
I’m not the first to start for it,” said 
Redmond fiercely, for his passions all 
excited and inflamed, aided the effect 
of the liquor, with which he was un- 
ceasingly plied, and thus wrought him 
to that pitch of ruffian recklessness 
which his companions wished. 

“ Redmond, ye'll soon be more than 
knee deep,” said Father Mahony ; “but 
with St. Pether’s help ye'll never fare 
the worse for it ; and now, boys,” con- 
tinued he, “I know nothin’ of what 
ye’er on to night; an why shud I ax 
till ye’er under my knee, but afeard 
any of ye’d meet wid harm afore that, 
I give ye my blessin’, an’ whole entire 
absolution for what ever comes across 
ye atune this and morning-light—mind 
that boys ; however it goes wid ye’er 
bodies, 1'll take gud care o’ ye’er sowls, 
aud with the alms an’ masses o’ Chris- 
tian charity land thim clean and clever 
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in the meadows of aase ; bud’ye don’t 
know what thim is, no more’ nb? the 
Hottentot country ; and how shud ye, 
ye taganiuffins, there’s no Bible tachin ° 
saints here to corrupt ye. T’ll'tell ‘ye, 
boys, the meadows of aase is where 
the’sowls o” gud Christians’ walk’ after 
been purged with fire in purgatory till 
it pleases Holy Pether to open the 
gates o’ glory to thim, where no heretic 
shall ever put his nose, praise be to 
God. Amin.” 

The priest stood a pace enjoyi 
the triumphs of erudition, whiether' oe 
not his admiring auditors received 
edification, they did not the less’ se- 
curely depend upon his pledge’ of 
salvation, and future reward ‘for the 
transactions which were before them, 
Pierce Fagan had more reason than 
the rest tobe grateful, for this sweep- 
ing absolution, though his priest knew 
it not. 

“Fadther dear, its ye’erself that’s 
always consitherate, an’ no doubt well 
desarve the pollution ye’ve put upon 
us afore mornin’ ” 

“ Well, gud night to ye boys, an’ 
mind my last words to ye is, go home 
quite an’ dacent to ye’er beds. Mis- 
ther Russell whinever ye chuse to come 
home, myself ’ill let ye in, just by tap- 
pin’ at the windy—no need to be isin’ 
the sarvant.” 

“ A little time after the departure of 
the priest, served to satisfy the party, 
that the means which they had taken 
with O'Riley were fully ‘successful. 
All reason was now swept away in the 
fierce violence of his passion ; they 
spoke with less restraint, and he echoed 
back with tenfold vehemence the ‘tones 
of their desperation. Upon'this night 
all conspired to his ruin; the avi 
with which he returned to the fellow- 
ship so long relitiquished, and the con- 
summate art which had lured him on, 
step by step, from his recital of sorrow 
in the lonely cabin, to the dark 1 
which he now joined. As the time 
wore on, a more anxious expectation 
crept over the party, the drinking 
ceased, and save a few, whose’ wild 
humour owned no curb, each seemed 
collected in sober resolve ; Russell now 
told the hour, and rising in some tumult 
they surrounded Pierce, who, having 
drawn away the heavy frame upon 
which his pallet had beén placed, 
knelt in a corner of the dwelling, and 
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bending over a deep receptacle hol- 
lowed out in the earthen floor, handed 
from thence the pikes at which he had 
wrought in seeret ; the handles were 
concealed separately, but a hammer 
and ‘nails were at hand to mount 
them ; and as each received his weapon, 
its workmanship was examined with the 
utmost “s oid.” “ Do any of ye, 
boys, know the shoes 0’ ye’er own bastes,” 
said one taking a pike from Fagan’s 
hand, and bringing it to the fading fire- 
t, “ the last time I sint the mare to 
erce her futtin’ was little the bet- 
ther o” his handy-work.” 

“ Whist thin, Tim, or I'll give yea 
spicimin won't be placin,” said Fegan ; 
“ye can each,” continued he, “e 
two o” thim, for they’re nate and handy, 
< we might meet friends’ wantin’ the 

ike.” 

The distribution was now complete, 
and having seen the last of the party 
forth, Pierce locked the door and slip- 
ped the key under it. “ Zo-morrow, 
then,” whispered Russell to him, as ‘he 
left the party, and taking a field path 
reached ere long the dwelling of the priest. 

It was scarcely midnight, the moon 


shone bright through the fleecy clouds, 
and all was slumber and peace beneath, 
when these dark wanderers of the 
night commenced their eager career. 


. 


Away ‘across the country, on 
every obstacle in dives, raph, a 
silent course. The cold night-breeze, 
as it passed upon the heated brow of 
Redmond, could not cool the fever 
throbbing there, and his panting, /res- 
piration, and the unnaturat fire of his 
eye told the fearful dominion of ‘un- 
hallowed passion co-mingling with the 
madness of inebriation ; ‘after some 
time their route led them by the lonely 
burial ground before mentioned ; close 
by it a deep dyke intersected their 
road, which the greater number cleared 
in one wild leap, but Redmond paused 
there from his maddened race, ‘and 
Pierce F remained at his side. 
They stood upon the top of the bank ; 
and where the wall had fallen in, the 
clear moon-light was seen upon the 
graves ;—with sudden transition Red- 
mond’s mood changed; and with his 
eye fixed wu one grass ve, he ut- 
tered a wild dirge-tike hy. 


Oh slumber mavonrneen, the could earth’s ye’er bed, 
The wind as it sweeps pours its wail o’er ye’er head, 
The green grass above ye, is dewy an’ chill, 

Bud the lone heart that lov’d ye is coulder still. 


Oh, slumber mavourneer, ye’er dwellin’ is low, 
Lost light of the home that is desolate now ; 
Tlov’'d ye a maiden—and lov’d ye a bride, 

An’ I'll love ye mavourneen, till laid by ye'er side. 


Oh thin, whin they’re layin’ my bones 
in the earth, let it be there ; that green 
spot that the moon shines brighter on, 
nor all the rest,” said he, unconscious 
to whom, raising the pike upon which 
he had leaned, and pointing to the spot 
as if there was a foreboding of coming 
death upon his mind. 

“It’s myself shud lie there—oh, bo- 
deration to ye, that stipped in every 
thing atune me and my right, bud land 
and love, ye see how it throve wid ye,” 
said Fagan, in brutal taunt. 

Redmond turned with wild fury— 
“ fs it upbraidin’ me wid God's will ye 
are ?” iv there’s red blood in yeer 
vains ye monsther, this handy-work of 
ye’er own shall let it out an’ belie ye’er 
words.” 

“Not yet,” said Fagan, drawing 


baek, I'd be loth ye shud lose the 

pleasure of this night’s work ; bud after 

that, I'll folly ye far to come up wid 

- afore mornin’ light, as Fadther Ma- 
a forethought gives me rason to 
oO 


Redmond onby oo by a scowl of 
awakened hate, and they hurried’ on- 
ward. Upon reaching their comrades, 
they found their numbers considerably 
increased,’ and still as they proceeded, 
fresh allies flocked to them; some- 
times a single man, summoned forth by 
their shrill signals, might be seen hur- 
rying across the fields—sometimes two 
or three came from the shelter of 
hedge or tree, where they had couched 
in waiting, till at length when Red- 
mond looked around, he saw himself 
one of a ruthless multitude. ‘Their 
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dark policy had concealed from him 
their direct intent, but a vague memo- 
ry of sorrow and of wrong—a dark 
craving for vengeance, and a fierce fa- 
tuitous impulse urged him onward.— 
Ere long they made a full halt, and the 
disorderly concourse assumed a more 
regular appearance; each breathed 
from that wild race, and held his 
weapon with firmer grasp; every 
thought that could steel the breast of 
humanity was called forth in that silent 
interval, and the full aid of such was 
needed to fit them for the deeds yet to 
be done, The. roofs of a spacious 
mansion. were seen through the trees, 
and to it each restless eye was turned, 
as if they waited a signal from thence. 

* Whist !” said Pierce Fagan, “who 

now took the part of leader, “there’s 
the light in the upper story, on wid 
ye boys—Barney’s ready to receive 
ye.” 
They were instantly in motion, and 
ined the mansion, while the sleep of 
its devoted inmates was yet tranquil 
and unbroken ; light soon appeared 
within the hall, the fastenings of the 
door were stealthily withdrawn, as it 
seemed, with trembling hand, it was 
partly opened, and a visage of pale 
treachery appeared. 

“ Wider, like a dacent boy,” cried 
Pierce, pushing it open; we needn't 
be any way tinder o’ their ears now.” 

There was a moment of stillness, 
and then the wild rebel band rushed 
with dreadful yell upon their vietims, 
We may tell of battles, where man 
meets man in disciplined array—of in- 
dividual crime, that stands alone, and 
presents its circumstantial guilt to our 
view, but the scene which ensued, 
mocks recital. The eye that has 
looked upon its horrors, will shrmk 
from the tamest delineation of it, and 
those who know it only upon the pages 
of the chronicler, will find in the most 
nervous details, but a faint picture of 
the harrowing reality. 

They rushed in, pressing one upon 
another, as they crowded through the 
ample hall. Fagan snatched the light 
from their treacherous ally, whose ex- 
ample some of his fellow domestics fol- 
lowed, and joined the rebel band ; 
whilst the remainder fled on all sides 
in selfish precipitation. The doors 
which opened from the hall, were at 
once burst in—in one apartment the 
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curtains were drawn, there were books 
upon the table—a lingering gleam, of 
firelight still illumined the hearth, and 
all betokened the recent presence of 
the domestic party. 

Finding none on whom to wreak 
their sanguinary hate, they passed to 
the wide stairway, pressing upward in 
dense mass, like the wild sea waves 
sweeping one over the other in their 
might. Above, all was m darkness, 
and eyen now, the shrieking of help- 
less. terror mingled with their exulting 
shouts; ere they had reached the first 
landing-place, a voice, heard amid the 
clamour, in) tones of strong resolve, 
checked their rushing course. Uponthe 
second landing place, which was high 
above their heads, a single ent 
took his stand, his white vest as he had 
arisen from his couch, being all that 
was. clearly . discerned through, the 
gloom, he held a firelock, leaning ;over 
the balustrade, and fixed his steady eye 
down upon the ruthless crew that filled 
the lower parts of the mansion; as he 
repeated, 

“Stand back—the first that mounts 
higher, is a corpse among ye.” 

ere was a silent pause below, the 
cries of affright were hushed for a mo- 
ment, there was none found to brave 
his determination, and in that wide 
mansion, where late the fierce rush of 
rebel onset hal wrung to the centre, 
there was not. a breath to be heard in 
the stilly interval upon which their fate 
seemed to hang. There was closer 
consultation among the rebels,—those 
in the lower ranks pressed anxiously 
upon the foremost, but no step passed 
the spot where an unseen barrier seem- 
ed to restrain them. They looked up 
as if they would have formed their 
own resolution upon the shrinking of 
their solitary opponent, but still his eye 
was bent upon them, and they seemed 
subdued and spell-bound beneath, its 
glance. He stood alone there, save 
the group of shuddering females that 
clung to him for protection—some in 
search of concealment, passed to and 
fro in senseless terror, some had sunk 
beneath their wild alarm, and remained 
in stunned and agonized apprehension, 
and one stood at his side, and vain 
were his anxious entreaties,—vain the 
peril of the spot—to banish her from 
it 


"« What's stoppin’ ye boys,” cried a 
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young man, rushing out from the lower 
apartments, and breaking with reckless 
force through the undecided throng,— 
“sure isn’t it himself and the ould stew- 
ge ope wantin’, 

e passed his comrades, but ere he 
had mounted a second step beyond 
them, sudden light flashed before their 
eyes, and he fell back in his gore. 

Before the wild cry of vengeance 
burst forth—before the loud echoes of 
the shot had pealed through the place, 
he who was above lifted the lady at his 
side to a chamber close by the spot 
where they had stood. 

“Isabella, you must not stay—the 
window is low, fly for God's sake, there 
is not a moment’s safety for you. here.” 

She clung to him in speechless en- 
treaty, but he disengaged himself, and 
having secured the door, placed him- 
self before it. He was but in time. to 
meet the fierce press of the wild enfu- 
riated band. He held a brace of :pis- 
tols, and already the foremost of the 
throng, marked by his keen aim, fell, 
and they passed over him in fiercer 
vengeance, 

hen there were wild cries heard 
within the chamber, the agony that lan- 
guage cannot unfold, spoke in each 
thrilling shriek, as in despair’s wild 
frenzy, she shook the bolted door cal- 


ling upon his foes for mercy—upon his 
God for aid. Oh, at that dark mo- 
ment, had she been at his side—not all 
the horror that ciyil broil ever brought 
had driven her from it, or forbidden 
her to share his fate, and to shelter 
him with love, 

But vain was each appeal to man or 
to heaven, and equally vain the last 
desperate struggles with which he met 
his fate—all the fiercer were the pike- 
thrusts that drank his heart’s b ood, 
and he was a torn and trampled thing 
beneath their feet. A louder shout 
proclaimed their triumph. Ere its 


echoing. swell had ceased, a young man 
again thrust bis gory pike into the bo- 
som that had scarcely ceased to feel, 
and leaning his bend upon the top of 
the handle, looked down upon the 


bleeding corse. 
“Oh thin, ye murtherin’ villyan, 


havn't I lave to crow over ye this night 
—isn’t it my own mother’s son that’s 


lyin’ upon the stairs, an’ what will I 
say to the ould woman that follyed 
three of us to the grave, whin she luks 
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for ber pride, an’ darlin’ im ‘mornin’ 
light, an’ the boy beyant wid ye'er bul- 
let in his brains ; what's his, young wife 
to do wid the fadtherless child she was 
nursin’ forhim, ,Lord luk upon thim, 
wife an’ mother, what sort of a hearin’ 
will. it be for thim both.” 

“ Troth, Mike, purty much the same 
that our work ‘ill Be to her widthin,” 
said one of the rebels, striking rudely 
upon the chamber door, from: whence 
there now came no sound. 

His remark touched some of those 
strange links of sympathy in the rude 
breast of his comrade, which all feel, 
but none may analyse—which sway 
the human heart with deep and resist~ 
less impulse, and render it a thing of 
secresy and marvel to the wisest of the 
human race, 

Why, thin, what sets us on at all,” 
said Mike, wiping unwonted moisture 
from his eye, “an’t we one minute 
makin’ widdys an’ orphans, an’ the 
next bewailin’ thim,” 

* Let alone that door, Paddy, an’ go 
on all o’ ye’s wid Fagan, an’ the rest, 
for iv any wint to harm the cratur. wid- 
thin, myself ‘id take his place to de~ 
find her.” 

“ Why, Mike, an’ what's comin’ to 
Ys now, to go for to side wid thim that 
ilt ye’er born brother up beside ye.” 

Whist, now,” said Mike, taking his 
place before the door, “ I tuk satisfac- 
tion out of him for my ewn flesh an’ 
blood ; ye all saw me at him afore one 
touched him else ; but we'll not harm 
the widdyed wife he has left behind 
him. Lord love ye boys, go, an’ lave 
me alone.” 

“Come on, boys,” said Redmond 
O'Riley, “he spakes right, an’ this 
isn’t the time to eross him, whin his 
brother’s lyin’ bloody afore him, an’ 
they’re huntin’ high an’ low for the 
ould Seotch steward; wait till he’s 


cotched the pitiless negre ; that ‘id be 
brakin’ the lasis, and ruinin’ the poor ; 
come on, boys, an’ by the saints in 
glory well give him his dues.” 

‘Thus diverted to other pursuits, the 
few that had lingered upon the spot 
dispersed in various directions through 
the mansion, which their comrades had 
already filled with devastation and 
death. Each part was thrown open, 
less to plunder than to wanton destruc- 
tion ; all resistance was borne down, 


and all supplication silenced by ruth- 
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less butchery ; and the rebel aoe 
wandered with triumphant riot throug 
the desart they had made. 

Meanwhile, Mike had held his place 
by the door, and when his comrades 
were scattered through the place, he 
opened it, and entered ; there was no 
stir, but near the door he found the 
object of his search. 

The lady had sunk upon the floor, 
and her arms were still spread forth as 
in wild appeal, or hopeless agony. He 
raised her in his arms, and bore her 
forth, passing over her slaughtered 
husband, and those that had fallen by 
his hand ; he reached the open door, 
without meeting any of his comrades, 
though the sound of their lawless up- 
roar were upon all sides; upon one 
side of the shaded avenue there was a 
high sloping bank, and hither the rebel 
bore his insensate burden; ere long 
the cold air revived her—she raised 
her head, and with a ery that might 
have pierced the dreamless slumber of 


the grave, found herself supported 
upon his blood-stained breast, which 
had marked her garb with kindred 
traces. 

“ God luk upon ye, ye poor dis- 
tracted cratur,” said the rebel, as she 
beat her breast in frantic agony, “do 
ye know ye'’er road to the glabe— 
ye’ell be safe there to-night, at laste.” 

“ Oh, he is murdered—he is mur- 
dered,” shrieked the lady, struggling 
from him. 

“ He is,” said Mike ; bud whin in 
the bitterness of ye’er heart ye'll kneel 
to curse thim that did the deed, don’t 
forget that the rebel, wid blood upon 
his hand, whin he lucked upon his 
brother dead, an’ thought o’ the grief 
of his mother’s heart, cud feel for 
yours ; may be its on the gallows 
ye’'ll next hear of Mike, wid the halter 
round his neck, an’ the priest at his 
hand; may be kilt like the boy wid- 
thin, without a ee upon his lips, or 
may be’ wid his four bones in irons, 
sent over the sae from the land that 
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bore him’; bud don’t forget that he 
cud Tift’ ye out over the fresh flowin’ 
blood of his own; aye, that’s it upon 
my brogue—for [ trod in my brother's 
heart strame as I lifted ye out.” 

“ Blood! Ais blood,” cried the lady, 
in wilder horror, as breaking from him, 
she fled along the path he had pointed 
out. The rebel leaned by the bank 
till her course might be longer traced, 
and then, with slower steps, returned 
to his comrades. He was met by a 
small party of them returning from the 
rear of the mansion, where they had 
been in search of the steward, who had 
as yet baffled their vigilance. 

ey again entered the /ower apart- 
ments, and rushed tumultuously through 
them, ripe for mirth or mischief, as 
either might offer. 

“ Come, boys, whose for a bit o’ dan- 
cin’, its not often we’ve a piania to give 
us dacint music,” exclaimed one whose 
mirthful’ propensities appeared in 
strange contrast with the scenes around 
him. 

Loud acclamations hailed his propo- 
sition. “ Ye’erself’s the supplest leg 
in company, Tim,” said one. 

“An its to be axed himself he’s 
wantin’, so up wid ye, and give usa 
jig.” 

“ To be shure thin its a mighty gen- 
tale springin’ board I’ve got, iv its not 
too rough for my nate an’ purty brogues,” 
said Tim, vaulting to the top of the in- 
strument ; he stood upon its smooth 
and polished surface, and settling his 
arms to his sides began to “handle his 
feet” as he phrased it, with conscious 
proficiency. While the loud crashing 
of the strings within increased the 
delight and applause of the riotous 
spectators. 

“My Lady herself never tuk more 
dainty music out o’ the cratut,” said 
one, 

“ Why thin I'll give ye betther,” said 
Tim, “an’ the blessins that goes by 


contraries to him that wont lift the 
chorus wid me.” 


Oh, the tyrant’s chains wer’ strong, boys, 


An’ held us a long while, 


An’ we bore wid reef an’ wrong, boys, 


In our own green isle. 


An’ we bore wid reef and wrong, boys, 


In our own green isle. 
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Bud the time is gone an’ boys, 
For their thramplin’ an! thetz a 
An’ we'll pay thim at the last, boys, 


In our own green isle. 


An’ we'll pay thim at the last, boys, 
In our own green isle. 


An’ glory an’ renown, boys, 
On our holy war shall smile ; 
Put the bloody Orange down, boys, 


In our own green isle. 


Put the bloody Orange down, boys, 
In our own green isle. 


Each hoarse voice swelled the rude 
rebel song, and they brandished their 
weapons with fierce gestures in keeping 
with the strain, during which the dancer 
continued his performance, beating time 
with nd gentle tread. 

At the conclusion, in acknowledg- 
ment of their hearty cheering, he flou- 
rished his feet several times succes- 
sively. 

«Iv ye’er sweetheart cud see ye 
now Tim, it ‘id do more for ye nora 
month's coortin ; but ye’d make a boord 
spake undher ye’er feet.” 

“T never stud upon a betther, barrin’ 
the time at my aunt’s berrin, that the 

1 door was off its hinges.” 

“Whisht! I blieve slender legs is 
dancin’ as well as myself; any way its 
trémblin’ undther me.” 

“ Throth its ‘stand a loney’ wid it 
now ; finish your eaperin’ afore it goes 
to smash entirely.” 

« Why thin, ‘Tim Tracy, do ye think 
it’s at ye’er aunt’s berrin ye are that 
ye’er makin a monkey-bank an balloon 
o” ye’erself”” said one rushing hastily 
in. “There’s Fagan’s cotched the ould 
steward, Ye cud’not guess where the 
skamin Scotchman had himself hid.” 

There was an immediate rush from 
the place upon receiving the intelli- 

ence, and Tim resolving not to be left 
n the rear, leaped from his elevation 
over the heads of his comrades, falling 
foul of their informant in his descent. 

“Oh murther! an sweet bad luck to 
ye, ye’'ve broke my head wid ye’er 
nailed brogue.” 

«“ Well, ye’'ll not lose much out of an 
empty scull, and shure may be a little 
sinse ‘id find its way in at fractur,” 
said Tim, hurrying on with his eager 
comrades. 


They reached the upper » into 
a small room of which the-rest of their 
party were crowding, while from be- 
neath a bed so low that he ‘could 
scarcely crawl out, they dragged the 
eure, whose rapacity and guile had 
not a little tended to foment the spirit 
which this night prompted them tosach 
dark excesses. 

He was an old man ; his countenance 
at first view impressed the beholder 
with an idea of benevolence and-worth 
to which his white hair gave a venera- 


ble aj ce. 
. Sine out here ye cute ould fox, its 


not this away ye’d be meetin’ us whin 
e’d be comin’ for ye’er rimt and ye’er 
ees.” 

“No, nor the day he wint wid his 

ausible lucks to swear agin poor Tom 

arrell for the houghin’ o’ the cows, 
we tould him he might die asy, for we'd 
make his seore wid ye even, ye ould 
flint-hearted Scotchman, wid ice runnin’ 
in ye’er veins, that cum an’ wormed 
ye’erself in to fatten upon our blood an’ 
misery. Boys we'll sthring him, up on 
a three below an’ let him cool his-heels 
till mornin’.” 

The old man fell upon his knees in 
the midst ; he looked around, but! each 
visage revealed darker hate than did 
its fellow : each reminded him of former 
oppression and long-suppressed venge- 
ance. His form seemed to shrink in 
very terror, and every muscle. in his 
furrowed face tended to such ex- 
pression, 

“ Noo for the love o’ heaven haud 
ye’er hands fra mair blude. I left a 
wee laddie in my ain country, dinna 

ing burnin’ shame upon his young 
cheek for his auld father’s endin’. 

“-Musha our gudwill prosper all o’ 
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ye’er breed: go an’ luck at Tom Far- 
rell’s five fatherless orphans an’ the 
mother that bore thim; and thin ax 
us to relint.” 

“ What wad ye hae had me do?” 
said the steward, with looks of implor- 
ing remonstrance, “ when my employer 
needed my testimony, cud I wi’ honesty 
or diseretion hae withheld it?” 

“ He has got his own for it, an’ so ‘ill 
ye’erself. When did any o’ ye’er kind 
come among us but there was a curse 
wid ye. Troth ye’er cute; in every 
spot o’ the livin’ earth where there’s any 
fortins to be made ye'll meet wid 
Scotehmin, serapin’ and scrapin’ and 
comin’ atune God sinds an’ the 
mouths that’s starvin’ for it?” 

“I wish tosweet Saint Patrick every 
mother’s son o’ thim from Killarney to 
the bottom o’ the North was bindin’ his 
shanks among as dacint a handful as 
himself to-night.” 

“ Barney, braw lad, will ye no speak 
wi’ them 2AM ? said the steward on 
pereeivi is old compeer amongst 
the rebel band. " 4 

* Troth will I,” said Barney, “give 
him a handlin’ boys, and grace be wid 
yes he’s fond o’ delicate cookin’; we 
shud all ate singed sheep's head and 
barley broth, an’ Lord knows what 
pyson, in the sarvant’s hall, for the 

asin’ 0” his long Scotch stomach, an’ 
walkin’ about wid eyes. in the back o’ 
his head spyia’ at every one. Get 
= ye’er legs misther steward, an’ 
shew usa leetle o’ ye’er ways.” 

* What wad ye noo braw lad?” 

“What's ‘this the thievin’ black- 
has got so precious?” said he of 
ancing notoriety, drawing a rolled 
ént from. the ‘old’ man’s breast ; 

e stretched his hands after it inagony. 
“A? Vor worth in the wide world ; a’ 
I hae got thegether for my bairn; wad 
ye leave me a beggar in my auld days?” 

“ Whisht, my darlint, for I’m thinkin’ 
there id be somethin’ to the fore iv this 
same was gone,” said Tim, shakin’ the 
steward in iron » From beneath 
his vest asmall parcel fell heavily upon 
the floor. A kick from Tim’s dancing 

ump revealed its contents, and the 

ded gumeas rolled aboat. Rage 

im and. vindictive glared in the 

man’s visage ; with practised eom- 

mand he restrained each expression of 

it, and folding his arms upon his breast, 
remained silent in the throng. 

- By my sowl,” said Mike, “ the 

ou. IT, 
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hoary villyan has wronged more nor us, 
he desaved upon all hands; iv it was’nt 


for him advisi’, there ‘id never have 
been the doins that brought us here to- 
night.” 

“ But we'll make him pay for all,” 
said Pierce Fagan. “ Remimber boys, 
who thracked ye’er feet from the 
taty pits, an’ the gallis that poor Tom 
Farrell swung from.” 

They pressed nearer with fiereer 
threat, but the old man seemed to feel 
as much agony in the trampling of his 
gold as in his personal risk, large tears 
overflowed his withered cheeks as he 
spoke, which only increased the. tri- 
umph of the remorseless miscreants. 

“ Haud, haud, lads; in God’s name 
dinna kill the body, and damn the saul, 
and destroy the substance. 1 hae been 
a sinfu’ auld man, I grant ye that, sae 
let me live an’ repent.” 

“ That's what ye’er heretic sowl ‘ill 
never find grace to do,” said Barney. 
“ Oh boys, iv ye saw wid what a meek 
luk he’d: giv out the hem in the sar- 
vints’ hall, ‘leng mether.’ 

“ Faith an we'll make short mether 
wid him now ; an if he’d see a Christen 
lavin the house for mass he'd turn hig 
puritan shout as iv he smelt carrin.” 

“ He'd sell his sowl any day in the 

year for thim yally shiners,” said Tim. 
“Does he think he cud keep, thim 
where he’s goin’? they’d melt afore 
long.” 
“ Thin. shure they'd sarve him for 
bastin’ an’ it ‘id be a. pity, to separate 
them,” said Fagan, winking upon his 
comrades, “0 iv he'll say his prayers 
as we direct an’ do our biddin, we'll 
lave him his life an’ property. widout 
damage. There ye poor trimblin’ cra- 
tur, ye may. gother thim up, for we 
wad'nt durty our fingers, wid ye’er pil- 
ferins,” 

The old man availed himself. of this 
permission, and stretched along the 
floor and clutched the: seattered gold 
amid the loud laughter of the throng. 

« Now lhould.. the gettin’ ,o’ ye’er 
thrift. . Barney. machree is’nt that the 
word, wid, him? Hould thim in ye’er 
two hands, an’ lift thim up to heayen, 
an’ say 8.1. bid'ye,” said Fagan, “ an’ 
boys if he falthers ye may make a sid- 
die, o’ him: on the points.o’ ye’er play- 
things.”, With looks.of pale afiright 
the old man obeyed, still griping.the 
gold in his lifted hands with clinging 
avarice. 

0 
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* Now,” continued Fagan, standing 
beside him, “may the Lord. show, the 
same marcy to ye’er sowl that ye show- 
ed to the poor whin they wor in ye’er 


eripe- 

_., The old..man. shuddered, but the 
menacing looks of those around warned 
him of his instant fate, and he stam- 
mered out. his own condemnation, the 
throng responding in deep, amen. 

“Go on,” continued his director, 
“may the boys dale as thrue wid ye 
this night as ye’erself did wid thim that 
trusted ye.” 

“ Then ye're gaein’ to deceive me 
after a’,” cried the conscience-smitten 
wretch, shrinking from them. 

“ Whisht wid ye’er misdoutin,” cried 
Fagan, “ or I'll make ye ate this pike- 
head, so I will.” 

“ Troth an. little harder o’ digestin 
‘ud it be, nor his: favorite. atin,” said 
Barney, “ ye wud'nt have known his 
singed sheep's. head from .a_blacky- 
moor’s muzzle drest up.afore ye.” 

“ We'll keep our words wid ye, not 
lay a hand upon ye’er carcase or ye’er 
gould, but spake quick, May er do 
as thrue by ye as ye’erself did by 
others,” repeated Pierce. 

The old man pronounced the impre- 
cation, and. the loud cheering of the 
rebel band proclaimed their satis- 
faction. 

“ Now git up.an’ sthretch ye’er limbs,” 
said Tim, while Fagan whispered his in- 
structions to some of his comrades, and 
they departed with tumultuous haste, 
“ Git up an sthretch ye’er limbs, never 
need ye bind thim agin in like manner, 
for the prayers ye’ve prayed now ‘ill 
sarve you for gud,” 

The old man arose and stood silently 
amid the throng, whose jeering threats 
well testified the impatience with which 
they awaited the completion of their 
vengeance. 

“ Do ye know anything of O'Riley?” 
asked Pierce, “I don’t see him among 

ee 
“Nor myself either,” said Tim, “but 
I'm afeard there’s somethin’ not right 
wid him to-night; one minit like the 
yery devil let loose; an’ the next wid 
a woe-begone luk asif he cud’nt keep 
down what. was workin in his heart; 
anyhow he left his sow! in that woman’s 
grave, an’. I miss him this sometime 


« He's gone,” said Fagan, “an’ we'd 
betther be follyin’ him—dispersin’ I 
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mane. Holloa, boys, are ye comin’ at 
all? if the cellar was’nt emptied afore 
I'd know what was keepin’ ye now.” 

A loud reply was shouted from. be- 
neath and those that he had before des- 
patched returned to the chamber, car- 
rying a. lighted brand and a piece of 
rope, with anoose resembling a halter 
at the end, Fagan stretched his hand 
for it. 

“ How long is it,” said he, addressing 
the steward, “ since you got in place 
here ?” 

“ A little aboon twenty years last 
New-year’s-day, replied the. old man, 
trembling with fearful anticipations, 

“ Ye hoary villyan, twenty. years 
defraudin’ ye'er masther, an’. gtindin’ 
the poor,” said Fagan, slipping , the 
noose adroitly over his head. 

The old man made a wild and des- 
perate struggle ; “I hae cursed. saul 
an’ body for ye, but I might hae, ken- 
ned ye weel.” “ Be quite ye auld time- 
sarvin’ knave we’er tratin’ ye fair, an’ 
detarmined to keep our words wid ye, 
but ye must do our biddin’, so Tim 
give him that burnin’ fire-brand,, an’ 
come now wid the halther round ye’er 
neck, an’ set afire the four corners.o’ 
the house that shelthered ye’er wicked- 
ness for twenty years. «“ The out- 
buildins’ is blazin’ already, so. Pierce 
hurry him wid his work,” said one, of 
the ruthless crew. “ We'll make 
him stip out, I’m thinkin’,” said Fagan, 
taking the end of the rope, and amid the 
taunts of the exulting throng, that 
seemed ever ready to goad him on with 
pikes, he led the steward through the 
mansion, causing him to fire it imevery 
direction. 

“He does'nt luk one-half as well 
or continted as Tom Farrell. did goin’ 
along in the cart; och! but he was’nt 
the boy to die soft at any rate.” 

“ He does'nt do his pinance wid the 
best grace, the heartless ould. sneck 
drawer, that id see the bed tuck from 
undther one widout the laste compunc- 
ture ;—come, show ye’er teeth, ye 
ould tiger an’ wolf, as ye used to do 
gtinnin’ an’ smilin’ whin ye’d be ruinin’ 
some poor cratur.” 

“ Arrah! now boys don’t abash him,” 
said Barry. “Hould up ye’er head 
Misther Steward, an’ ye’er sarvyant 
Sir, hould up ye’er head as ye did 
whin ye swore agin Tom, an put ye’er 
conscience an’ pity in ye’er pocket, for 
the lucre o’ some o’ the gould ; ye’er 
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clinchin now, ye informin imposthume, 
we'll givé’ ye ye’er broth, whether 
theté’s barley wid it or not.” 

«“ PW tell ye what boys,it "ll be a burn- 
in’ shame iv ‘we lave the same tongue 
atune’ his jaws, that he ed 80 glib 
that’day ; a raspin’ cud do it no harm, 
fora Scotchman’s tongue must be rough 
from the talk comes off it,” said Tim, 
and the plaudits of his comrades, as 
was usual, hailed his speech. 

“No, boys, for the gray hair upon 
his head we'll lave that alone,” said 
Mike, ‘“ an’ keep our words even with 
the likes o’' him.” To this advice they 
assented more soberly than to the pre- 
céding propositions. The mansion 
was’ now fired in several places, and 
they led ‘the old man to the cellar 
which had been already completely 
ransacked, to supply their riotous 
carousals. A large cyder hogshead 
stood in the centre—the top had been 
driven ‘in, and the bung also, so 
tliat the last of the liquor was slowly 
oozing out upon the soaking earth. 
The old man saw that his fate was 
inevitable—all supplication as fruit- 
less as résistance had been vain ; 
and le was sullenly passive in their 
hands.” “ Put him tidy together like a 
taylor, boys,” said Tim, as they bound 
him hand and foot and put him down 
into the hogshead, in the bottom of 
which he lay as in gathered ball ; his 
head bent between his knees, which 
were bound tightly to his breast. They 
showered his cankered gold upon him, 
and thrust the parchment bond into his 
teeth. '“ For feared he’d miss his pipe,” 
said Tim, “an’ he looks for al! the 
world like a growling cat wid a bird 
in its fangs,” 

rested his chin upon the edge 
of the hogshead, and looked down with 
broad ms: “Ye’ve close lodgings, 
Misther Steward, bud it’s all to ye’er 
self;'an’ I hope ye part in friends wid 
yé’er fellow-sarvant.” 

“ Off wid ye an’ hould ye’er prate,” 
said F; , pushing them rudely back ; 
he held‘a heavy adze in one hand and 
the top of the hogshead in the other, 
and looked down with demoniac leer 
whilst he fitted it to its place—* Ye'll 
be as snug as a potted herrin’, an’ T 
hope baked and barrelled to ye’er satis- 
faction, since you've a taste in cookin.” 

“Shure we're lavin ye life an’ sub- 
stance safe an’ sound, an’ what more 
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did we" promise ; wid ye’er hoardins’ 
all about ye, ye can’t complain?” "” 

He replaced the end of the hogs- 
head, si two or three heavy blows of 
the adze grooved it again to its place. 

“ The poor divil’s burried afore he’s 
dead, but it's in a quare shaped coffin” 

“The fitter for his carcase,” said 
Fagan, “an’ a merry time to him in ‘it. 
Lend a ‘hand all o’ ye’s, and set him 
roullin.’ 

Each arm was stretched to’ the task 
with alacrity ; and overturning the 
hogshead, they clattered their pikes 
upon the sides as it rolled to the further 
end of the ample vault. 

“ There’s a little noise in his ears any 
how,” said ‘Tim, “but no better music 
ever come across any o’ his kind, an’ 
the same luck to their prayin.” 

Fagan hurried them impatiently 
forth, and giving “three cheers for the 
Scotch Steward,” they ascended from 
the subterranean place which they had 
made his. living tomb, and dispersing 
in detached parties left behind the 
scene of their guilty triumph. 

Meanwhile the lady had fled through 
the park, with the wild speed of frenzy 
and of fear ; still the shouts of the exult- 
ing victors sounded in her ear, and ere 
long the light of the blazing dwelling 
was flung fifully upon her path. Her 
strength and intellect seemed alike to 
fail, and taking refuge in a house which 
had been for sometime wuntenanted, 
she remained there apparently in a 
total suspension of all facalty or sensa- 
tion. At this time it was that Red- 
mond separated from the reeking crew 
all breathless and exhausted, wishing 
to lose the remnant of reason which he 
possessed ; ‘with maddened brain and 
wild rolling eye he wandered to the 
retreat of the wretched fugitive. His 

resence tecalled her terror, and with it 
A power to fly ; she sprung past hitn 
with a wild shriek, but the pale moon- 
beam streaming through the shattered 
roof fell upon his features, upon which 
deep red stains were seen in ghastly 
contrast, She stopped, and’ drawing 
nearer looked steadfastly tipon him; 
her form no longer trembled, but its 
weakness seemed transferred to his 
when she uttered, in a thrilling tone, 
“Redmond O'Riley!” Even in’ that 
hour of madness and of ruin, he knew 
her whose kindness he and his had 
often felt—the truth rushed upon his 
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soul—the guilt which had brought him 
thither was developed, and all his de- 
lusion banished; . He’ staggered tothe 
hall—his bloody pike dropped at his 
side, and his straining blood-shot eyes 
all dry and tearless, remained, fixed 


upon his former benefactress, She | 


pointed to his pike with low hysteric 
sob, and then to the kindred stains 
upon her white dress, “ Redmond 
O'Riley ’tis. my husband’s blood !” 
she spoke no malediction, but not less 
withering was the anguish’ of “his 
awakened spirit, with frenzied cry he 
rushed from the place, and sped back 
with the speed of insanity upon the 
‘course which he had come, as if he 
could cast his guilt or his mery behind 
him, His brain swam as in delirium, 
and the ground seemed to open in 
yawning chasm before his dizzy rolling 
eye; but he staid not till he had reach- 
edthe Ione burial ground ; flinging him- 
self over the broken wall, he rushed to 
a spot where only a green hillock in- 
dicated that, what once had life slept 
insensate below, and threw himself 
prone upon it. 

There was a considerable interval 
when the stillness of the cemetry was 
again disturbed by the faint echo of 
stealthy footsteps; and the form of 
Pierce Fagan might be seen gliding 
cautiously among the ruins and across 


the graves, 

e passed on noiselessly till he 
stood fy the side of O'Riley, over 
whom he raised his pike with measur- 
ing arm, but perceiving no token of 
consciousness, he stirred him with his 


foot, 

“ Redmond, Redmond O'Riley, I’ve 
more promises nor one to quit to-night 
respictin’ ye ; up man till I make all 
even atune us.” 

There was still no stir. 

“ Hould a bit, there’s no use in killin’ 
a dead man,” muttered Fagan, bend- 
ing yet lower over his rival, to whom 
deadly passion gave sudden impetus, 
and he sprung with fierce grapple at 
the throat of Shiga, who rolled over 
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him in the unlooked-for struggle ; they 
rolled over and over straining against 
each othersith the dark energy of mor- 
tal hate. At length Fagan found the 
strained muscles of his griping arms 
relaxing, and Redmond was the upper- 
most. Just then Pierce stretched forth 
his arm to the pike that he had dropped 
at the onset, and dragging it secretly 
to him, drove it with upward thrust into 
the breast of his rival. The wound 
was fatal, passing through the region of 
the lungs, the pike head forced a pas- 
sage through the spine: but in, vain 
did he ‘seek to loose the stifliig gripe 
which Redmond fixed upon his throat ; 
he had clenched his hand there and the 
pangs of dissolution only rendered that 
grasp more fearfully firm, Pierce was 
unwounded but he felt himself choking 
in the pressure of that sinewy hand ; 
his visage grew black and swollen, his 
eyes started forth, as if pushed from 
their sockets, and as his mouth opéned 
wide in panting respiration, the warm 
heart's b Ba From the gaping wound 
above him gushed in.a gurgling suf- 
focating tide. He struggled ‘wildly 
to free himself and heave his foeman 
off, but the last strength of expiring 
nature was exerted against him, and he 
struggled in vain. They died amid 
their contending efforts ; their grim 
visages distorted by hate, writhing in 
mortal agony, laid close by each other, 
and the last sighs of the rivals ‘co- 
mingled ere they parted from the qui- 
vering lip of death. 

The moon-beam had given place to 
the mists of morn, when they were dis- 
covered lying by the grave where the 
grass was saturated with gore. The 
visage of Pierce Fagan. was all swollen 
and discoloured, aot the cold stiff hand 
of his antagonist was yet clenched upon 
his throat. 

The countenance of Redmond was 
livid and expressionless—suffering, and 
remorse, and passion, lost in the cold 
inanity of death, left there no token to 
tell of the spirit’s weal or woe. 
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TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN.* 


Of all the impudent productions 
that have ever been intruded on the 
patience of the public, we believe that 
none has ever yet appeared, which if 
it approximated, has exceeded “the 
travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 


a ranean ion,” from the pen of Mr. 
homas Moore. 


Whenthat gentleman confined his lu- 
cubrations to the Philosophy of Greece 
—the Paganism of Persia, or the Pro- 
fligacy of all the ancient and modern 
world—nay, when he extended the 
range of his imagination beyond the 
circumference of this little globe, ‘to 
speed the flights of his follies and his 
loyes, even on the wings of angels— 
however we may have mourned over 
the wanderings of desecrated genius 
or perverted talents, still there were 
paths of literary delinquency into 
which his footsteps had not seemed to 
stray—but Moore, in this his last pro- 
duction, has filled up the measure of his 
iniquities as an author. He spent the 
talent of his youth in effusions calcu- 
lated to debauch and to destroy the 
human, soul ; and now he has employ- 
ed the labours of his declining years 
in attempting to pour the poison of in- 
fidelity and superstition, into the only 
fountain of mercy, that heaven has 
given to redeem and save it—for it 
shall clearly appear in the examina- 
tion of his work, that whatever religion 
he may have gone in search of, it is 
not that which God has revealed to 
man in his Sacred Word, but that the 
whole intent and effect of his, book is 
to press into his service all the powers 
of Infidelity and Superstition, to decry 
and to put down that Sacred Truth 
which is the object, alike, of abhor- 
rence and terror to them both, 

As to the former productions of Mr. 
Moore, (while we shall have occasion 
to advert to them in the course of our 
observations on the work before us, as 


throwing not a little light on the ge- 
nius ‘of that superstition which he has 
so unintentionally but so effectively 
exhibited), we think it of high import- 
ance to consider them in a general 
point of view, in reference to the au- 
thor himself as coming forward now, in 
the character of a theologian and a 
censor, to hold up before the nation 
the authoritative demands of his own 
religion on their obedience and sub- 
jection, and to consign most deliberate- 
ly and systematically, to damnation, as 
he does all those who refuse ‘to submit 
their understandings and consciences 
to his dictation. 

When such startling demands and 
denunciations are announced, we na- 
turally ask-——“ who is this author ?— 
what is his religion ?—on what autho- 
rity does he come forward ?—what are 
his. claims. on our attention ?—what 
propagator of a new religion, or what 
vindicator of an old one is this, who 
rises ex cathedra before the public, 
and demands a nation’s ears, if not with 
the inspiration, at least with the assum- 
edauthority of an Apostle? Whensuch 
questions as these are asked, in refer- 
rence to Mr. Moore, it would be con- 
sidered, perhaps, invidious to propose 
them either to a stern moralist, to a 
severe divine, or even to a political 
opponent of that gentleman—butsufely 
he will have no reason to be displeased 
with us, if we derive our answer from 
an authority, not remarkable either for 
the severity of his morals, or the rigidity 
of his theology, and so far from a poli- 
tical opponent, a fellow-labourer with 
our author, in the most fertile fields of 
agitation and sedition, and, moreover, 
a most devoted admirer and pane- 
gyrist of his talents, as a patriot and 
a poet. From this partial judge of 
our author, we extract the following 
quotations, as furnishing a fair reply to 
our questions : 


He op’d his mouth and honied sweets flew forth, 
Gums of Arabia trickled from his tongue, 


And on his lips Eolian accents hung. 








Oxp Pay. 
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* All hail, thou veriest disciple ‘in 
“the namby pamby temple of the Mu- 
«ses! Thou worshipper at the tesse- 
“ lated shrine of happy conceits and 
“ sugar plums. ‘Thou explorer of the 
* empyreum of unholy bliss—thou high 
“priest: in the sensual temple of the 
* Cyprian Queen—thou wholesale ma~ 
“‘nufacturer of ‘luxarious couplets— 
“thou’ inexhaustible ‘fund’ of kisses, 
“ glances, squeezings, cupids and darts 
“ —thou commentator on the vocabu- 
“lary of love—thou ‘wizard of the 
“Teian lyre’—thou organizer of sys- 
“tematic match-making— thou master 
“ of the lights and shadows of love— 
‘thou prism of poetry, taking thy co- 
“ Jours from all the rich and beautiful 
“things in nature—thou spiteful un- 
“-veiler of fashionable  follies—thou 
“ prince of the boudoir—thou elegant 
“ sympathizer with maidens in’ their 
“ teens—thou monarch of all that ‘is 
“lovely, adorable, luxurious and de- 
“ lightful— Hail !” 

This devoted admirer of Mr. Moore, 
proceeds to give us a sketch of his pro- 
ductions, and we should wrong his 
friendship and admiration, were we 
not to'give it in his own language. 

“ Our subject commenced authorship 
“as perpetrator of certain delectable 
“ trifles, under the name of Thomas 
“ Little, an assumption, we believe, 
“arising out of a pun passed upon him 
“by some of his college associates.— 
“ At the same time that we fault these 
“poems in a moral view, it is impossi- 
“ bie to'deny that they contain many 
“strokes of happy gallantry, and many 
“indications of the author’s peculiar 
“powers. ‘Virtue, modesty, and mora- 
“ tity, uplift their voices against these lux- 
“urious effusions; yet so charmingly 
“‘are they written, that the offended 
“:Muses, while they vindicate their 
“chastity from the insult thus offered 
“ to it, cannot refuse a portion of Apol- 
“lo’s bays, and ultimately a cheering 
“smile dissipates the angry frown, as 
“they bid their favourite ‘go and sin 
“ no more.” 

He then gives the following account 
of the celebrated translation of Ana- 
creon. 

“He has struck upon a mine which 
“tests admirably with his own vein of 
“ inspiration ; and he secretly chuckles 
“ at providing further food for the vi- 
“ tiated imaginations of those remnants 
“ of immorality whose enervated passi- 
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“ons glow supinely at his eloquentand 
* fartive reminiscenees. How far virtue 
“and morality ‘are. injured’ by such 
“ publications it is not necessary to en- 
. Gains; but with the following propo- 
“sition 1 believe! the’ majority” ‘of 
“well: organized minds. will agree.— 
“ Fice open and exposed displaying’ its 
“ most hideous contortions, carries on its 
“front the talisman of salvation, we are 
“ disgusted with its horrors, and ‘by them 
“we are warned from its effects ;~ but 
“ how sadly different is it with'that ‘éle- 
“ gant libertinsm of which My¥. Moore 
“was the eloquent and redoubtable 
“ champion—it is the serpent wnder the 
“ flower—it comes around us in sediidtive 
“shapes of beauty—its intoxiciting 
“charms seize upon our feelingsthe 
“magic of its hixuriance makes slides of 
“our sympathies, and ere we ‘are aivare 
“ that the painted chalice which it com: 
“ mends to our lips contains the worst of 
“ poisons, we are led captive by ‘tts 
“ pleasing allurements and prostrated tb 
“its profligate influence. ‘As' an’ itlus- 
“tration of the foregoing, I mayen 
“ passant quote the following fron his 
“ Anacreon: ‘ The picture here his all’ 
“the delicate character of the semiré 
“ducta Venus ; and is the sweetest @ik 
“blem of what the poetry of passion 
“ ought to be ; glowing, but through a 
“veil, and stealing upon the heart 
“from concealment.’ ‘this is ‘the 
“essence of that refined delicacy atid 
“ voluptuous sentiment in whith the 
“ French Romanciers excel, mingling 
“the indelicacy of Voiture with the 
“ elegance of St. Evremond.” 

There are occasions on ‘which thé 
sentiments of moral truth and justiee 
come home with a force and’ power to 
the heart greater than ever the authd- 
rity of an apostle could confer, and 
that is when they are extorted' ‘from 
the very lips of vice—the application 
of this principle could not be more sig- 
nally illustrated, than by the fact, that 
these reflections upon Moore aré taken 
from ‘the Editor of the Comet, in the 
Numberof Feb. 24th, 1833—perhaps 
at that very moment, Moore just 
returned from his “ Z'vavels,” and I be- 
lieve it will be granted on this’ evi- 
dence ‘of his admirer and his friend, 
that no little gentleman ever set out 
on an expedition in = of a religion, 
who appeared more deplorably in want 
of that commodity. 

The latter effusions of this writer 
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may not seem to have violated so gross- 
ly the rules (of morality, but no man 
will. pretend to, say that they have in- 
dicated any progress in the acquisition 
of religion, and in our judgment, the 
latest, and. most popular of his produc- 
tions in. prose, before he favoured the 
world with this edition of his“ Zvave/s” 
is. scarcely less objectionable, in a re- 
ligious and moral point of view, than 
the. earliest exhibitions of his. licen- 
tiousness in poetry—we allude to his 
Life of Lerd Byron, 

Feeling: in: common with the public 
of the United Kingdom, an interest. in 
the remains of an author of the splendid 
genius of Lord Byron, we can make every 
allowance. for the curiosity that would 
enquire into the most minute details of 
his private feelings and domestic life— 
but we can make little for the book- 
making cupidity which would convince 
them, at the expense of betraying all 
the unsuspecting confidence of a. de- 
parted and unfortunate friend. 

A warm admiration of his poetical, 
musical, and convivial talents, had given 
to Moore the unreserved and thought- 
less friendship of Lord Byron, and. in 
the fullness of his heart, he flung his 
thoughts, his feelings, and his adven- 
tures, just as they occurred to him, in- 
to the letters transmitted to his friend. 
Little did he dream, that instead of 
being committed to the flames, they 
were to be treasured up with all the 
treachery of an avaricious authorship, 
to rise in judgment against his' memo- 
ry—little did he imagine that ere his 
ashes were cold in the grave, the follies 
and the profligacies of the husband 
and the father, were to inflict, from 
the pen of his friend, innumerable 
pangs upon the bosom of the wife, the 
mother, and the daughter, while the 

ressure on his memory and on their 
earts was to be counterpoised by the 
rice of two ponderous quartos, paid 
into the pocket of his friend and bio- 
grapher! True friendship would have 
wept—religion would have drawn a 
veil aver countless pages of their con- 
tents—but the tears of Popish friend- 
ship are easily exhaled in the purlieus 
of SL seneaeae and Ave Maria-lane, 
and as to religion, Tommy, perhaps, 
had only then set out upon his travels 
in quest of it. 
"he letters which he has published, 
as addressed by Lord Byron to him- 
self, furnish no very difficult clue to 
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the tenor of his own correspondence 
in |/reply; and both afford: a usefnl, 
but. melancholy comment on the 'prac- 
tical effeets of Infidelity and ‘Supersti- 
tion in these two poets. » In his-early 
productions, Moore afforded. a painiul 
specimen of the one, in the theoretical 
profligaey of his’ own mind,. and jin 
this publication he has given a lament- 
able: exhibition of the other, im the:re- 
duction of -his theory to. practice: by 
his frieud. 

These’. are, the characteristic. pre- 
tensions of an author, who: now pre- 
sents himself tothe public as the grave, 
the learned, the inflexible vindicator of 
a religion ;. and, it must,..no, doubt, 
afford. considerable - weight to! the de-~ 
nunciations. which he heaps, without 
regard to creeds, principles; or morals, 
on all who do not submit to the reli- 
gion which he recommends ; that it.is 
the very same which. has. produced 
sueh a precious specimen of its: in- 
struction as the author, being that in 
which /he has been most. strictly édu- 
cated himself, and which he now pro- 
fesses to have brought home from his 
travels, laden with all the spoils of an- 
tiquity to enlighten and regenerate: the 
world. 

The plan of-his book is: simply as 
follows : 

He sets out with representing him- 
self as having been. most anxious-to 
become a Protestant, from a motive to 
which he attempts to give an interest, 
by concealing it until. the commence- 
ment of his second volume. | This mo- 
tive turns out to be that an elderly 
mabtendetn who had a presentation 
to a rich living in her power, fell.in 
love with the little gentleman, and con- 
trived to cultivate his affection, under 
the pretext of endeavouring to convert 
him ; this furnishes him with a happy 
opportunity of turning into ridicule t 
efforts of ladies to convey scriptural 
instruction, which» he accomplishes 
through the medium of two very witty 
alliterations, namely, “ Scene in a’ Shrub- 
bery,” and “ Cupid and Calvin; toge- 
ther with as. blasphemous a. string of 
quotations from the Scriptures, as any 
champion of Popery and profligacy 
could desire; the ambition of posses- 
sing the old lady and the fat living in- 
duces him to set out, as he calls -it,; on 
his “travels in search of the Protestant 
religion,” that he might, if possible, re- 
concile it to his conscience to embrace 
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both it and its appendages. Accord- 
he sets out to travel through the 
rs of the first four centuries to 


Popery-—genuine Popery—pure as it 
is to be d im the attic story 
Braganza House, where the apostoli 
J. K. L. nightly retires to repeat his 
offices, so that as the author himself so 
happily oe it, “if St. Basil, St, 
« Ambrose, and a few more sueh flow- 
“ ers of the churches had mae poe to 
“ borrow the ass * 
“ contemporaries seven 
* and were now, after a nap of bout and 
* fifteen. centuries, just one ae 
“ eyes in the town of Carlow, they 
“would find in the person of Dr. 
the learned bishop of Leighlia 
Ferns, not only an Irishman 
“ whose acquaintance even they might 
“be proud to make, but. a fellew- 
“ Catholic, every iota of whose creed 
“would be found to cor 4 éx- 
with their own.”— Vol. 1, p. 71. 
This is excellent ; we suppose it: was 
St. Basil who praised the poor man for 
~~ Bible into the fire with a 
— mgs, lest they might be pol- 
Juted with i the touch, and St. Ambrose 


‘se, 


“ Do 


the chair of the Bt. Peter of his day, in 
which he informed them that the Bible 
was “the Gospel of the Devil//’—(See 
letters of J. K. L., and the Pope's .En- 
cyclical letter of 1825.) 
Having searched in vain for Pro- 
testantism among the Fathers, our tra- 
veller comes to the prudent resolu 
tion ‘of: making an excursion im) 
of his qualification for the lady 
living in another direction ; ae 
wie sets out into the land of he- 
resy, and ees ~ — 
ut all its and «br 
Sveatliienee Magus to Sherlock: from 
the-inhabitants of Capernaum, (who, 
he ‘informs us, were the first to ques- 
tion the doctrine of transubstantiation 
to us poor devils by anticipation, 
the Protestants of Anno Domini 1833, 
ab he-hed satisfactorily ascertained that 
nothing but -Popery was to be found 
among the Futhers, so he has brought 
home from his travels the equally sa- 
tisfactory intelligence that nothing but 
pure Protestantism was to be disco- 
vered among the heretics, who were 
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the only knaves among the ancients 
at all addicted tothe pemnicious cus- 


other multitudes of hereties whom-he 
Re: ae isoners of 
war, and having tied these fellows-neck 

aud heels, along with those Bible-dis- 
seminating, church-subverting, heretie- 


Church, he. eonsigns them all as coolly 
to perdition as, Neb 
dered his mightiest soldiers to east 
three children bound into the midst 
the burning fiery furnace. nas 
not only discovers, .but 
tinguishes the hereties—he only calls 
himself a. traveller, berause modesty 
— = he should designate. him- 
self a hero; but havi com 
alike, his travels and va = 
reader, no doubt, will Secs ne 
catastrophe, viz. that Tommy could 
not reconcile it to his .conscien¢ee.te 
turn Pretestant, but piously preferring 
penance and purgatory to the lady 
and the living, he ascends into the true 
chureh, which he doneminates, the. ark, 
and sails away m bibles ad to Heaven, 
28. 


and. runs down ladies, livings, 
churches, kin Lords, Com- 
mens, and all sorts, sizes, ranks, ages, 


sexes, and denominations of, heretics, 
from. the aforesaid Simon Magus, to 
the aforesaid Lord Farnham, with, as 
littke ,ceremony. a8 a. first-rate .man-of- 
war runs over a dead frog, and.while 
he and the ark ride on through, here- 
ties, holy-water, and purgatory, foes, 
billows, and. flames, to eternal glory, he 
leaves us all\to-sink as we deserve into 
the. bottomless abyss of everlasting 
ruin. , Even at the close. of. Vol..1, he 
cries, “ enough has beer .said to, show 
“ what) fantastic .gambols the various 
“and ever-teeming stream, of heresy 
“ have, at all times, played around the 
“ venerable, ark.of the church, in her 
“ majestic navigation through the great 
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nity, while all the lies that ever were 
told of them are selected and retailed ; 
if he = conceive os —- su = 
tions ‘ liate ni 

or contagion es impudently  vin- 
dicated, and this got up with no small 
cate ani diligence from every common- 
place book of , and every little 
pamphlet and review, that the activity 
of a mind busied in mischief could get 
at, and all this for one sole panels to 
pat down and t on the a 


cant “ednedive' all this, malignant! 

worked ‘up imto that stupid cateupe 
of ‘a story, of which we have ‘just 
given a sketch, then he ‘may ‘ima- 
gine the valwe of “The Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in search of a Rehgion, 
with Notes, by the editor’ of Captain 
Rock's’ Memows””—With all this we 
pronounce this work of Thomas’ Moore, 
(and we trust 'to prove ita most’ valu- 
able acquisition to the theology of the 


“So long: as 
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Popish spate and 


church ; 
he has proved himself a most admita- 
ble witness ; we give him’ all imagi- 
nable credit for the dutiful anxiety with 
whieh he has concocted his direct evi-' 
dence—but since we have him on 
the table, we shall take the liberty 
of making him submit to a cross-exani- 
nation. 

And first; we would call the public 
attention to the. felicitous character 
under which he has commenced ‘his 
dedication :—“ The Editor of the Me~ 
well known title, under which the vast 
mass of n crimes, that have 
disgraced and ruined this unfortunate 
country, have been perpetrated—the 
rights. of property, even to the posses- 
sion of the est cabin, ferociously in- 
vaded—Iindividuals treated with savage 
barbarity—-numbers put to the most 
cruel deaths—houses burned, and. their 
inmates, men, women, and children, 
consumed ; in’ short, crimes im every 
shape, at ‘which humanity shudders, 
perpetrated without measure, mercy, 
or remorse. Moore sits down to, write 
the memoirs of ‘C Rock, in whieh’ 
he vindicates and excuses this nee 
personage, and attributes these 
crimes to the just vengeance of Po- 
pery, for the existence of the ~Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland. One sin- 
gie'sentiment, taken from this volume 
—a sentiment not. the less’ sincere be- 
cause expressed in poetry, and so con- 
geétiial to Popery, that it was quoted 
oy a Popish member of 'the House of 

ons, since the church bill was 
brought’ in; will give: within its short 
compass an epitome of the volumte— 


scythe, 


Shall dig and cut'the Sassenach’s tythe, 


Vor. II. 
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And Popish purses pay the tolls, 


On. Heayen’s 


Tn plain honest prose, while the 
established religion continues to exist 
in Ireland, Popish treachery and Po- 

ish crime shall never cease. Moore 
ve them best if they be libelled, 
Tommy is the delinquent. But how 

ateful this vindication of Captain 

ock’s on must be to their feel- 
ings, may be well known by the fact, 
that from all his various productions, 
Moore selects the authorship of this as 
the most pleasing and appropriate title 
under which he can now address them, 
when he steps forward to vindicate and 
defend their religion, 

Paddy loves his national music, and 
Moore might have called himself the 
poet and the harmonizer of these beau- 
tiful strains. “Paddy delights in sedi- 
tion under the government of Pro- 
testant England, and Moore might have 
recommended himself as the biogra- 
ee and panegyrist of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; but no—sweeter than any 
music to the ear of Popery—dearer 


To the 


for Sassenach’s souls, 
So long the merry rei 
Of Captain Rock an 


shall be, 
his family.” 


than even the sound of sedition itself, 
(so long as it cannot hope to prosper) 
is the regular systematic: midnight 
march of crime, of depredation, and. of 
murder ; deeds of darkness, treachery, 
and blood—these are the congenial 
elements of popery, and never, was 
there a more appropriate and, grateful 
title bestowed on the defender jand 
vindicator of their religion than Moore 
has selected, in subscribing himeelf.as 


the apologist of their. atrocities..and 
crimes. 


And O.! what a picture does. it pre- 
sent—what a just and appropriate as- 
sociation of the crimes, which. have 
rent and ruined this miserable country, 
with the superstition, which has. de- 
graded and debased it—crimes,, from 
the bare recital of which, humanity re- 
coils—superstition from which, Chris- 
tianity revolts—when this. is prefixed 
as an acceptable dedication to Roman 
Catholics, 


eople of Ireland, 


his defence 
of their 
Ancient national Faith 
is inscribed, 
By their devoted servant, 
The Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 


And whether we consider Moore him- 
self as the author of Little’s Raenh the 
betrayer of his unfortunate friend Lord 
Byron’s confidential 'correspondence— 
the Biographer of Lord Edward Fitz- 
erald—the, Vindicator of Captain 
Rock. or now the grave, elaborate, in- 
veterate, but stupid Defender of the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, 
Let it stand as a useful and most.im- 
ortant lesson to the Protestants of the 
nited Empire—to the Statesman— 
the Moralist—the Philosopher, and 
the Christian. Let it come forth and 
appeal asa startling fact to all sober- 
minded Roman Catholics who are open 
to conviction of the plainest truth. 
That the most revolting specimens 


of profligacy and impiety that can cor- 
rupt the human mind—the most trait- 
orous appeals to the seditious feelings 
anh pemone of a nation—the most abo- 

inable vindications of midnight crimes, 
of plunder and assassination, can all 
co-exist in the same mind and come 
forth from the same pen with a grave 
elaborate defence of the Religion.of the 
Church of Rome, There are the mo- 
rals, let even the Comet pronounce on 
them ; there are the politics, let Cap- 
tain Rock or the whitefeet prove them ; 
here is the religion, let us seek it in 
the Travels of this celebrated Irish 
Gentleman. 

There is another point in this Dedi- 
cation worthy of notice— 


“ To the. People of Ireland, 


This 


Of their ancient national Faith!” 
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Here we have O’Connell out-O’Con- 
nelled. He allows that there are a few 
poor Protestants out of the millions. 
But Moore does not allow that there is 
such a thing worth even mentioning. 
Who are the people of Ireland? “ The 
Catholies—professors of the ancient 
national faith,” saith Tommy. Are 
there no Protestants? ©, none worth 
speaking of ; the Catholics alone are 
the people of Ireland.” We just point 
this out as a specimen of the impu- 
dence and falsehood that characterises 
this work throughout. 

We shall use these inestimable vo- 
lumes for the especial purpose of hold- 
ing up Popery to public view. The 
pomts of superstition which they at- 
tempt to defend we shall notice in a 
future number if we are spared to do 
so. But there is one other subject de- 
veloped in them connected with their 
author, with which we shall conclude 
at present, and which we are unable to 
leok at without the deepest abhorrence 
and disgust, and that is the melancholy 
exhibition which they give of the un- 
changed character of Popish bigotry 
and intolerance, joined with the most 
insidious and revolting display of Je- 
suitical treachery and deceit. 

To enter into this subject we must 
advert to former times, whem it was the 
interest of Popery to persuade the Pro- 
testants of the Empire, that their reli- 
gion had become so mild and so tole- 
rant that it was cruel to exclude them 
from a share in the administration of 
the laws. This was the universal cry 
of the advocates of Popish emancipa- 
tion. It was argued that it was unjust 
in the extreme to impute to men prin- 
ciples that they disowned—that it was 
hard to hold the present generation 
accountable for the sentiments of their 
ancestors—to suppose them governed 
by motives which influenced men in 
the 13th century—it was worse than 
the intolerance which you imputed to 
them—it was the worst species of per- 
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secution to charge them and visit them 
with the consequences of an intolerance 
which they abjured—that the doc- 
trine that all men were to be damned 
who would not submit to the authority 
of the Church of Rome, was totally 
unknown among Roman Catholics of 
this day, and that, in fact, all educated 
Roman Catholics laughed at these an- 
tiquated superstitions. Hence arose 
all the bitter invectives against the 
bigoted opponents of emancipation ; 
hence the well-known charge of their 
reading history like an old almanack, and 
hence, in short, the ground which 
Popery so gained in public opinion as 
finally to earry the question of eman- 
cipation. 

Now, during the long struggle for 
this concession the whole aim of Romar 
Catholics was to prove by every indirect 
and plausible argument, and where.it 
could be safely done by every direct 
assurance, declaration, and oath, that 
their opinions and sentiments as to in- 
tolerance, were totally changed—hence 
Dr. Doyle’s letters to Lord Liverpool 
—hence that Jesuit’s protestations as to 
his oaths—hence his suggestions on 
oath as to how tithes might be more 
easily collected—hence his oath as to 
Church property, that he would never 
attempt to disturb it, on which his sub- 
sequent conduct has been an admirable 
comment.—It is enough. 

“ Crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes.” 

Now of all the Roman Catholics who 
laboured to produce this impression on 
the public mind, the first and foremost 
was Thomas Moore, 

Was Popery and all its supersti- 
tions to be ridiculed? Tommy Moore 
mounted on his Pegasus, and rode 
roughshod over them. Take this spe- 
cimen—not intended for the Boudoir, 
but written, published, and sung, if we 
mistake not, by the little heretical 
Anacreon himself, at the Kilkenny 
theatricals :— 


Poh, Dermot, go long with your goster, 
You might as well pray at a jig, honey, 
Teach an old cow pater noster, 
Or whistle Mol Roe to a pig, honey, &c. 


Anything else I can do for you, 
Kead mille falthagh and welcome ; 
Put up an ave or two for you, 
Fear'd that you'd ever to hell come. 
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If you confess you're a togue, 

Til just tura a deaf ear and not care for't, 
Bid you put peas in your brogue, 

But just tip you a hint to go barefoot. 


If you've the whiskey in play, 

To oblige you I'll come tahe a smack of it, 
Stay wid you all nightand day, 

Aye, and twenty-four hours to the back of it. 
Och, whiskey’s a Papist,. God save it, 

The beads are upon it completely, 
But I think, before ever we'd leave it 

We'd make it a heretic neatly, 


Now if this had been written by a Pro- 
4estant even at that day, it would have 
been quoted, and justly, as.a specimen 
of indecent ribaldry and prtofatie scoff- 
ing at a religion, which, owever false, 
ought not to be ridiculed anywhere;much 
less on the stage. But here we have 
a Papist himself turning confession— 
prayers to the Virgin—penance—beads 
and ‘purgatory, all into the  grossest 
ridicule, and'that)in the most indecent 
manner, in the character of a drunken 
Priest, upon the public stage. 

There was something more behind 
the scenes in this farce—some other 
besides stage effect to be produced. It 
was important to show on good autho- 
rity that the superstitions of Popery had 
lost their influence upon the human 
mind in Ireland. What could possibly 
be more effective than this? 

We shall now. shift the scene. It 
changes to a drawing-room, and. 'Tom- 
my is discovered with the .dress and 
paunch of the drunken. Friar . laid 


Poh, Dermot, &c. 


aside, in that attitude in. which cer- 
tainly he is seductive, accomplished, 
and delightful—in which had his strains 
been as refined in principle as in poetry, 
and had he never strayed from. his 
sphere into that of the profligate liber- 
tine—the seditious tician—or. the 
superstitious polemic, he had been an 
ornament to the annals of genius.and 
music, we mean sitting at. his.piano 

» and. singing ‘some of his, own 
poetry to the beautiful melodies of his 
country. But even in these we trace 
sometimes the bacchinal, sometimes the 
profligate, sometimes the fiery dema- 
gogue, and now, we lament, to. add, 
sometimes the arch hypocrite and trai- 
tor, pretending a liberality which it 
now too plainly pare was put on, 
only to deceive. Are the superstitions 
of Popery; her doctrines of exclusive 
salvation to be scouted from the festal 
halls: of liberal Ireland—let Tommy 
now begin his song, and who can banish 
them like he? 


Come send round the wine and leave points of belief, 
To simpletons, sages, arid reasoning fools, 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief 
To be withered and stained with the dust of the schools. 
Your glass may be purple, and mine’ may be blue, 
But while they are filled from the same’ bright bowl, 
The foot that would quarrel for difference of hue 
Deserves not the comfort they shed on the soul. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind if our creetls agree ? 
Shall I give up the friend [ have valved ‘and tried, 
If he kneel not before the sate altar with me? 

From the heretic girl‘of my soul shall 'T fly 
To seek somewhere €lse a more orthodox kiss ? 
No! perish the laws avid the slaves who would try 
Truth, valour, and love; by a standard ‘like this. 


Shall he repress the union of @ym-°'tants amd Rotman Catholics as the one 


pathies and feelings between Protes- 


most ardent wish of his patriotic soul 
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for his country? Shall he breathe 
charity and liberality in the most be- 
witching strains and sweetest melody ? 
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Then let him begin that sweetest of 
all Irish melodies, “ Aileen Aroon,” 
with his own words— 


Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eyes, &c. 


Second verse. 


Erin, thy silent tear never shall cease ; 
Erin, thy languid smile ne’er shall increase 
Till like the rainbew’s light, 


Thy various tints unite, 


And form in heaven’s siglit 


One arch of peace. 


Let any human being even read these 
lines; much less ‘hear the sweet and 

ntle ‘strain’ in which they are breathed 
asthe author ‘sings them, and whod 
would dare to say, if Moore was to be 
taken‘as the standard of Popish charity 
and Popish feeling, that we might not 
as well assert of 'Popery as of science, 
that’ it “had ‘not ‘partaken of the 
marth of ‘intellect, and that it ‘re- 
mained stationary since the 13th century. 

Let ‘us’ now ‘shift’ the’ scene again. 
Shut up the piano forte—leave the 
dfawitig- , and behold Tommy 
Moore ‘seated in his study, writhing 
ander bis wrongs, and writing as the 
honestand indignant advocate of liberty. 


Let us imagine him now having just 
composed his poems and their notés of 
“ corruption” and “ intolerance,” filled 
with denunciations against’ Mr. Pet- 
¢ival, Dr. Duigenan, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, and with protestations of the 
cruel injustice ‘done 'to Roman Catho- 
lics, which gave a seeming sanction not 
only of truth but of dignity to the ¢om- 

laints which he uttered. Seefirst the 

iful) picture of toleration, of cha- 

rity, and of’ religion, which the poet 

draws, abjuring the exploded doctrine 

of damning ‘all heretics, and confinitig 

salvation to’ Rome.—See the creéd of 
Popery'— 


“ His creed is writ on metcy’s page above, 
7 the’ pure hands of all-atoning love ; 
e weeps to see his soul’s religion twine 
The tyrant’s' sceptrée with her wreath divine, 
And he, while round hit sects and nations raise, 


To the one God their varying 


notes of praise; 


Blesses each voice; whate er that tone may be, 
That serves to swell the general harmony.” 


What wonder that on such. liberal 
poetry, breathing such refined regene- 
rated Christian Popery, we should find 
the following note, Speaking of Ro- 
man Catholics renouneing their Coun- 
cils and old principles.of intolerance— 

“ When the Catholics made. these 
“declarations (and they are almost 
“ weary with —s them)—when they 
“show, too, by their conduct,,. that 
“these declarations are sincere, and 
“that their faith and morals are no 
“more regulated by the absund: decrees 
“of old councils and Popes than, their 
“ science is influenced by the.Papal ana- 
“ thema against that Irishman who first 
“ found the antipodes, is it not strange 


Moore’s Poem on Intolerance. 


“that so many wilfully distrust what 
“ every good man is so interested in be- 
“ lieving ?—That so many should prefer 
“ the dark lantern of the 13th century, to 
“ the sunshine of intellect which has since 
“ spread over the world, and that every 
“ dabbler in theology from Mr. Le Mesu- 
“ rier down to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer, should dare to oppose the rub- 
“ bish..of Constance and Latern to the 
“ bright triumphant progress of justice, 
“| generosity, and truth.”+-Notes on In- 

France, 

Here is. Popery expanding her 
charitable, arms to embrace all sects 
ae nations who worship the true God, 
an 


* Blessing each voice whate’er its tone may be, 
That serves to swell the general harmony.” 
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Here are the decrees of her old 
Popes and councils rejected as “ab- 
surd;” here are Constance and Lateran 
trodden under foot ; here is an appeal 
—of candour—of sensibility—of injured 
honour, and truth, and charity, to the 
confidence, to the principle, to the feel- 
ing of every Protestant ; and if ever 
there wasa man, in whose breast science, 
and literature, and a cordial, and gene- 
rous reception from Protestants could 
have extinguished the fires of Popish 
superstition, that man was Thomas 
Moore ;—the cultivated—the classical 
—the literary—the convivial—the re- 
fined—the witty companion—the con- 
stant, associate of the nobles—of the 
literati of the day—the universal ap- 
pendage at the table, the drawing- 
room, and the boudoir—telling his 
stories—singing his songs—the very 
beau ideal of literature—of anecdote— 
of poetry—of music. Surely, if Popery 
and its superstitions, retain their in- 
fluence over the mind of such a man 
as this,—if not only so, but they can 
make him such a Jesuit as to renounce 
them all to gain an end, and then to 
re-assert and vindicate them, when he 
has attained it: if they can make him 
so to play his part into ridicule, so 
to disclaim them that he would have 
been selected from all the nations as 
the purest specimen of the ea 
ment and amelioration of his religion, 
and that after all he can turn about 
and exhibit himself as the asserted 
vindicator and defender of all Popish 
superstitions, not only back to the 18th 
century, but through every century back 
to Ananias and Sapphira. If he and Dr. 
Doyle, and the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land were such sycophants, and turn out 
such traitors,—then Popery shall be ex- 
hibited in its influence, and its effects, 
its falsehood, its treachery, its servility, 
and its superstition, as the very vilest 
effusion of Satan, that ever issued from 
the talents of that demon. Now, what 
does Moore’s present publication ex- 
hibit ? That every word he ever wrote 
and professed at that time upon the 
subject, was the acting, the fawning, 
and the treachery of a Jesuit ; and that 
if he had written, and spoken, and sung 
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as he felt, instead of such specimens of 
his liberality as we have quoted, his 
voice had only been tuned to bear a 
part among the chorus of the holy 
Fathers, who concluded the Council 
of Trent. The Cardinal who filled the 
chair gave out the strain, and all the 
Fathers re-echoed it thus— 
Cardinal—* Damnation to all heretics.” 
Fathers respond—* Damnation——dam- 
nation” 

These were the last worthy words ofa 
worthy council. Now, what says 
Moore—the liberal Tommy Moore? 
He quotes Hilary against the Arians, 
and by a juggle worthy of a Jesuit, 
adopts this writer’s denunciations against 
those infidel heretics, and founds on it 
the following assumption for the Church 
of Rome against us poor Protestants : 

“ Having from the earliest times of 
“ the faith such examples to warn them, 
“and adhering firmly to the principle 
“ of oneness enjoined by Christ himself, 
“ the heads of the church continued to 
“act invariably upon the system, of re- 
quiring all within the fold to follow 
“ the one shepherd, and if any resisted 
“or dissented, cast them forth from 
“the flock. To this exclusion no. less 
“ awful a penalty was attached than the 
« forfeiture of eternal salvation. How- 
“ ever stern and tremendous such a decree 
“ must appear, they who had been taught 
“ that there was but ‘ one Lord, one faith, 
“ onebaptism,’ and who held therefore that 
“ he who was not in the ark must perish 
“ by the deluge, could not with any sin- 
“ cerity pronounce a more lenient sen- 
« tence.”—Vol. I. pp. 194, 195. 

And in the same page, in a note, he 

uotes, with a similar juggling applica- 

tion in favour of Popery and against 
Protestants the synodal epistle of the 
council of Zerta, drawn up by St. 
Augustin against the Donatists :— 

“ Whoever is separated from this Ca- 
“ tholic Church, however innocently he 
“ may think he lives, for this crime alone, 
“ that he is separated from the unity of 
“ Christ, will not have life, but the anger 
“ of God remains wpon him.” 

Here is the sweet festive Anacreon, 
that sits down at the convivial board 


and sings— 


“ Come send round the wine and leave points of belief,” 


here is the gentle Orpheusculus of the 
ladies, who sits down so softly to his 





wom and sings so sentimentally of re- 
igious harmony— 
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Ill 


Till like the rainbow’s light 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in heayen’s sight 
One arch of peace.” 


Here is the witty little Comus of the 
stage, who personifies the drunken 
friar to laugh at the superstitions of 
Popery, when it is the interest of Po- 
— to play the sycophant and the 
i 


Here is the enlightened patriot—the 
pink of the march of intellect of the 
19th century, who, scoffs at “the ab- 
surd decrees of old councils and popes,” 
and sends Constance and Lateran to 
the tomb of all the Capulets, when their 
dogmas and infernal decrees might im- 
pede Popish emancipation. But then, 
when Popery has gained her object— 
then, when it is her time no longer to 
fawn, and to impose—when she has 
grasped: her power, and thinks it is the 
juncture to use it—when she imagines 
she can arise and assert her intolerant 
authority, and trample on the Bible, 
her, eternal foe, ne | on the intellect, 
the reason, the conscience, the Chris- 
tianity of the land, then this little 
Jesuit. stands forward and flings off the 
mask—the convivial lyre of Anacreon 
—the soothing lute of Orpheus—the 
paunch of the friar—the liberality of 
the patriot are all forgotten, and in the 

lenitude of Popish anathematization 
e pronounces the doom of perdition 
on.us all; he tells us, “ however stern 
and tremendous the decree,” no Catholic 
“ could write with any sincerity and pro- 
nounce a more lenient sentence,’—(a sen- 


tence then not less severe against his 
own former siucerity than against our 
souls.) No matter what may be the 
purity of our principles—no matter 
what “the innocence of our lives, for 
this crime alone that we are separated 
from the dominion of the Church,” eter- 
nal damnation is our only portion. We 
are “ the spawn of Henry, in vain at- 
tempting to sullyand perplex the path of 
the church, shoal after shoal of us mon- 
sters” have descended into the abyss of 
perdition, while the church, the ark, 
“the one bright buoyant refuge of the 
faithful, pursues unharmed to the end of 
time her saving way.” 

He may say, indeed, of his own 
works, like a brother lyrist of old— 


“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,” 


and while his works remain he ‘shall 
stand upon the pedestal which he has 
himself erected—a melancholy mont- 
ment of the blindness of the devotee, 
the bigotry of the monk, the treachery 
of the Jesuit, and the malignity of the 
Inquisitor. 

Again we say, while we lament the 
individual, we rejoice over the produc- 
tion. It is a finished specimen of the 
most finished and most abominable su- 
perstition on this earth— 

POPERY ! 
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COLLEGE COURSE FOR 1834. 


Entaance.— Greek, First 8 Books of 
Homer's fet Falke Lucian,—Four 
Gospels and Acts the Apostles,— 
First 3 Books of Xenophon’s Cyro- 
peedia. 


Latin.—--Sallust.--- Horace.--- First 6 
Books of the Z/neid, and 1, 4, 9, Eclogues 
of Virgil.---The Andrian and Heautonti- 
moroumenos of Terence. 3, 10, 18, 14, 
ome of Juvenal, and First 3 Books of 
odaud EXAMINATIONS OF THE YEAR 1834. 
~ Jonion Fassumen,—lst. Eram. E)- 
rington’s Euclid, Ist and 24 Books.— 
Homer’s' Iliad, Books 9, 10,11. <Ad- 
ditional Honors, Books 12, 13, 14.) 
—Virgil’s Hneid, Books 7,8,9. (Ad- 
ditional for Honors, Books 10, 11, 12.) 

2d Exam.—Elrington’s Euclid, 3d 
Book, definitions of the 5th Book and the 
6th Book, omitting Propositions 27, 28,29 
—Homer’s Iliad, Books, 18; 23, 24. 


(For Honors, the last 7 Books.}— Virgil's 
G Books 1 and 4. (For Honors, 
thé 4 


‘$a Beam.)—-Compendtum of Algebra 
and Simpson’s T ometry, to the end 
of the solution of e ‘Triangles. (Ad- 
ditional Prizemen, First 31 Sections 
of Analytic Geometry, and Spherical 
Frigonomary, to the end of Neper’s 
Rules. )}—Odyssey, Books 8th, 9th, l0th. 
(Additional for Prize-men, Books 1st 
11th, 12th.)—Ovid’s Fasti, First 3 
Books. (The 6 Books for Prizemen.) 

Senior FresHMen.—lst. Exam.— 
Elrington’s Euclid, definitions of the 5th 
Book, and the 6th Book, omitting Pro- 
positions 27, 28,29. Euripides Hecuba. 
(Additional for Honors, the Medea. 
Ovid’s Fasti, First 3 Books.. (For Ho- 
nors, the 6 Books.) 

2d Exam.—Locke, from the 2lst 
Chapter of 24 Book to the end of 4th 
Book, omitting Chapters 30th and 32d 
of 24 teat me <5 agg Se 3d 
Book.—Sophocles (E&dipus nus. 
Caddell” for Honors, Edipus Colo- 
neus. )—Virgil’s Georgics, Ist and 
4th. (For Honors, the 4 Books.) 
3d Exam. Compendium of Algebra 


and Simpson’s Trigonometry, to the end of 
the Solution of Plane Triangles: (Ad- 
ditional for Prize-men, First 31° Sections 
of Analytic Geometry, and’ Spherical 

i try, to the end of Neper’s Rules. 
—Euripides Orestes. (Additional for 
Prizemen, Sophocles Trachinia. ) Juvenal, 
Satires 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14. (Addi- 
tional for Prizemen, Persius, omitting 4th 
Satire. 

Jounton Soruisters.—Ist_ Ezxam.— 
Brinkley's Astronomy, First 8 Chapters, 
and 14th, 16th, 18th, Chapters. (The 
whole including the Appendix, for Honors) 
--- i inst Ctesiphon.—- Horace 
Satires and Epistles. (Additional for 
Honors, Art o ie 

2d Exam. Wood's Mechanics, omitting 
Sections 6th and 9th.---Demosthenes de 
Coronf.--- Virgil’s Georgics, Books 1 and 
4. (For Honors, the 4 Books.) 

3d Exam. Selections from Helsham’s 
Lectures, from page 67 to end, with 
Stack’s Mf a omitting Sections 8th and 
9th. (A al for Prizemen, Vince's 

ics and the Selections from 

's Optics, as stated at the end of the 

of Contents, with Lloyd's Mecha- 

nics, Statics Section 1, without the Note. 
Sect. 2. Sect 6. first 4 Articles, and 
Articles 13, 14, to end. Sect..7. Seet. 12. 
Jirst 4 Articles. Dynamics, Sect. 1. Sect. 
2, first 5 Articles. Sect. 5, Articles 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 
with the Notes.)---Sophocles C8dipus 
as (Additional for Prizemen, 
dipus Coloneus.) Ovid’s Fasti, first 

3 Books, ( The 6 Books for Prize-men,) 

Sentor SoruisTers.-—-] st, Exam. Bur- 
lemaqui’s Natural Law, omitting first 4 
Chapters of Book 1, and 8, 9, 10, 11, of 
Book 2, aoe ge Honors, Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, st 2 Books, with 
Gisborne’s Principles of Moral Philoso- 
phy, Chapter 2.) Pilato’s Phedo. (Ad- 
ditional for Honors, Apologia Socratis. ) 
Livy, ks 21,22. (Additional for 
Honors, Books 23, 24, 25.) 

2d. Exam.---Butler’s Analogy, Part |, 
Chapters, 4, 5, 7, and the clusion. 
Part 2, omitting Chapter 7. (For Ho- 
nors, the whole with \st Book of Ci- 
cero’s Tusc. Questions. )--- Herodotus, Ist 
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Book. Additional for Honors, 2d and 
8d Books.)---Livy, Books 26, 27. Ad- 
ditional for Honors, Books 28, 29, 30. 
3d Exam.---Paley’s Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion---Thucydides, lst Book 
---Tacitus, Annals, Books Ist.and 2d. 

Nota Bené.--Several Temporary chan- 
ges having been made in the New Course 
to meet the cases of Students now in pro- 
gress, it is to be distinctly understood that 
this Table will not serve as a guide after 
the year 1934, 

FOR MODERATORSHIPS .f THE DEGREE 
EXAMINATION IN OCTOBER. 

Mathemathics and. Physics.-—All the 
advanced Science of the Ist and 3d years, 
with Luby’s Trigonometry--- Analytic 
Geometry---Lardner’s Algebraic Geo- 
metry.—Sections 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 21. 
---La_Croix’s differential and integral 
Calculus to end of Section 497.--- Lloyd's 
Mechanies, omitting 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
Sectionsof Statics.---Poisson Mecaniquey 
3d chapter of Vol. 2,---Harte’s La Place, 
Chap 1, Book 2d.--- Newton's Principia, 
Book 1, Sections 2, 3, 7, and: first 7 pro- 
positions of Section 11th, with Luby’s 
Introduction to Physical Astronomy. 

Logics and Ethics.—-All the advanced 
Science of 2d and 4th years, with 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind, Vol. 
[st and 2d. Bacon de Aug. Scienta- 
rium, Boek 5th, with the prefaces to his 
Nov. Org.—-Butler, Prelece to his Ser- 
mons, and Sermon’s on Hum. Nat. and 
Affections, with his Dissertation on Vir- 
tue---Cicero de Nat. Deor. Book 1.--- 
Smith’s View of Ancient Moral Systems. 

Classics.—--Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetic. Longinus A%schylus, the ,Aga- 
memnon. Aristophanes, the . Clouds, 
Thucydides, Books Ist and 2d. Pindar’s 
Olymp.. Odes. Cicero de Oratore, 
Lucretius, 5th and 6th Books. Tacitus 
Annals, with de morribus Germanorum 
and Agricola. 

Fellow-Commoners may answer for 
their. Degree at the Second Examination 
of the Senior Sophister year. 

Scholarship Course.---The_ Scholar- 
ship Course, consist of every Greek and 
Latin Book read for Entrance; and in 
the extended Course for Undergraduates, 
to the end of the Second Examination of 
the Junior Sophister year: or should the 
Candidate. be of higher standing than 
that of Junior Sophister, reckoned from 
the time of his entrance, to the end, of 
the last examination, which he might 
have answered, had he proceeded regu- 
larly with his Class. Sizars who, in the 
first year, descend to the next Class, to be re- 
garded as having entered with that Class. 
Vor. II. 
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At the next examination for Scholar- 
ships, the Candidates to be accountable 
for the Old Course to the end of the 
Senior Freshman year; the remainder to 
be in the New Course. 


THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS RESPECTING THE 
PERFORMANCES OF UNDERGRADUATES, 
AND THE MODE OF CONDUCTING THEIR 
EXAMINATIONS, 


The eee resolutions were passed 
by the Board on the 6th, the 8th, and the 
11th of June, 1833. 

1, Thatafter the Examinations of next 
October, the Science’ taught in the first 
year of the course shall be Mathematics; 
in the second, Logics; in the third, Ae- 
tronomy and Physics; in the fourth, 
Ethics. 

At examinations, Senior and. Junior 
Freshmen to be accountable for the sci- 
ence taught im all the preceding Terms 
from the beginning of the Course; Seni- 
or and Junior Sophisters for the Science 
taught from the beginning of the third, 
or Junior Sophister year, But, except 
for Honor at the Degree Examination, 
the Science of the Freshmen Classes not 
to be carried beyond the second year. 

2. That to keep his class, a Pensioner 
must have credit for two out of the three 
Examinations of that Class; one of 
which must be the third, or October Ex- 
amination, if he be either a Senior Fresh- 
man, or a Senior Sophister. 

A Senior Sophister who may not have 
secured credit for his October Examina- 
tion, may qualify himself for his degree, 
by answering in the same business, at any 
subsequent examination of Senior So- 
phisters; and a.Senior Freshman may 
repair the like omission in the same way, 
at the first Examination of the Junior 
Sophister year. But such supplementary 
Examination is not to-be counted among 
those by which he is to save his class as 
Junior Sophister. Fellow Commoners 
and Sizars subject to the same rule, with 
the following exceptions : 

3. That Sizars may save their first 
year by the October Examination of that 
year; but shall forfeit that privilege, if 
they degrade into the Junior Freshman 
Class of the next year. 

4. That Fellow Commoners of the 
Senior Sophister Class shall be entitled 
to their degree, by having credit for the 
second or Spring Examination of that 
class ;.in lieu of which, they may an- 
swer in the same business as supple- 
mentalists at any succeeding examination 
of Senior Sophisters, 

5. That to each division of a Class, om 
Q@ 
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the two first days of its examination, 
there shall be assigned one Examiner in 
Science aud two in Classics, viz. one for 
Latin, and one for Greek. The Exami- 
nations in Science and in Classics not to 
be held on the same days for the same 
class, Each Examiner, whilst engaged 
in the oral examination of one part, to 
keep the remainder of the division em- 
ployed in furnishing written answers to 
written or printed questions, or composi- 
tions written in the Hall, and under his 
own observation, 
HONORS AND PRIZES. 

6. The Examiners of the first two 
days are to select from their divisions 
such as they deem qualified to become 
candidates for honors or prizes, whether 
in Science or in Classics, and are to fur- 
nish the Senior Lecturer with lists of the 
same. All the candidates in the same 
department, from the several divisions of 
the class, to be examined together by a 
Court of Examiners, appointed for that 
purpose. In order that the same person 
may seek for honors or prizes in both de- 
partments, the examinations in the two 
departments must not be held on the 
same days, for the same class; but dif- 
ferent classes may be examined on the 
same days. 

7. At the October Examination in 
each of the first three years prizes of £4, 
and of £2. to be awarded by the Court of 
Examiners to the best answerers among 
the candidates. 

The limit of the number of first prizes 
to be the 1-40th of the entire class, or 
the next integer above the quotient, 
should the number in the class not be di- 
visible by 40. 

The limit to the number of second 
prizes to be double of the former. 

The successful candidates may be de- 
nominated Senior and Junior Prizemen. 

At the first and second examinations 
of each of the four years, honors without 
prizes are to be awarded, in like manner, 
by the Court of Examiners; of which 
honors there shall be two ranks, the limit 
to the number of each rank to be deter- 
mined as before. 

8. At the October Examination of 
the fourth year, the Examiners of the 
first two days to recommend to the Se- 
nior Lecturer, from among the candi- 
dates for degrees, such as they shall deem 
qualified to become candidates for honors 
in any of the three following depart- 
ments, viz.: 1. Physics and Mathema- 
tics; 2. Ethics and Logics; 3 Classics. 
Those belonging to the same department 
to be examined together by a Court of 


Examiners during two days, which are 
not to be the same for the candidates in 
different departments, 

Of the successful candidates in each 
department, there shall be two grades, to 
be called Senior and Junior Moderators. 
The limit to the number of Moderators 
of each grade to be determined as in the 
case of honors and prizes at the previous 
Examinutions, 

9. Distinctions of the first order, whe- 
ther by prizes, honors, or Moderator- 
ships, to be confined to those candidates 
who shall be prepared in the extended 
courses, as set. out in the card. 

10. Fellow Commoners who do not 
avail themselves of their privilege of 
taking their degrees at the July Com- 
mencements of the Senior Sophister year, 
may become candidates for Moderator- 
ships at October; in which case, they 
shall be examined in the same course 
with the Pensioners. 

11. At the conclusion of each Exami- 
nation, lists of the successful candidates 
for prizes, honors, or moderatorships, are 
to be made out by the Senior Lecturer, 
who is to insert the samein his book, and 
also have them put up on the College 
gates, published in the newspapers; and, 
at the next opportunity, in the Univer- 
sity Calendar, and other periodicals; in 
which lists, the successful candidates of 
each rank are to be arranged according 
to the order of their standing on the Col- 
lege Books; excepting only those who 
shall attain the rank of Senior Modera- 
tors at the Degree Examination, who 
shall be placed according to the order of 
merit, 

The qualifications of Students to rise 
to the higher classes after the Examina- 
tion of next October, to be determined 
aecording to the old regulations. But 
should any Student become a Senior 
Freshman or Senior Sophister, by hav- 
ing credit for only one examination of 
the present year, he must answer all the 
examinations of his next year. 





Respecting Students in Divinity, it 
was resolved— That, to become entitled 
to a Divinity Testimonium, the Students 
must, in future, attend a course of two 
years ; in which, added to the lectures of 
the assistants, they must attend Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in the first, and 
the Professor in the second year. 

Their attendance may begin with their 
Senior Sophister year. 

Junior Bachelors of 1834 may attend 
both courses in the one year; and Fel- 
low Commoners who shall have credit 
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for the Easter and Trinity Terms on the 
old plan, shall be at liberty to complete 
their attendance next year on that plan. 





On Trinity Monday last the follow- 
ing students were elected scholars of the 
house.—Stack, M*‘Carthy, M*Donnell, 
Owgan, Ball, Fitzgerald, Wallis, Flem- 
ing, Carson, Adams, Gibbings, Turner, 
Ribton, Flavel, Reeves, Chichester, 
Hawthornthwaite. 

The following gentlemen were the 
successful candidates for sizarships :— 
O'Donoghue, Ringwood, Ryan, Cal- 
laghan, Murphy, Eccleston. 





We alluded in one of our preceding 
Numbers toa new edition then in progress, 
of Cicero’s Orations, with English notes, 
critical, historical, and explanatory, by 
the Rev. Maurice M‘Kay, A.M.— We 
are now enabled to state that this most 
important and useful book is on the eve 
of publication. A very desirable object 
for the classes, of whose examinations at 
the ensuing October, the contents of the 
forthcoming volume form a considerable 
portion. We have been favoured with a 
hasty glance at the proof sheets, and are 
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happy to find our most sanguine expecta- 
tions realised in the great ability and va- 
luable research which Mr, MsKay has 
brought to bear upon his praiseworthy, 
and, we sincerely trust, eminently suc- 
cessful task. 





We have been favored by the perusal 
of a MS. which is intended for imme- 
diate publication, by a Clergyman resi- 
dent in our University. It is designed 
to be a Manual for the use of students in 
Divinity, containing some most valuable 
preliminary advices upon the nature and 
duties of the clerical profession; three 
hundred ordination questions, by which 
the candidate for orders may be enabled 
to judge of his proficiencies in the ap- 
pointed course of study ; and the admi- 
rable address of Archbishop Secker to 
those who have already subscribed the 
articles. A brief and comprehensive 
work of this nature is much wanted, and 
from what we have seen of the above ex- 
cellent and useful treatise, we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend it to general notice, 
upon its publication, which will be very 
shortly, 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD, APRIL 27. 


The Chancellor of the University has 
nominated the Rev. Renn Dickson 
Hampden, M.A., late Fellow of the 
Oriel Coll., Bampton Lecturer in 1832, 
and at present one of the Public Ex- 
aminers in the University, to be Princi- 
cipal of St, Mary Hall, in the Room of 
the late Rev. Dr. Dean. This appoint- 
ment reflects great honour on the Chan- 
cellor of the University, as Mr. Hampden 
has distinguished himself by his literary 
talents. At the examinations in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, in 1813, he was placed 
in the First Class in Literis Humaniori- 
bus, and also in the First Class in Discip- 
linis Math. et Phys. In 1814, he gained 
the Latin Prize Essay, De Ephorum 
apud Lacedemonios Magistratu. 

On Wednesday last the following De- 
grees were conferred : 

Master or Arts---James Garnett 
Headlam, Brasennose; Thomas Pearson, 
Michael Scholerof Queen’s; Rev. Hen- 
ry Stevens, Oriel. 


Bacuetor oF Arts---James Harris, 
Magdalen Hall. 


MAY 4, 

In a full Convocation holden on Tues- 
day, Jast, petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament against « A Bill to alter and 
amend the laws relating to the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church m Ireland,” were 
unanimously ageed to. 

On Thursday last the following de- 
grees were conferred :--- 

Bacuetor 1n Divintry---Rev. Arthur 
Bennet. Mesham, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi. 

Bacuetor in MEDICINE WITH LICENCE 
TO PRACTICE :---Robert Bently Tood, 
Pembroke. 

Master oF Aars---Rev. Charles 
Vink, Magdalen Hall; William Palmer, 
Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. James Ste- 
vens, St. John’s. 

may ll. 

Quren’s Coxtzce.---On Thursday 

last, Mr. H. Shepheard, of Merton, was 
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elected Scholar of Worcester, on the 
Foundation of Dr.’ G. Clarke. 

On Thursday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred :--- 

Masrer or Ants---Henry James 
Hoskins, University ; Digby, Latimer, 
Lincoln; Rev. John Rudman Drake, 
Ch:'Ch.; Rev William Hutton, Queen’s; 
William Nash Skillicorn, Worcester. 

On Motiday last, certain alterations in 
the statutes, by which the Latin Sermon 
usually preached by all Candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor in Divinity, will, tor 
the future; be dispensed with, were una- 
nimously agreed to. 

On Monday last, the following gentle- 
mén’ Were elected Students of Christ's 
Chureh from Westminster :—-Mr. ' Wil- 
Kiam “Charles Fynes Webber; Mr. Ro- 
bert’ Hickson, and Mr. W. Goodenough 
Pénny. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Erroll Hill, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted 
an Actual Fellow of that Society. 

On Wednesday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred :--- 

Masrens or Arrs-—~W. Cayley, Ch. 
Chh., (grand comp.); H.'H. Evans. 
Magdalen Hall; R. J. Gould, Wadham ; 
Rev. E. Rolls, Pembroke. 


CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 26. 


Lord Fitzalan, eldest son of the Earl 
of Surrey, and Lords Charles and Alfred 
Hervey, are admitted of Trinity College. 

At acongregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :-- 

Bacueton 1n Drvinrry--- W. Hutchin- 
son, Emmanuel College, 

Masrer or Aarts---Rev. A. Fitch, 
Christ’s; Rey. C. Chapman, Corpus 
Christi; C. T. Whitley, Fellow of St. 
John’s, C. Hensley, Catherine Hall. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety was held on Monday Evening, the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the President, 


being in the chair. Among the presents 
announced to the Society, were various 
objects of Natural History from China, 
iven by Mr. Vachell. A communication 
rom Professor Miller was read, contain- 
ing an account of some experiments made 
by him in conjunction with Professor 


Daniell, of King’s College, London, Sir 


David Brewster announced, at the last 
meeting of the British Assoviation, the 
discovery of a series of fixed lines in the 
spectrum formed by light that had been 
transmitted through nitrous acid le 
Professors Miller and Daniell obtained a 


similat result when the light of a gas- 
lanip was passed'through a jar filled with 
vapours of Bromine, lodite, and Ench- 
lorine. The vapours.of Chlorine and 
Indigo were not found to produce such 
lines. After the meeting, Mr. Whewell 
explained some of the difficulties which 
had attended his researches concerning 
cotidal lines, 
May 8. 

On Thursday, James Dalziel Simpson, 
Esq., B.A. of Sidney Sussex College, 
was elected Mathematical Lecturer of 
that Society. 

S. G. Fawcett, Esq., B.A of Mag- 

dalene College, has been elected Fellow 
of that Society. 
Tue Prrr Praess.—This elegant building 
having been completed, Tuesday last was 
appointed for the Vice-Chancellor to re- 
ceive the key from the Marquess:Camden 
and other members of the Pitt Commit- 
tee. The deputation was composed of 
the following noblemen and gentlemen :— 
The Most Noble John Jeffreys, Marquess 
of Camden, K.G., (Chairman) ; Rt. Hon. 
John Charles, Earl of Clarendon; Rt. 
Hon. Dadiey, Earl of Hartowby; Rt. 
Hon. Charles, Lord Farnborough, 
G.C.B.; Rt. Hon. Sir G. H.. Rose, 
G.C.H.; Henry Bankes, Esq.; Samuel 
Thorton, Esq. 

A congregation was held in the Senate- 
house at eleven o'clock, when the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred :— 

Docrors in Civiz Law—Earl of Cla- 
rendon; Earl of Harrowby; Lord Farn- 
borough; Sir George Rose. 

Honorary Master or Arts—Lord 
Aldford, Magdalene College. 

A procession was then formed, which 
was very extensive, consisting of nearly 
all the members at present resident in 
the university. 

Having arrived at the building, the 
Marquess Camden and the other noble- 
men proceeded into the grand entrance 
hall ; and having invited the Vice-Chan- 
eellor to the door, his Lordship, after an 


appropriate address, presented him with 
the key of the building; upon receiving 
which the reverend gentleman made a 
suitable reply. 

At the conclusion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s speech, the deputation, and a con- 
siderable number of the members of the 
university, passed through the entrance 
hall to the ante-room at the foot of the 
principal staircase, where a handsome 
printing-press had been fixed for the oc- 
casion, m order to give the noble Mar- 
quis an opportunity of printing off a copy 
of the following inscription, (inserted on 
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the foundation stone, which was. laid in 
Nov. 1831,) upon vellum, for his own 
preservation :— 
In honorem 
GVLIELMI PITT 
hyjvs academia olim alymni 
viri illvstrioris qvam vt ullo indigeat preeconio 
sqvales ejvs et amici syperstites 
evratores pecupiarvm tvm ab ipsis tvm ab aliis 
fame ejvs tvende 
ergo collatarvm 
hoc ewdificivm extrvi volverunt 
lapidem avspicalem solennibys cwremoniis 
statvit vir Nobilissimvs 
IOANNES JEFFREYS, MARCHIO CAMDEN, 
Assistentibys ei Honoratissimis Comitibvs 
Clarendon et Harrowby 
Honorabili Admodvym Barone Farnborovgh 
Henrico Bankes Armigero | 
tota inspectante et plavdente academia 

decimo qvinto cal. Novemb. anno M.DcCC.xXxxI. 

GEORGIO THACKERAY, 8.1.P, COLL, REGAL 


PRAS. 
itervm procancellario. 


This Copy of the Inscription for the Pirr Press 
was struck off by the most noble Joan Jer. 
rrevs, Marquess Campen, on the 30th day of 
April, 1833, when his Lordship, as Chairman 
of the Pitt Committee, delivered up the key of 
this splendid building to the Rev. WitLiam 
Wesaa, D.D,, Vice-Chancellor of this Uni. 
versity, 


Each of the other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the committee struck off a 
copy for themselves, their own name 
being substituted ; instead also of reading 
«when his Lordship,” the words were 
altered to “ when the Marquis Camden, 
as chairman,” &c, 

Their Lordships, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Heads of Houses, and other gentlemen 
then passed up into the very elegant 
Syndic-room, where they partook of a 
handsome cold collation, given by the 
Press Syndicate; and afterwards returned 
to the Senate-house. 

In the evening the noble Lords, anda 
party of nearly forty gentlemen, were 
sumptuously entertained by the Vice- 
Chaneellor, in the hall of Clare Hall. 

On Wednesday the same noble Lords 
dined im the hall of Trinity College, with 
a very large party. In the course of the 
evening, we understand, many eloquent 
and appropriate speeches were delivered, 
and received with every mark of appro- 
bation. , 

Throughout the whole proceedings on 
this interesting occasion, it has been very 
gratifying to remark, that persons of all 
political feelings have. appeared most 
anxious to testify their sense of the cha- 
racter of the great statesman with whose 
name they are associated. 


may 10, 

The Chancellor’s Medal for the best 

English poem, was on Wednesday last 

adjudged to Clement B. Hue, of Trinity 
College. Subject, Delphi. 

The admirable portrait of the late Pro- 
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fessor Porson, by Hoppner, has been pre- 
sented to the University Library, by 
Mrs. Esther Raine, of Richmond, York- 
shire. It is considered the chef d'euvre 
of the painter, and an excellent likeness. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Paysic.—C. M. Lemann, 
Trinity, 

Master or Ants.—C, Merivale, St. 
John’s; ©, Clarke; St. John’s; T. J. 
Roe, Sidney ; Rev. R. Hornby, Down- 
ing (compounder). 

A meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety was held on Monday evening, the 
Rev. George Peacock, one of the Vice- 
presidents, being in the chair. Several 
new members were elected, and presents 
of books, &e. announced. A notice was 
read, containing an| account of the con- 
formation and anatomy of a hybrid anis+ 
mal (a. lion-tiger) which died | in. this 
town, by Mr. Melson, of Trin, Coll, 
Also a memoir by the Marchese Spineto, 
on a certain insect which occurs in. the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt; and a memoir 
by Professor Airy, on Diffraction. . In 
this memoir was noticed an experiment 
recorded/in Newton’s * Opticks,” where 
it is stated that a beam of light, passing 
through a slit, formed by two knife edges 
very near each other, separates into two, 
so as to leave a black line in the middle 
of the shadow. . By the. undulatory 
theory, the central line ought to be light, 
not. dark. _ Professor Airy stated, that 
in repeated trials he had found no dark 
central line, and that the same observa- 
tion had already been made by M, Biot. 

The Rev. Thomas Fleming, B.A. of 
Pembroke College, was yesterday elected 
a Fellow of that society, on Archbishop 
Grindal’s foundation, 

A special general meeting of the Phi- 
losophical Society was held on Wednes- 
day; the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the 
President, being in the chair, At this 
meeting a Seal, executed for that pur- 
pose, by Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, was 
declared to be the Seal of the Society 
agreeably to the charter. The seal re- 
presents a figure of Newton, after the 
statute in Trinity College chapel, with 
the motto—Societas Philosophica Can- 
tab. Incorp. Mpcccxxxu. 


may 24, 


Charles James Johnstone, and Richard 
Norris Russell, Bachelor of Arts, of 
Genville and Caius College, were on 
Friday last elected Fellows of that So- 
ciety on the foundation of Mr. Wortley. 
On Tuesday last, James Cartmell, 
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B.A., of Emmanuel College, was elected 
a Foundation Fellow of Christ's College. 

Yesterday William Wigan Harvey, 
B.A., of King’s College, was elected a 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the first 
class ; and William Alfred Dawson, B.A. 
of Christ’s College, a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Seholar of the second 

At a congregation on Wednesday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masrer or Axts.—Sir 
Richard Hughes, Trinity. 

Masrers or Arts.—Rev. L. Brown, 
Clare Hall; Rev. J. Hooper, Corpus 
Christi; Rev. F. Johnson, Catharine 
Hall; Rev. J. Penfold, Christ's. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing grace passed the Senate :—To ap- 
point the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Chaty, 
Dr. French, Mr. Satham, Professor 
Musgrave, Mr. Archdall of Emmanuel, 
and Mr. Hodgson of St. Peter's, a Syn- 
dicate, to consult respecting the old Print- 
ing House, and the adjoming premises 
belonging to the University, and to re- 
port before the end of this term. 

There will be a congregation this 
morning, at eleven o'clock, to consider of 
petitions to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, against a bill, entituled « A Bill 
for the relief of his Majesty's subjects 
professing the Jewish religion.” 

Ata meeting of the Cambridge Phi- 

ical Society, on Monday last, the 
20th inst., (Dr. Haviland, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair,) seven new Fellows 
were elected, and the following commu- 
nications were read :—On the attraction 
of spheroids, by G@. Green, Esq. In this 
paper the author presents certuin analy- 
tical formulz, in reference to triple in- 
tegrals of a more general form than those 
offered in the attractions of spheroids of 
arbitrary form and destiny, and applies 
them to the problem of the attractions of 
ellipsoids, so as to comprise the actions on 
points, internal and external in a com- 
mon process, by the addition of a positive 
quantity under the radical sign in the ex- 
pression for the reciprocal distance be- 


tween the point acted on and any point 
of the ellipsoid, which quantity is after- 
wards made to vanish. A paper was also 
read by W. Hopkins, Esq., of St. Peter’s 
College, on the determination of the vi- 
bratory motion of elastic fluids in tubes 
of definite length. The author described 
aseries of experiments made by him with 
a view of subjecting to an experimental 
test the different solutions which have 
been given of this problem. The inten- 
sity of the vibrations in any part of the 
tube are indicated to the eye, by the mo- 
tion which those vibrations excite in a 
delicate membrane, sprinkled with light 
sand, and suspended in the tube. The 
positions of the nodal points, thus deter- 
mined with great accuracy, are not such 
as accord with any solution of the pro- 
blem hitherto given ; but it was shewn 
how all the observed phenomena are ac- 
counted for by the assumption of certain 
physical conditions more general than 
those assumed by previous writers. An 
experiment was also exhibited by Mr. 
Hopkins, shewing the effect of the inter- 
ference of two aerial undulations proceed- 
ing in the same direction. The ends of 
two equal tubes, branching off from one 
common tube, are placed close to two 
ventral segments of a vibrating plate, by 
which the vibrations are excited in the 
branch tubes, and interfere in the one 
with which they communicate. If the 
Vibrations proceeding from the two ven- 
tral segments be in the same phase, the 
resulting vibration is one of great inten- 
sity, but if they are in opposite phases no 
sensible vibration results from them. The 
intensity of the vibration is indicated, as 
above-mentioned, by a membrane which 
may be stretched over the mouth of the 
tube. 





DURHAM. 

The Rev. George Newby has pre- 
sented a valuable copy of Zylander’s Plu- 
tarch, formerly in the possession of 
Charles James Fox, to the University 
Library. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


GLA8GOW. 


Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, 
has been elected Dean of Faculties for 
the ensuing year. 


ABERDEEN, MARISCHAL COLLEGE. 
His Majesty has been pleased to in- 


stitute and endow a professorship of 
Church History ; and to appoint the 
Rev. Dr, Dewar to the chair. 
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NOTICES. 


The Irish Flora; comprising the Phenogamous 
Planta and Ferns, l2mo, Dublin, 1833. 


« It is refreshing,” as old Rodney 
says, “to see the viridity of intellect,” 
which is growing up among our young 
ladies, and in no pursuit is this more con- 
spicuous than in the elegant one of Bo- 
tany. The Botanic Garden of the Dub- 
lin Society, at Glasnevin, is, perhaps, in 
its extent and arrangements, the first in 
Europe. It is the demesne of a poet, 
converted into the resort of science, 
and all the varied beauties of the vegeta- 
ble world are collected to adorn this 
elegant retreat. The walks hallowed 
by the names and pressed by the steps 
of Tickel and Addison, are now crowd- 
ed with Botanical students, particularly 
ladies, and the interest excited by the 
charms of art and nature, is still further 
increased by the living picture of youth 
and beauty in search of knowledge.— 
The attractions to this place are height- 
ened by the urbanity and information of 
the excellent Professor, Dr. Litton, 
whose aim seems to be to increase the 
zeal for his favourite study, by clothing 
it- with everything that can render it 
interesting, and gratuitously inviting 
every one to benefit by his lectures. — 
His course, therefore, is not merely con- 
fined to the useful and scientific part of 
it, but embraces all that is curious in the 
economy of vegetation ; he every day 
presents some new and surprising fact 
in the sympathies and sensibilities of 
plants, their habits, propensities, and 
vital endowments; as if the partition 
that divided the regions of nature was 
at length removed, what were called the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms identifi- 
ed, and the demesne of motionless trees 
and shrubs, filled with all the active 
principles of a Zoological Garden. We 
do not wonder, therefore, at the nume- 
rous auditory drawn together to this at- 
tractive place, but we regret to say, that 
the Lecture-room is altogether insuffi- 
cient to accommodate them. Numbers 
are excluded who vainly try to enter a 
a crowded apartment, and are compelled 
to return to Dublin without listening to 
what they went so far to hear. We 
would, therefore, respectfully submit to 
the Dublin Society, the necessity of en- 
larging their Lecture-room, at Glasne- 
vin, and not suffer any to be disappointed 





in obtaining that information which they 
so liberally provide, and so kindly invite 
the public to attend. Already have 
they given up to the general accommoda- 
tion the seats exclusively reserved for 
the members; we trust. they will add 
others, if these be found insufficient. 
There was, however, one other thing 
needful to promote effectually the study of 
Botany in Ireland: The plants often 
exhibited are Exotics, and the produc- 
tions of a foreign soil, as affording 
grander specimens of the most beautiful 
part of the flewer, and more striking 
examples of animal qualities; while the 
plants of native growth are compara- 
tively uninteresting, except when they are 
noticed for some useful or agricultural 
object. Even then they are only re~ 
cognized for the moment, and though co- 
pious specimens are provided and dis- 
tributed to all who choose to preserve 
them, still the students had little motive 
because they had no means of searching 
for, and finding them themselves in the 
situations where nature has placed them 
in their own country. Several persons had 
explored Ireland and published accounts 
of its plants, but it was before the sub- 
ject was understood or any scientific ar- 
rangement made. Threlkeld, gave: to 
the public, in 1727, a « Synopsis” of 
Irish plants, forming a catalogue of 553; 
and Dr. Keough, after him in 1235, 
printed a  Botanologia Universalis Hi- 
bernie,” in which he increased the num- 
ber to 600. He was followed by Dr. 
Rutty, who described 377 as found in 
the county of Dublin, alone. Still these 
works were utterly useless to the student 
at the present day; they were rarely to 
be met with, and then the descriptions 
Were so vague, that they were of little 
value The first thing approaching to a 
useful book on the subject, was a “ Ca- 
talogus” or Flora of the county of Dub- 
lin, arranged on the Linnean system, 
edited by Dr. Wade, the first professor 
of the Dublin Society, and almost the 
founder of their Botanic Garden, and so 
the father of modern Botany in Ireland. 
This was followed by other works of 
industrious explorers of indigenous plants, 
but they were generally of a partial and de- 
sultory character, and so little was the 
Irish Botanist assisted by any native 
work, that the only one used here, was 
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Smith's “ Flora Britannica” an Enchiri- 
dion of English Botany, which wasalmost 
exclusively adapted to the sister country, 
and with few exceptions, no notice was 
taken or habitat marked of an Irish plant. 
Yet, as the only thing approximating to a 
useful book, it had an extensive sale here, 
and was in the hands of most Irish stu- 
dents. Besides the objection mentioned, 
it had another altogether insurmounta- 
able; it was written in Latin, and so 
was utterly useless to a female, and gene- 
rally so to all of either sex, who did not 
study the subject professionally. Such, 
then, was the state of Botany in Ire- 
land ; exciting a high degree of interest, 
and pursued with avidity, yet without a 
single local work of general utility, to 
direct the student in searching for the 
plants of his own country. 

The deficiency, however, is now sup- 
plied. A-young lady, who, to her other 
varied and ,literary acquirements, has 
added that of Botany, and who was one 
of the numerous class of the fair sex who 
attended the Professor’s lectures, has ap- 
plied her knowledge to its great end and 
object, that of being useful. With an 
industry and perseverance equal to her 
information, & explored many parts of 
Treland, ascertained the habitats of plants 
from her own observation, or supplied 
them from the best sources, gave them 
their scientific and common names, des- 
cribed them in English with singular con- 
ciseness, added the time of their flower- 
ing, the length of their duration, the co- 
lour, size, and. other unessential, though 
descriptive circumstances of the plant, 
and finally arranged them on the Linnzan 
system ; adding, at the same time, the 
natural as well as artificial order to each 
Genus. In this way, 382 Genera, and 
nearly 1100 species of Irish plants are 
described, in which there are 24 species 
of Salix, and 88 of Carex, and others in 
the same large proportion. The work is 
very neatly printed, in Dublin, and of 
such a convenient size as to be easily 
carried in the pocket, and so be the con- 
stant and intelligent companion of every 
Botanist who walks the fields, to point 
out to him the name of an unknown 
plant, or where to find one he is in 
search of. 

The first person in England who wrote 
a popular work on Botany, adapted for 
all classes, was a Miss Wakefield—the 
first who has done the same in Ireland, 
is also a lady, whose name she modestly 
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withholds. She might escape scot free 
for a season, but as we think it could not 
be long, we venture to pronounce it at 
once—Miss Baily. We assure our fair 
countrywomen there is nothing biwe in the 
reputation of such a work as this, which 
announces “ that if it could clear away a 
single difficulty from a student’s path, the 
author would feel every wish fulfilled.” 
We heartily tender our recommendation 
of the book, though we are sure it needs 
no other than its own merits.to ensure its 
complete success. 
A eyremetio arrangement of British plants, by 
. Withering, M. D., corrected and con- 
densed ; prefaced by an introduction to Bo- 
tany, with figures, 2: Magillivray, A.M, 
Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Member of 

the Wernerian Society, &c. 2d edition— 

2mo. London, 1838, 

This is a cheap, well got-up little vo- 
lume, written in plain intelligible lan- 
guage. It has this advantage over other 
compendiums of British plants, that be- 
sides the factitious or short generic cha- 
racters, it gives also a pretty full natural 
character of each genus which consists of 
more or less full descriptions of all the 
organs of fructification. 

The specific characters are plain and 
brief, and consist of the circumstances by 
which one species of plant is distinguish- 
ed from every other of the same genus,— 
with occasional remarks on the uses of 
some of the more important species, It 
contains all the Phonogamous, or flow- 
ering i described by Sir J. E. Smith 
and Doctor Hooker, in their excellent 
English Floras and all the British ferns, 
which include three species now known 
to Botanists to grow wild in Ireland, be- 
sides several Phanogamons found by Mr. 
Mackay, Mr. Murphy and others, since 
the publication of Mr. Mackay’s cata- 
logue of Irish plants, in 1825, which do 
not appear in a recent compilation. 

Mr. Macygillivray has omitted the in- 
sertion of the rare Arenaria Ciliata which 
was discovered by Mr. Mackay, on Ben 
Bulben, county of Sligo, in 1807, and 
Erica Mediterranea, which was also dis- 
covered by him on a mountain in Cunne- 
mara, in the Autumn of !829, and has 
been lately figured in the supplement to 
English Botany. 

When some of the hitherto unexplor- 
ed parts of Ireland shall have been ex- 
wel, Flora may soon be expected 

will do honour to the country. 








